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PREFACE 


The articles contained in this volume were drafted by 
Mr. B. L. Rice, C.I.E., late Director of the Archaeological 
Survey of Mysore, who received notes on various technical 
subjects from the departments concerned. 
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PROVINCIAL GAZETTEERS 
OF INDIA 

MYSORE STATE 

Mysore State. — A large Native State in Southern India, Physical 
lying between ii° 36' and 15° 2' N. and 74° 38' and 78° 36' E. 

It consists of an undulating table-land, much broken up by area, and 
chains of rocky hills and scored by deep ravines. Its form is 
that of a triangle, with the apex to the south, at the point where 
the Western and Eastern Ghat ranges converge in the group 
of the Nllgiris. The general elevation rises from about 
2,000 feet above sea-level along the north and south frontiers 
to about 3,000 feet at the central water-parting which separates 
the basin of the Kistna to the north from that of the Cauvery 
to the south. This watershed divides the country into two 
'nearly equal parts, a little north of lat. 13° and as far as long, 

77°, where a transverse line marks the eastern watershed. 

Several chains of hills, running chiefly north and south, sub- 
divide the whole into numerous valleys, widely differing in 
shape and size. Isolated peaks of massive rock, called droogs 
(from Sanskrit durga^ ‘hill-fort’), rear their heads on all sides to 
an elevation of 4,000 or 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

The area of the State is 29,433 square miles. The greatest 
length north and south is about 230 miles ; east and west about 
290 miles. It is bounded by Madras Districts on all sides 
except on the north-west, where it is bordered by two Bombay 
Districts, and towards the south-west, where Coorg intervenes. 

The name is that of the capital, Maisur, for Mahishur (from Origin of 
mahisha^ Sanskrit for ‘ buffalo,’ reduced in Kanarese to maisa^ name, 
and uru^ Kanarese for ‘town’ or ‘country’), which commemo- 
rates the destruction of Mahishasura, a minotaur or buffalo- 
headed monster, by Chamundi or Mahishasura Mardani, the 
form under which the consort of Siva is worshipped as the 
tutelary goddess of the ruling family. It is the Mahisa- 
mandala of Asoka’s time, and forms the main part of the 
region called throughout Hindu literature Karnata or Kama- 
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MYSORE STATE 


Natural 
divisions 
and scenery. 


Hill 

system. 


taka, a term now wrongly applied to the districts below the 
Eastern Ghats (see Carnatic). 

Mysore is naturally divided into two regions of distinct 
character : the hill country, called the Malnad, on the west, 
confined to the tracts bordering or resting on the Western 
Ghats (in Shimoga, Kadur, and Hassan Districts) \ and the 
more open country in the east, known as the Maidan or Bayal- 
shime, comprising the greater part of the State, where the 
wide-spreading valleys and plains are occupied by numerous 
villages and populous towns. The Malnad is a picturesque 
land of mountain and forest, presenting the most diversified 
and beautiful scenery. The various parts of the Maidiin take 
their character from the means of water-supply and the pre- 
vailing cultivation. The level plains of black soil, in the north, 
grow cotton or millets ; the tracts in the south and west, 
irrigated by channels drawn from rivers, are covered with 
plantations of sugar-cane and fields of rice; those irrigated 
from tanks have gardens of coco-nut and areca palms ; the 
nigh-lying tracts of red soil, in the east, yield rdgi and other 
‘ dry ’ crops ; the stony and wide-spreading pasture grounds, in 
the central parts of the country, are stretches of coarse grass, 
relieved by shady groves of trees. 

From the massive group of the Nilgiris, which command 
the southern frontier, stretch forth, north-west and north-east 
respectively, the Western and Eastern Ghat ranges, between 
which the plateau of Mysore lies like a wedge. The hills 
within this table-land, though rarely in continuous connected 
chains, arrange themselves into systems crossing the country 
longitudinally, in directions more or less parallel to the Ghat 
ranges, according to their proximity to one or the other. They 
attain their greatest elevation somewhat north of lat. 13°, where 
Mulainagiri (the highest point in Mysore), in the Baba Budans, 
in the west, rises to 6,317 feet, and Nandidroog, in the east, to 
4,85 1 feet. The best defined of the interior ranges is a belt, from 
10 to 20 miles wide, running between 77® and 77° 30' E., from 
the Biligiri-rangans (4,195 feet), through Savandurga (4,024) 
and Sivaganga (4,559), north up to Maddagiri (3,935), and on 
by Nidugal (3,772) to Molakalmuru and the frontier. In the 
west a corresponding range, not more than 10 miles in width, 
runs north along meridian 75® 30' E., from Ballalrayandurga 
(4,940 feet) beyond Shikarpur, having on its east the big loop 
of the Baba Budans, whose peaks rise to over 6,000 feet. 
Intermediate between these two internal ranges is a chain, with 
considerable intervals between its component parts, trending to 
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the east on the south of the central watershed, and to the west 
on the north of it. Starting from the Wynaad frontier at 
Gopalswami Betta (4,770 feet), it passes by Nagamangala to 
Chunchangiri (3,221), reappears to the west of Kibbanhalli in 
the Hagalvadi hills (3,543), and crosses in a continuous belt 
through the middle of Chitaldroog District. Of minor ranges 
the most important is that of Nandidroog, commencing near 
the hill of that name, with several peaks of nearly equal height, 
and passing north by Gudibanda to the Anantapur country- 
In the west a similar medial chain, but of lower elevation, runs 
from east of the Baba Budans through Sakunagiri (4,653 feet), 
by the Ubrani hills and Basavapatna, along the right bank of 
the Tungabhadra to the frontier, where it meets that river. 

The drainage of the country, with a slight exception, finds River 
its way east to the Bay of Bengal, and is divisible into three 
great river systems : that of the Kistna on the north, the 
Cauvery on the south, and the Penner, Ponnaiyar, and 
Palar on the east. The only streams flowing west to the 
Arabian Sea are those in the north-west, which, uniting in the 
Sharavati, hurl themselves down the Ghats in the magnificent 
Gersoppa Falls ; and some minor streams which run down 
to South Kanara. A line drawn east from Ballalrayandurga 
to Nandidroog, and thence south to Anekal, with one from 
Devarayadurga north to Pavugada, will indicate approximately 
the watershed separating the three main river basins. From 
the north of this ridge flow the Tunga and Bhadra, rising in the 
Western Ghats and uniting in the Tungabhadra, which, after 
receiving the Hagari or Vedavati, joins the Kistna, beyond 
the limits of Mysore near Kumool. From the south, the 
Hemavati (tributary the Yagachi), the Lokapavani, Shimsha, 
and Arkavati flow into the Cauvery, which rises in Coorg and 
takes a south-easterly course through the State, receiving also 
from the south the Lakshmantirtha, the Kabbani or Kapila 
(tributaries the Nugu and Gundal), and the Honnuhole or 
Suvamavati. From the east of the watershed, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Nandidroog, spring three main streams : 
namely, the Uttara Pinakini or Penner (tributaries the Chitra- 
vati and Papaghni), which runs into the sea at Nellore ; the 
Dakshina Pinakini or Ponnaiyar, which reaches the sea at 
Cuddalore; and between them the Palar, whose mouth is 
at Sadras. 

Owing to either rocky or shallow beds, none of these rivers 
is navigable in Mysore, but timber is floated down the Tunga, 
the Bhadra, and the Kabbani at certain seasons. Most of the 

B 2 
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streams are fordable during the dry months, but during floods 
traffic over them is often suspended until the water subsides. 
Though useless for navigation, the main streams, especially the 
Cauvery and its tributaries, support an extensive system of 
irrigation by means of channels drawn from immense dams, 
called ‘anicuts,’ which retain the upper waters at a high level 
and permit only the overflow to pass down stream. The 
channels or halves drawn from them meander over the country 
on either bank, following all the sinuosities of the ground, the 
total length maintained being upvrards of 1,200 miles. 

There are no natural lakes in Mysore; but the streams 
which gather from the hill-sides and fertilize the valleys are 
embanked at every favourable point in such a manner as to 
form series or chains of reservoirs called tanks (Kanarese, kere\ 
the outflow from one at a higher level supplying the next lower, 
and so on all down the course of the stream at a few miles 
apart. These tanks, varying in size from small ponds to 
extensive lakes, are dispersed throughout the country to the 
number of nearly 30,000. The largest, Sulekere, is 40 miles 
in circumference, but the Mari Kanave reservoir will exceed 
90 miles. In the north-east are the spring-heads called tai- 
pargi^ extending east of a line from Kortagere to Molakalmuru. 

Granites and granitic gneisses, regarded as of Archaean age, 
occupy the greater portion of the State, and traversing these 
are metamorphic schists of Pre-Palaeozoic age. There are 
besides, {a) more recent acid, basic, and ultra-basic dikes, 
penetrating both the former systems, and irrupted probably 
not later than Lower Palaeozoic times ; {F) a deposit of laterite, 
widely distributed in extensive sheets or oftener in small 
isolated patches, forming an almost horizontal capping on the 
denuded surfaces of the older rocks ; {c) some relatively unim- 
portant alluvial and sub-aerial deposits. 

The schistose rocks which traverse the great complex of 
granite and granitic gneiss, and are more or less folded down 
into it, form three well-marked bands running in a generally 
north and south direction. Two are of large size, and are 
known respectively as the Shimoga and Chiknayakanhalli bands, 
from their proximity to those towns. The third is the Kolar 
band, very small in extent, but of the greatest economic impor- 

^ The earliest acconnt of the Geology of Mysore was by Captain 
Newbold in 1844-50 (see articles on the ‘Geology of Southern India,’ 
vols, viii, ix, xii). A State Geological department was formed 
under Mr. Bru^ Foote in 1894, and is now under Dr. W. F. Smeeth, on 
whose notes this section is based. 
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tance. The two first named are southward extensions of the 
great bands in Dharwar and Bellary*. The third is apparently 
an extension of a band running south along the Kadiri valley 
in Cuddapah, but a break of several miles appears to separate 
the two near the boundary line between Cuddapah and Mysore. 

The Shimoga band crosses the Tungabhadra near Harihar, Shimoga 
extends to the southern boundary of Kadur District, and 
spreads from near Kadur on the east to the edge of the 
Western Ghats on the west, where it forms much of the high 
Ghat country culminating in the Kudremukh at an elevation of 
6,215 From this point the western boundary is probably 

continuous up to Anantapur (Shimoga District). West of 
Anantapur the country is covered by a great spread of laterite 
beneath which gneiss is exposed in deep nullahs. 

The Chiknayakanhalli band runs through the middle of the CMknaya- 
State in a north-north-west and south-south-east direction. At 
the northern boundary it is divided into two horns by the great 
granite massif oi Chitaldroog. Thence it runs south-south-west 
as far as Turuvekere in Tumkur District, with an average 
width of about 18 miles. Here it suddenly pinches, and the 
only continuous extension southward is a narrow band, with an 
average width of 2 to 3 miles, running from Baichihalli to the 
Karigatta hill, north of the Cauvery, opposite the east end of 
the island of Seringapatam. A little to the west of this narrow 
band are several small strings of schist near Myasandra, Nelli- 
gere, and Nagamangala, some of which appear to be dikes®. 

An important schist belt lying throughout the east of this band 
has been discovered, the rocks of which resemble those of the 
Kolar band. The southern extension towards Sivasamudram 
is rock containing 50 per cent, of iron. 

The Kolar band lies on the eastern side of the State. It Kolar 
extends north and south for a distance of 40 miles, with a maxi- 
mum width of 4 miles, while three narrow strings extend 
southwards into North Arcot and Salem. In general outline 
the main portion of the band may be regarded as consisting of 
a southern portion about 12 miles long by 4 miles wide, in 
which the present Kolar gold-field is situated; a northern 
portion about 12 miles long by 5 miles wide; and a narrow 
neck of schist about 10 miles long by i mile wide, connecting 

* See Bruce Foote’s ‘Geological Features of the South Mahratta Country,’ 

‘ Geology of the Bellary Distr.ct,’ and other papers {Memoirs, vols. 

xii, XXV ; and Records, vols. xv, xxi, xxii). 

* See Mysore Geological Department Records, vol. iii, plate i ; vol. ii, 
p. 82 ; vol. iii, p. 113. 
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these two parts. The band is composed essentially of horn- 
blendic rocks, usually schistose, and some well-marked layers 
of ferruginous quartz rocks. 

Granite exists in large irruptive masses which have broken up 
and penetrated the older gneisses and schists. The gneisses 
so largely developed in Mysore are for the most part rocks of 
granitic composition, having a parallel-banded, wavy, or whorl- 
like structure, due to the arrangement of the lighter and darker 
constituents in more or less distinct bands or streaks. They 
appear to be of igneous origin, rather than metamorphosed 
sedimentary rocks as suggested by Mr. Bruce Foote, the band- 
ing being due partly to segregation of the more basic con- 
stituents, and partly to the contemporaneous or subsequent 
veining by pegmatite, aplite, and other forms of granitic 
material. The prevailing type is a biotite-gneiss. 

The Malnad or eastern face of the Western Ghats is clothed 
with magnificent timber and contains the richest flora. The 
summits of the mountains are bare of trees but covered with 
grasses and herbs — Anthisteria, Andropogon^ Habenaria^ &c. 
The valleys descending from them are filled with woods called 
sholas^ leaving grass-covered ridges between. Above 4,500 feet 
is the evergreen belt ; lower down, to 3,000 feet, is a mixed belt, 
practically continuous ; and finally the deciduous trees are at 
the foot and throughout the plains. At extreme heights occur 
trees of the Nllgiri flora, but smaller. The South Indian tree- 
fern often ascends into the highest sholaSy but rarer ferns abound 
in the mixed zone. It is here that coffee {Coffea arabicd)^ 
pepper {Piper nigrum), and cardamoms {Flettaria cardamomum) 
are cultivated. Calophylium tomentosum, Hardwickia binata, 
Bombax malabaricum, Vateria indica, Mesua ferrea, Myristica 
laurifolia, M. magnifica^ Lagersiroemia lanceolata, Z. Flos 
Reginae, Michelia Champaca, Ficus of many species, and 
Tectona grandis are some of the prominent trees in this belt, 
with the prickly bamboo {Bambusa arundinacecC), The Maidan 
or open plateau contains numerous species not found in the 
upper hill region. Bassia latifolia, Pterocarpus santalinus, 
Tamarindus indicus, Feronia elephanium, Mangifera indica, 
Artocarpus integrifolia. Acacia arahica, Pongamia glabra, 
Sanialum album, Phoenix sylvestris, and Cocos nucifera are some 
of those characteristic of this part. The hill ranges here and 
extensive areas in the plains are covered with small trees, 
shrubs, and twiners of various species, forming what is called 
scrub jungle. The main roads are lined with avenues of indi- 
genous trees and the railroads with hedges of the aloe {Agave 
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americand). Most villages have a grove (called a ‘ tope ’) of 
common trees. 

Elephants range through the southern forests and are also Fauna, 
found in Shimoga District. A special Khedda department for 
their capture and training was formed in 1873, but was in abey- 
ance from the famine of 1876 until 1889, when it was again in 
operation till 1898. Tigers, leopards, and bears are numerous. 

Bison are found in the western and southern forests. Various 
kinds of antelope and deer, wild hog, wolf, and wild dog are 
met with in different parts. Monkeys abound, and the southern 
laftgur frequents the western woods. Otters and pangolins 
may also be mentioned. Among birds, peafowl are common 
in the west ; pelicans are also found, with numerous game birds. 

Jays, parrots, kingfishers, orioles, and other birds of gay plumage 
are common. So are vultures, with many kinds of kites, hawks, 
and crows, as well as owls of various kinds. Of reptiles, the 
hamadryad is met with in remote and dense forests. Cobras, 
pythons, the karaii^ the rat snake or dhdmin^ the green snake 
and others are general in all parts. Iguanas and chameleons 
may often be seen, while large lizards called ‘ bloodsuckers ’ are 
universal. Crocodiles abound in most of the western rivers, 
where mahseer and other large fish are also to be found. Of 
insects, leeches are common in the forests in the wet season, 
and are very troublesome. The lac insect propagates on the 
jdldri tree. Bees of many kinds are common. A small fly, 
not bigger than a flea, called the eye-fly or mango-fly, is quite 
a pest, especially in the mango season, and spreads ophthalmia. 
Mosquitoes are universal, and white ants or termites insatiable 
in their ravages. There is a great variety of mantis, some of 
which simulate straws or leaves. 

The year in Mysore may be divided into three seasons, the Climate, 
rainy, the cold, and the hot. The first commences with the 
bursting of the south-west monsoon, generally early in June, 
and continues, with some interval in August and September, to 
the middle of November, closing with the heavy rains of what 
is popularly called the north-east monsoon. It is followed by 
the cold season, which is generally entirely free from rain, and 
lasts till the end of February. The hot season then sets in. 
during March, and increases in intensity to the end of May, 
with occasional relief from thunderstorms. The temperature 
IS most agreeable during the rainy months, the range of the 
thermometer at Bangalore at that season being between 64° and 
84°. In the cold season the mercury falls there as low as 51° 
in the early morning, and sometimes rises to 80® during the day* 
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The minimum and maximum in the shade during the hottest 
months are about 66® and 91®, or in extreme seasons, 96®. 

Rainfall. The annual rainfall ranges from over 360 inches on the crest 
of the Western Ghats to as little as 19 inches in the north 
centre. But these are extremes that apply only to limited areas. 
The excessive rain of the Malnad rapidly diminishes eastwards, 
and from 20 to 37 inches may be accepted as the general 
annual average for the greater part of the State The zone of 
heavy rain, 60 inches and over, is confined to the Western 
Ghat region from Sorab to Manjarabad. From 40 to 60 inches 
of rain fall between Sorab and Shikarpur, in the Baba Budans 
region, and in Heggadadevankote. The zone of 25 to 40 
inches extends over all the remainder of the State, except 
Chitaldroog District, the north of Tumkur and Kolar Districts, 
and the extreme south-east of Mysore District, which have less 
than 25 inches. The distribution closely follows that of the 
forest belts, the heaviest rain coinciding with the evergreen 
belt, the next with the deciduous forest, and the least rainy 
tracts with the dry belt. 

The cold-season rains, December to March, are insignificant, 
scanty, and not much needed for the standing crops. But they 
are useful in keeping up the pasture supply. The hot-season 
rains, in April and May, sometimes called mango showers, are 
of the accidental kind, and give heavy short storms from the 
east. They are very important for agriculture, as a copious fall 
replenishes the tanks, and enables the cultivators to prepare the 
land for the ensuing monsoon. The south-west monsoon from 
June to September is perhaps the most essential for the 
country, which requires the steady drizzling rains of this season 
to make the soil productive. The north-east monsoon in 
October and November is essentially important for filling the 
tanks, and providing a store of water that may last over the 
rainless months, 

A Meteorological department was formed in 1893, with 
observatories at Bangalore, Mysore, Hassan, and Chitaldroog, 
and having under its direction 203 rain-gauge stations. The 
table on the next page shows the average temperature and 
rainfall recorded at Bangalore, Mysore, and Chitaldroog for a 
period of years prior to 1901. 

History. The authentic history of Mysore, like that of India in general, 
begins after the invasion by Alexander the Great in 327 b.c., 

^ The mean. annual relative humidity of the Mysore State is set down by 
Mr. H. F. Blanford as 66, that of Malabar and Coorg being 79, and of 
tbe Carnatic 67* {^Climates atid W^cdker of India^ 
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and has been gathered from the inscriptions, several thousands 
in number, scattered all over the country \ On the retirement 
of Alexander, the north of India came under the dominion of 
Chandra Gupta, the first of the Maurya emperors, with his Chandra 
capital at Pataliputra (Patna on the Ganges). According to 
Jain traditions, supported by inscriptions and monuments, 
Chandra Gupta ended his days at Sravana Belgola in Mysore. 

In accordance with the dictates of the Jain religion, he gave 
up his throne in order to close his life in religious exercises, 
and accompanied the great teacher Bhadrabahu on the migra- 
tion which he led to the south from Ujjain, at the beginning of 
a twelve years’ famine which he had predicted. When they 


Station. 

Height of 
Observatory 
above sea- 
level in 
feet. 


Average temperature (in degrees F ) 

in 


January. 

May. 

July. 

November. 

Mean. 

Diur- 

nal 

range. 

Mean. 

Diur- 

nal 

range 

Mean. 

Diur- 

nal 

range. 

Mean. 

Diur- 

nal 

range. 

Bangalore* 

3,021 

68 8 

23 3 

804 

22 2 

742 

163 

70 8 

173 

Mysore t . . 

2,518 

725 

24*5 

809 

22 6 

750 

159 

73 3 


Cfaitaldroogt . 

2,40s 

73*5 

22 9 

82 7 1 

22 9 

75 3 

13*6 

73 5 

183 


Note — ^The diurnal range is the average distance between maximum and minimum 
temperatures of each day. 

♦ 1 he figures for January are for twenty-four years and the others for twenty-five, 
t The figures for January are for eight years and the others for nine. 

X The figures are for nine years. 




Average rainfall (in inches) for twenty-five years ending with 1901 in 

Station. 













Total 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June. 

July. 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

of 

year. 

Bangalore . 

0 12 

0 20 

0-45 

0-66 

'X 31 

429 

297 

391 

5 02 

6-82 


313 

0-49 

35 05 

Mysore . . 

007 

0'20 

2'6o 

5 57 

3*57 

2 36 

312 

48s 

233 

0*47 

32 6x 

Chitaldroog 

0 17 

0*04 

0*27 

147 

3 22 

2.77 

2-70 

277 

405 

4 26 

278 

033 

24.83 


reached Sravana Belgola, Bhadrabahu felt his end approaching, 
and sent on the body of pilgrims under Visakha to the Punnata 
country, the south-western portion of Mysore, he himself 
remaining behind, tended by a single disciple, who was no 
other than Chandra Gupta, There he died, and Chandra 
Gupta also, after sundving his teacher twelve years. Whatever 
truth there may be in this story, the discovery by Mr. Rice of 
edicts of Asoka in the north-east of the Mysore country has Asofca, 
put it beyond doubt that that portion of the State formed part 
of the Maurya empire. Asoka also sent missionaries, among 

^ These have been published by Mh L, Rice, C.T.E., the Mysore Director 
of Archaeology, m a series called Epigraphia Camctiica, numbering twelve 
volumes. 
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other places, to Mahisa-mandala (Mysore) and Vanavasi (Bana- 
vasi, north-west of the State). These were probably just beyond 
the limits of his empire, 

Andhras or The north of Mysore next came under the rule of the Andhra 
or Satavahana dynasty. From the latter name is derived the 
form Salivahana, applied to an era, dating from a.d. 78, which 
is in common use. Their period extends from the second 
century B.c. to the second century a. d., and their dominions 
stretched from east to west over the entire Deccan. Their 
chief capital was Dhanakataka (Dharanikotta on the Kistna), but 
they had a western capital at Paithan on the Godavari. The 
kings who ruled in Mysore bore the general name Satakarni. 
Kadambas. The Andhras were succeeded by the Kadambas in the north- 
west, and by the Pallavas in the north-east. The former were 
of indigenous origin, their birthplace being Sthanagundur 
(Talagunda in the Shikarpur taluk). Banavasi was their capital, 
Pallavas. and Shimoga District a part of their kingdom. The Pallavas 
had Kanchi (Conjee veram) as their capital, and Tundaka or 
Tonda-mandala (the Madras country east of Mysore) as their 
Mahavalis territory, and displaced the Mahavalis or Banas, claiming 
orBanas. (jegcent from Bali or Maha Bali, apparently connected with 
Mahabalipur (the Seven Pagodas, on the Madras coast). 
Nolambas. From the ninth century the Pallavas are also called Nonambas 
or Nolambas, and gave their name to Nonambavadi or Nolam- 
bavadi (Chitaldroog District), the inhabitants of which are 
represented by the existing Nonabas. 

Gangas. Meanwhile two Ganga princes from the north, of the 
Ikshvaku and therefore Solar race, named Dadiga and Madhava, 
aided by the Jain priest Simhanandi, whom they met at Perur 
(still called Ganga-Perur, in Cuddapah), established themselves 
towards the close of the second century throughout the remain- 
ing parts of the Mysore country, with Kuvalala or Kolala 
j (Kolar) as their chief city, and Nandagiri (Nandidroog) as their 
stronghold, founding the Gangavadi kingdom, whose inhabitants 
survive in the existing Gangadikaras. The name of this dynasty, 
which ruled in Mysore till the opening of the eleventh century, 
connects them with the Gangas or Gangaridae, the people of 
the Ganges valley, who according to Greek and Roman writers 
were the chief subjects of Chandra Gupta. The Gangas also 
founded dynasties in Kalinga (Orissa and adjacent parts), and 
are mentioned by Pliny as Gangaridae Calingae. It was remorse 
for the slaughter and devastation that attended his conquest 
of Kalinga which led Asoka to devote himself to peace and 
religion, as stated in his thirteenth Rock Edict. The boun- 
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daries of Gangavadi are given as : north, Marandale (not 
identified); east, Tonda-nad ; west, the ocean in the direction 
of Chera (Cochin and Travancore) ; south, Kongu (Salem and 
Coimbatore). All the kings had the cognomen Kongunivarma. 

The third king removed his capital to Talakad on the Cauvery. 

The seventh king, Durvinlta, made extensive conquests in the 
south and east, capturing some of the Pallava possessions. In 
the middle of the eighth century the Ganga dominion was in , 
a high state of prosperity, and was designated the Srirajya or 
‘ fortunate kingdom.’ The king SrTpurusha subdued the Palla- 
vas and took from them the title Permmanadi, always applied 
to the subsequent Ganga kings. He fixed the royal residence 
at Manyapura (Manne in Bangalore District). 

To revert to the north-west of the country. In the fifth Chalnkyas. 
century the Chalukyas, claiming to come from Ajodhya, 
appeared in the Deccan and overcame the Rashtrakutas, but 
were stopped by the Pallavas. In the sixth century the Chalukya 
king Pulikesin wrested Vatapi (Badami in Bijapur District) 
from the Pallavas and made it his capital. His son subdued 
the Mauryas ruling in the Konkan, and the Kadambas of 
Banavasi. Another son conquered the Kalachuris also. Puli- 
kesin II, in the seventh century, came into contact with the 
Gangas. About 617 the Chalukyas separated into two branches. 

The Eastern Chalukyas made Vengi (in Kistna District), taken 
from the Pallavas, and subsequently Rajahmundry, their capital, 
while the Western Chalukyas continued to rule from Vatapi, 
and eventually from Kalyani (in the Nizam’s Dominions). 

These are styled the Satyasraya family, from a name of Puli- 
kesin, the first king of this branch, who was a great conqueror. 

His chief victory was over Harshavardhana, king of Kanauj, 
the most powerful monarch in Northern India. By this 
conquest he gained the title of Paramesvara. Both kings are 
described by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang. Pulikesin 
exchanged presents with Khusru II of Persia. After his death 
the Pallavas inflicted severe losses on the Western Chalukyas, 
but Vikramaditya restored their power. He subdued the 
Pandya, Chola, Kerala, and Kalabhra kings, and captured 
Kanchi, forcing the Pallava king, who had never bowed to any 
man, to place his crown at his feet. The three next kings 
followed up these victories, until all the powers from the 
Guptas on the Ganges to the southernmost rulers of Ceylon 
had submitted to them. 

But the Rashtrakutas, under their kings Dantidurga and 
Krishna or Kannara, now succeeded in freeing themselves, and Rattas. 
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for 200 years from the middle of the eighth century became 
supreme. They were also called Rattas, and their territory 
Rattavadi. Their capital, at first Mayurakhandi (Morkhand in 
Nasik District), was early in the ninth century at Manyakheta 
(Malkhed in the Nizam's Dominions). They commonly bore 
the title Vallabha, taken from the Chalukyas, which, in its 
Prakrit form Ballaha, led to their being called Balharas by Arab 
travellers of the tenth century. At the end of the eighth century 
Dhruva or Dharavarsha made the Pallava king pay tribute, and 
defeated and imprisoned the king of the Gangas, who had never 
been conquered before. During the interregnum thus caused, 
Rashtrakuta viceroys governed the Ganga territories, of whom 
inscriptions tell us of Kambharasa, surnamed Ranavaloka, 
apparently a son of Dharavarsha, and in 813 Chaki Raja. 
Eventually the Rashtrakuta king Govinda or Prabhutavarsha 
released the Ganga king, probably Sivamara, and replaced him 
on the throne. Nripatunga or Amoghavarsha had a very long 
reign during the ninth century, and has left writings in the 
Kanarese language which show his great interest in the people 
and country of Karnataka^. His successor was engaged in 
constant wars with the Eastern Chalukyas. These were sub- 
dued in the middle of the tenth century by the Cholas, who 
thus came into collision with the Rashtrakutas, then in intimate 
alliance with the Gangas. Butuga of the latter family had 
married a Rashtrakuta princess, and helped his brother-in-law 
Kannara or Akalavarsha to secure the throne. He now ren- 
dered him a great service by slaying Rajaditya, the Chola king, 
at Takkola (near Arkonam). This put a stop to the Chola 
invasion ; and Butuga was rewarded with the north-western 
districts of Mysore, in addition to those in the Bombay country 
which formed the dowry of his bride. In 973 Taila restored the 
supremacy of the Western Chalukyas, and Indra, the last of the 
Rashtrakutas, died at Sravana Belgola in 982. 

From the time of Rachamalla, about 820, the Gangas had 
again prospered, and all the kings to the end take the title 
Satyavakya in addition to Permmanadi. Rachamalla was 
followed by Nitimarga, and he by Satyavakya and Ereyappa. 
Then came Butuga, already mentioned. His successor, Mara- 
simha, utterly destroyed the Nolambas. With Rakkasa Ganga 
and a Nxtimarga or Ganga Raja the dynasty came to an end, in 
the manner related below. 

The revival of the Western Chalukya power continued for 
200 years, during the first half of which they were engaged in 
^ A small Sanskrit work by him on morality was translated into Tibetan. 
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continual wars with the Cholas. The latter had from 972 com- 
pletely subjugated the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi, whose 
kingdom was eventually made an apanage of the Chola empire, 
being ruled by Chola princes as viceroys. At the same time 
a Chola princess was married to the Kalinga Ganga king still 
farther north. In 997 the Cholas under Rajaraja had invaded 
Mysore in the east. In 1004 they reappeared in overwhelming 
force, under his son Rajendra Chola, took Talakad, and sub- 
verted the Ganga sovereignty, capturing all the south and east 
of the country, up to a line from about Arkalgud through 
Seringapatam and Nelamangala to Nidugal. 

The remaining portions of Mysore, that is, the north and Later 
west, were subject to the Western Chalukyas, of whom the most Chalukyas. 
celebrated was Vikramaditya, the son of a Ganga mother, who 
ruled from 1076 to 1126. Their empire is generally called 
Kuntala, of which the Banavase-nad, or Shimoga District, was 
a principal province. The capital of this was Balligave, now 
Belgami in the Shikarpur tdluk^ which contained splendid 
temples, dedicated to Jina, Buddha, Vishnu, Siva, and Brahma. 

Famous scholars were at the head of its five maths, where, as in 
the mediaeval monasteries of Europe, food and medicine were 
dispensed to all comers. 

The Chalukyas were supplanted in 1155 by the Kalachuris Kalackuris. 
in the person of Bijjala, who had been their minister and 
general. During his time took place the Saiva revival which 
resulted in the establishment of the Lingayat creed, still the 
popular religion of the Kanarese-speaking countries. The 
Kalachuri power lasted but a short time, till about 1183. 

The local dynasty which rose to dominion in Mysore on the Poysalas or 
overthrow of the Gangas was that of the Poysalas or Hoysalas, Poysalas. 
by origin a line of chiefs in the Western Ghats. Their birth- 
place was Sosevur or Sasikapura (now Angadi in Kadur District). 

The founder was Sala, who at the exclamation poy Sala (strike, 

Sala !) by a Jain priest slew the tiger that was threatening him, 
and thence took the name Poysala (of which Hoysala is the 
modem form), the priest aiding him in establishing a kingdom. 

The Hoysalas claim to be Yadavas and therefore of the Lunar 
race. At first they recognized the Western Chalukyas as over- 
lords. Their capital was fixed at Dorasamudra (now Halebid 
in Hassan District). In the time of Vinayaditya, who ruled to 
the end of the eleventh century, the kingdom included Konkana, 
Alvakheda (South Kanara), Bayalnad (Wynaad), Talakad (the 
south of Mysore District), and Savimale (somewhere north 
towards the Kistna). His son Ereyanga was a great general 
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under the Chalukyas, and among other exploits burnt Dhar, the 
Malava capital. He died before his father, and the throne 
passed to his sons. Of these, Bitti Deva, who ruled from 
1104 to 1141, was the most distinguished. Under the influence 
of the reformer Ramanuja, who had taken refuge in his kingdom 
from Chola persecution, he exchanged the Jain faith for that 
of Vishnu, and took the name of Vishnu vardhana. He also 
entered upon an extensive range of conquests, an early achieve- 
ment being the capture of Talakad about 1116. This was 
followed by the expulsion from Mysore of the Cholas. The 
boundaries of the kingdom in his reign were extended to the 
lower ghat of Nangali (Kolar District) on the east ; Kongu, 
Cheram, and Anaimalai (Salem and Coimbatore) on the south ; 
the Barkanur ghat road of Konkana on the west ; and Savimale 
on the north. Rameswaram is also given as a boundary on the 
south. His own country he gave to the Brahmans, while he 
ruled over countries won by his sword. He died at Bankapur 
(in Dharwar) and was succeeded by his son Narasimha. His 
grandson, Vira Ballala, who came to the throne in 1173, gained 
such renown that the kings of this family are sometimes called 
the Ballalas. He won important victories to the north over the 
Kalachuris and the Seunas (or Yadavas of Deogiri), especially 
one at Soratur, and carried the Hoysala kingdom up to and 
beyond the Peddore or Kistna, taking up his residence at 
Lokkigundi (Lakkundi in DhSrwar). He reduced all the hill 
forts about the Tungabhadra, and capturing Uchchangi, which 
the Cholas, after besieging for twelve years, had abandoned as 
hopeless, brought into subjection the Pandyas of that place. 
His son, Narasimha II, repulsed the Seunas in the north-west, 
but was mostly engaged in wars to the south-east, where he 
overthrew the Pandya, subdued the Kadava (or Pallava) and 
Magara kings, and rescued the Chola leader, reseating him on 
Seunas. his throne. The Seunas took this opportunity to press south- 
wards, and succeeded in settling in parts of the north-west. 
Someswara next came to the throne in 1233 ; and in his time 
the Seunas attempted to advance as far as Dorasamudra, the 
capital, but were driven back, though their general, Saluva 
Tikkama, claimed some success. The Hoysala king, however, 
went to live in the Chola country, at Kannanur or Vikramapura 
(near Srirangam and Trichinopoly). On his death in 1254 
a partition was made of the Hoysala territories, the capital and 
the ancestral Kannada kingdom going to his son Narasimha III, 
while the Tamil provinces and Kolar District were given to 
another son, Ramanatha. The Seunas, under their king 
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Mahadeva, were again put to flight by Narasimha. The king- 
dom was then once more united under Ballala III, who came 
to the throne in 1291. During his reign the Musalmans 
invaded the country in 1310, under Kafur, the general of Ala- 
ud-dln of the Khiljl or second Pathan dynasty. The king was 
defeated and taken prisoner : Dorasamudra was sacked, and the 
enemy returned to Delhi literally laden with gold. The king's 
son, carried off as a hostage, was restored in 1313. A later 
expedition in 1326, sent by Muhammad III of the house of 
Tughlak, completely demolished the capital. The king seems 
to have retired to Tondanur (Tonnur, north of Seringapatam), 
but eventually went to live at Unnamale (Tiruvannamalai or 
Trinomalee, in South Arcot). He returned, however, to a place 
in Mysore called Virupaksha-pattana (perhaps Hosdurga), and 
died fighting against the Turakas or Musalmans at Beribi in 
1342. A son Virupaksha Ballala was crowned in 1343, but 
the Hoysala power was at an end. 

The last great Hindu empire of the south was established in Vijayana- 
1336 at Vijayanagar on the Tungabhadra. Two princes of the 
Yadava line and Lunar race, named Hakka and Bukka, pro- 
bably subordinates of the Hoysalas, were aided in founding 
a new state by Madhava or Vidyaranya, head of the math 
of Sankaracharya, the great reformer of the eighth century, at 
Sringeri in Kadur District. Hakka took the name of Harihara, 
in which Vishnu and Siva are combined, but the tutelary deity 
of the line was Virupaksha. Harihara was the first king, and 
was succeeded by Bukka, whose son Harihara II followed. 

They speedily became paramount throughout the South, but 
their extension northwards was checked by the foundation in 
1347 of the Bahmani kingdom, which was Musalman. Alto- 
gether eight kings of the first or Sangama dynasty ruled till 
1479. Among them more than one of the name of Deva Raya 
was celebrated. Indeed the first Deva Raya, son of Harihara II, 
takes the title Pratapa, and claims to be the progenitor of 
a Pratapa dynasty. The most prominent feature of their period 
was the sanguinary wars between the Vijayanagar kings and the 
Bahmani Sultans of Gulbarga, the description of which fills 
the pages of Firishta. The wealth and magnificence of the 
capital are attested by the accounts of the Italian traveller 
Nicolo de’ Conti in 1421, and of Abd-ur-razzak, Persian envoy to 
Deva Raya in 1443. The later kings were less powerful, and 
Muhammad Shah II was overrunning the whole territory, when 
he was opposed by Narasimha, a chief of the Saluva family, 
related in some way to the king, whose possessions extended 
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over Telingtoa and the east of Mysore. Though the Sultan 
captured the strong fort of Malur (in Klolar District) and some 
other places, and plundered Kanchi, Narasimha staved off the 
danger, but usurped the throne himself. His son, however, 
was in turn ousted by his general Narasinga, who belonged to 
the Yadava race, and was descended from a line of Tuluva 
kings. He crossed the Cauvery, it is said, when in full flood, 
and seizing his enemy alive, took possession of Seringapatam. 
The conquest of the whole of the South followed, and he 
became the founder of the Narasinga dynasty. About the same 
period the Bahmani kingdom was broken up by revolts, and five 
Musalman States took its place in the Deccan. That which 
had most to do with Mysore was Bijapur. 

Narasinga’s sons, Narasimha, Krishna Raya, and Achyuta 
Raya, in turn succeeded to the Vijayanagar throne. Krishna 
Raya was one of the most powerful and distinguished of its 
monarchs. He inflicted a severe defeat upon the Muham- 
madans about 1520, in consequence of which a good under- 
standing prevailed between the courts of Vijayanagar and 
Bijapur for a considerable time. One of the earliest expedi- 
tions of the reign was against Ganga Raja, the chief of 
Ummattur (in Mysore District), who had rebelled and claimed 
Penukonda, perhaps as being a Ganga. His main stronghold 
was on the island of Sivasamudram, at the Falls of the Cauvery, 
and parts of Bangalore District were known as the Sivasamu- 
dram country. Krishna Raya captured his fort at the Falls, 
and also took Seringapatam. He extended the limits of the 
empire until they reached to Cuttack on the east, and to Goa 
on the west. He was a great patron of Sanskrit and Telugu 
literature. Interesting accounts of the capital in his reign have 
been left by Duarte Barbosa. On the death of Achyuta his 
infant son succeeded, but died early. His nephew Sadasiva 
Raya was then placed on the throne by the great minister 
Rama Raja, who was his brother-in-law, and by the council. 
But Rama Raja himself wielded the chief power of the State. 
In spite of great ability, his arrogance was such that the 
Musalman States of Bijapur, Golconda, Ahmadnagar, and 
Bldar were provoked to combine in an attack on Vijayanagar 
as their common enemy. In the battle of Talikota near 
Raichur, on January 23, 1565, Rama Raja was slain, on which 
the Hindu army fled panic-stricken, and the royal family escaped 
to Penukonda. The victorious Muhammadans marched to 
Vijayanagar, which they utterly sacked and destroyed. Cesare 
de' Federici describes the desolation which ensued. 
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Rama Raja’s brother, Tirumala Raja, removed the capital to 
Penukonda, and his son succeeded to the throne left vacant by 
Sadasiva Raya, thus establishing the Rama Raja dynasty. In 
1577 Penukonda was bravely defended against the Musalmans 
by Jagadeva Raya, who was the king’s father-in-law, and 
became chief of Channapatna (Bangalore District). In 1585 
the capital was again removed, now to Chandragiri. But the 
empire was breaking up. In 1610 the Mysore king seized 
Seringapatam, and other feudatories began to throw off their 
allegiance. It was in 1639 that the English obtained from 
Sri Ranga Raya the settlement of Madras. Six years later, 
Chandragiri and Chingleput, another nominal capital, being 
taken by the forces of Golconda, the king fled to the protection 
of Sivappa Naik of Bednur (Shimoga District), who installed 
him at Sakkarepatna and neighbouring places, and attempted 
to besiege Seringapatam under pretence of restoring him. But' 
with him the empire ended. A member of the family 
established himself at Anegundi, on the opposite side of the 
river to Vijayanagar ; and his line continued till 1776, when 
Tipu Sultan overran the whole country, dispossessed the 
reigning chief, and burnt Anegundi. Some survivors of the 
line are still there. 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the Vijayanagar Pohg&rs. 
kings had bestowed on, or confirmed to, vassal chiefs, bearing 
various titles, sundry tracts in Mysore, on the condition of 
paying tribute and rendering military service. Those in the 
north were controlled direct from the capital. The southern 
chiefs were under viceroy, termed the Sri Ranga Rayal, at 
Seringapatam, After the disaster of Talikota, although a 
nominal allegiance continued to be paid to the viceroy, such 
of the chiefs as had the power gradually declared their inde- 
pendence. Among these were the Naiks of Keladi or Bednur, 
Basavapatna, and Chitaldroog in the north ; the Naiks of 
Belur in the west ; the Naiks of Hagalvadi, and the Gaudas of 
Yelahanka and Ballapur, in the centre; the Gauda of Sugatur 
in the east; the Changalvas, and the Wodeyars of Mysore, 

Kalale, Ummattur, and others, in the south. These poligdrs \ 
as they were called, will be noticed in connexion with their 
respective Districts. 

Bijapur and Ahmadnagar entered into a mutual agreement 
in 1573 to extend their conquests in such directions as not to 
interfere with one another. The Bijapur line was to the south. 

Adoni having been captured, and the west coast regions over- 
* Properly palayagdra^ the holder of a pdlaya or baronial estate. 
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run, an attempt was made in 1577 Penukonda. But it 
found a gallant defender, as before stated, in Jagadeva Raya, 
who forced the Bijapur army to retire. For this brilliant 
service, his territory of Baramahal was extended across Mysore 
to the Western Ghats, and he made Channapatna his capital. 
At about the same period Tamme Gauda of Sugatur rendered 
some important service, for which he received the title of 
Chikka Raya, with a grant of territory from Hoskote in the 
west to Punganur in the east. Meanwhile the Rajas of Mysore 
had been absorbing all the lesser States to their south, till in 
i6ro they secured Seringapatam, ousting the effete viceroy. In 
1613 they took Ummattur, in 1630 Channapatna, and in 1644 
uprooted the Changalvas in Piriyapatna, thus becoming the 
dominant power in the south of the country. 

Bijapur. But in the north and east an invasion by Bijapur in 1636 
was successful. After the appointment of Aurangzeb as viceroy 
of the Deccan, Bijapur became tributary to Delhi. Its arms 
were then directed to the south, under Randullah Khan, ac- 
companied by Shahji, father of the famous Sivaji, as second in 
command, with the promise of a Jdgir in the territories to be 
conquered. The Bedntir kingdom was now overrun, and the 
chief besieged in Kavaledurga, but he bought off the enemy. 
An attempt on Seringapatam was repulsed with great slaughter 
by Kanthirava, the Mysore Raja. The invaders then cap- 
tured Bangalore and Kolar District in 1639, and, descending 
the Ghats, took Vellore and Gingee. On returning to the 
table-land, Dod-Ballapur, Sira, and the south of Chital- 
droog District fell into their hands by 1644. A province 
named Camatic-Bijapur-Balaghat was now formed, including 
Kolar, Hoskote, Bangalore, and Sira. This was bestowed as 

Shabji. a jdgir on Shahji, who was also governor of the conquered 
territory below the Ghats, called Camatic-Bijapur-Payanghat. 
Under him a large Maratha element was introduced into 
Mysore. Shahji died in 1664, and his son VenkojI or 
Ekojl, who lived at Tanjore, inherited his father's possessions. 
But Sivaji, the only surviving son of the first marriage, resolved 
to claim a half-share. To enforce this he overran the Car- 
natic provinces above and below the Ghats in 1677, and in 
the end VenkojI was induced to agree to a partition, by which 
he retained Tanjore. 

Mughals, In 1684 the Mughal arms, under Aurangzeb, were once 
more directed to the Deccan for the purpose of crushing the 
Marathas, and subjugating the Muhammadan States of Bijapur 
and Golconda. Bijapur was taken in 1686^ Golcondain 1687, 
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Flying columns were sent out after each of these captures to 
secure the dependent districts south of the Tungabhadra. A 
new province was thus formed in 1687, with Sira (Tumkur 
District) as the capital. It was composed of the seven parganas 
of Basavapatna, Budihal, Sira, Penukonda, Dod-Ballapur, Hos- 
kote, and Kolar ; and it had, as tributary States, Harpanahalli, 
Kondarpi, Anegundi, Bednur, Chitaldroog, and Mysore. 
Bangalore was sold to the Raja of Mysore for 3 lakhs of rupees, 
the sum he had agreed to give for it to VenkojT, who finding it 
too far off to control had offered it for sale. Kasim Khan, 
with the designation of Faujdar Dlwan, was the first governor 
of this province of Sira. It continued a Mughal possession 
till 1757. 

We must now retrace our steps, to relate the history of the Mysore 
Mysore family. Their origin is ascribed to two Kshattriya 
princes of the Yadava race, named Vijaya and Krishna, who 
came from Dwarka in Kathiawar to the south in 1399, and, 
being pleased with the country, took up their abode in 
Mahishur or Mysore, the chief town. Here they heard that the 
Wodeyar or chief of Hadinadu, a few miles to the south-east, 
had wandered away, being out of his mind, and that the neigh- 
bouring chief of Karugahalli, who was of inferior caste, taking 
advantage of the defenceless condition of the family, had 
demanded the only daughter of the house in marriage. To 
this a consent had been given under compulsion, and arrange- 
ments unwillingly made for the ceremony. The two brothers 
resolved to espouse the cause of the distressed maiden, and 
having secreted themselves with some followers, fell upon the 
chief and his retinue while seated at the banquet and slew him. 
Marching at once on Karugahalli, they surprised it and re- 
turned in triumph to Hadinadu, where the girl became the 
willing bride of Vijaya, who took the title of Odeyar or 
Wodeyar, and assumed the government of Hadinadu and 
Karugahalli, with a profession of the religion of the Jangamaor 
Lingayats. The fourth king, Chama Raja III, who reigned from 
1513 to 1552, made a partition of his dominions between his 
three sons. To Chama Raja IV, surnamed Bol or ‘bald,’ he 
gave Mysore, and, no male heir surviving to either of the other 
brothers, the succession was continued in the junior or Mysore 
branch. 

It was in the time of Chama Raja IV that the fatal disaster 
of Talikota befell the Vijayanagar empire, and the authority of 
its viceroy at Seringapatam was in consequence impaired. 
Accordingly Chama Raja evaded payment of tribute, while the 

c 2 
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imbecile viceroy attempted in vain to arrest him. When, after 
Raja the short reign of his elder brother, Raja Wodeyar was raised 
Wodeyar. throne by the elders, the fortunes of the royal family 

became established. He contrived in i6io to gain possession 
of Seringapatam, ousting the aged viceroy lirumala Raja, who 
retired to Talafead. In 1613 Raja Wodeyar subdued Um- 
mattur and annexed its possessions to Mysore. He also made 
some acquisitions northwards from Jagadeva Raya's territories. 
His policy was to suppress the Wodeyars or local chiefs and to 
conciliate the ryots. He was followed by his grandson Chama 
Raja VI, who pursued the same policy, and by the capture in 
1630 of Channapatna absorbed into Mysore all the possessions 
of Jagadeva Raya. 

Kantlilrava Of the succeeding kings, Kanthirava Narasa Raja was dis- 
Nar^a tinguished. The year after his accession in 1638 he had to 
defend Seringapatam against the Bijapur forces, and, as already 
related, drove them off with great slaughter. He extended 
the kingdom on all sides, taking Satyamangalam and other 
places from the Naik of Madura southwards ; overthrowing the 
Changalvas in the west, thus gaining Piriyapatna and Arkalgud ; 
capturing Hosur (now in Salem) to the north ; and inflicting 
a severe defeat at Yelahanka on Kempe Gauda of MSgadi, who 
was forced to pay a heavy contribution. He added to and 
strengthened the fortifications of Seringapatam, assumed more 
of royal state at his court, and was the first to establish a 
mint, where were coined the Kandiiraya (Canteroy) kuns and 
fanams named after him, which continued to be the current 
national money of Mysore until the Muhammadan usurpation. 
He died without issue, and of two claimants to the throne, 
Dodda Dodda Deva Raja, grandson of Bol Chama Raja, was selected. 
Deva Raja, during his reign that Sri Ranga Raya, the last repre- 

sentative of Vijayanagar, fled for refuge to Bednur. Sivappa 
Naik, the head of that State, on the plea of restoring the royal 
line, appeared before Seringapatam vrith a large force. But 
he was compelled to retreat, and the Mysore armies overran 
the parts in the west which he had conferred on Sri Ranga 
Raya. The Naik of Madura now invaded Mysore, but was 
also forced to retire, while Mysore troops, capturing Erode and 
Dharapuram, levied contributions from Trichinopoly and other 
chief places. Dodda Deva was a great friend of the Brahmans, 
and profuse in his donations to them. He died at Chiknaya- 
kanhalli, then the northern boundary of the State, the southern 
Chikka being Dharapuram in Coimbatore. The western and eastern 
Deva Raja, boundaries were Sakkarepatna and Salem. Chikka Deva Raja, 
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previously passed over, now came to the throne, and proved 
to be one of the most distinguished of his line. When a youth 
at Yelandur he had formed a friendship with a Jain pandit^ 
who was now made the minister, though obnoxious on account 
of his faith. A regular postal system was for the first time 
established, which was also utilized for detective purposes. 
Maddagiri and other places to the north were conquered, 
making Mysore conterminous with Carnatic-Bijapur-Balaghat, 
then disorganized by the raids of Sivaji. For ten years following 
a variety of vexatious petty taxes were imposed, in order to 
increase the revenue without incurring the odium of enhancing 
the fixed land tax. Great discontent ensued, fanned by the 
Jangama priests. The ryots refused to till the land, and, 
deserting their villages, assembled as if to emigrate. The king 
resolved upon a treacherous massacre of the Jangama priests, 
and this sanguinary measure stopped all opposition to the new 
financial system, but the minister was assassinated as being 
the mstigator of the innovations. With his dying breath he 
recommended as his successor a Brahman named Tirumalarya, 
one of the most learned and eminent ministers of Mysore. 

This brings us to 1687, when the Mughals, having captured 
Bijapur, were forming the province of Sira. VenkojI had 
agreed, as before related, to sell Bangalore to the Mysore Raja 
for 3 lakhs of rupees. But Kasim Khto, the Mughal general, 
first seized it and then carried out the bargain, pocketing the 
money himself. Through him the Raja assiduously cultivated 
an alliance with Aurangzeb, and meanwhile subdued such parts 
of the country as would not interfere with the Mughal opera- 
tions. A great part of B^amahal and Salem below the Ghats 
was thus added to Mysore, and by 1694 all the west up to 
the Baba Budan mountains. In 1696 the territory of the 
Naik of Madura was invaded and Trichinopoly besieged. In 
the absence of the main army, a Maratha force marching to 
the relief of Gingee suddenly appeared before Seringapatam, 
attracted by the hope of plunder. The Mysore army, recalled 
by express, returned by forced marches, and by a skilful 
stratagem totally defeated the enemy, who lost everything. 
Kasim Khan now died; and the king, in order to establish 
fresh interest at court and obtain if possible recognition of his 
new conquests, sent an embassy to the emperor at Ahmadnagar, 
which returned in 1700 with a new signet, bearing the title 
Jug Deo Raj, and permission to sit on an ivory throne. The 
king now formed the administration into eighteen departments, 
in imitation of what the envoys had seen at the Mughal court. 
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He died in 1704, at the age of seventy-six, having accumulated 
a large treasure, and notwithstanding the troublous times, 
established a secure and prosperous State, extending from 
Palni and Anaimalai in the south to Midagesi in the north, 
and from Carnatic Garh in Baramahal in the east to Coorg 
and Balam in the west. 

In the reign of Dodda Krishna Raja the Nawab 

of Sira’s jurisdiction was restricted to the Balaghat^ a separate 
Nawab of Arcot being appointed to the Payanghat. The 
ascendancy of the throne in Mysore began to decline, and 
all power fell into the hands of the ministers, Devaraj and 
Nanjaraj^. At frequent intervals armies sent by the rival 
Nawabs or by the Subahdar of the Deccan appeared, claiming 
contributions and, if they could not be driven away, had to be 
bought off. When at length the Marathas appeared in 1757 
under Balaji Rao, so impoverished had the State become that 
several taluks were pledged to them as security to induce them 
to retire. 

Meanwhile, at the siege in 1749 of Devanhalli, then a frontier 
fortress, a volunteer horseman had come to notice who was 
destined before long to gain the supreme power in the State 
and to play no mean part in the history of India. This was 
Haidar All, whose courage in the field induced Nanjaraj to 
give him a command. He managed to increase his force ; 
and amid the struggles between rival candidates for the Nawab- 
ship of the Carnatic, supported by the English and French 
respectively, he secured for himself valuable booty. His services 
before Trichinopoly led to his appointment as Faujdar of 
Dindigul (Madura District), where he added to his force and 
enriched himself by wholesale plunder. The army at the 
capital having become mutinous on account of their pay being 
in arrears, Haidar was sent for to settle the disputes, which 
he did with unscrupulous ability. The fort and district of 
Bangalore were now given to him as a jd^r. On his advice 
the Marathas had been expelled from the pledged taluks when 
the rains set in and farther invasion was at the time impossible. 
They appeared again in 1759 in great force under Gopal Hari. 
Haidar was appointed to the chief command to oppose them, 
and by his skill rescued Bangalore and Channapatna, where- 
upon the Marathas, finding themselves outdone, agreed to leave 

^ There were two of this name. The first Nanjaraj was a cousin of 
Devaraj, who on his deathbed, in 1740, refunded 8 lakhs of rupees, 
estimated as the amount he had improperly acquired. He was succeeded 
by the second Nanjamj, a younger brother of Devaraj. 
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the country on payment of a certain sum in discharge of all 
claims. Returning in triumph to Seringapatam, he was received 
in a splendid darbdr^ where Nanjaraj rose up to embrace him, 
and he was saluted with the title Fateh Haidar Bahadur. The 
pay of the troops before long again fell into arrears, and again 
Haidar had to satisfy them, for which purpose more than half 
the country was placed in his hands, while Nanjaraj was forcibly 
retired. 

In 1760 the French commander Count de Lally, cooped 
up by the English in Pondicherry, sought the aid of Haidar, 
and a treaty was made. When his troops had gone away on 
this expedition, Khande Rao, his coadjutor in all his schemes 
hitherto, turned against him and induced the Raja’s party to 
try and get rid of him. A cannonade was suddenly opened 
on his camp near Seringapatam, and he was forced to flee for 
his life. Bangalore was gained just in time, and collecting his 
scattered forces, assisted by some French, he marched against 
Khande Rao, by whom he was defeated near Nanjangud. All 
now seemed lost, but he repaired secretly to Nanjaraj and 
persuaded him to resume his authority. Armed with this, he 
contrived a stratagem by which Khande Rao was completely 
deceived, and fled under the impression that he was betrayed, 
leaving all his forces to go over to Haidar. The latter re- 
conquered the southern districts and returned to Seringapatam 
at the head of a great army, with which, again by stratagem, 
he got possession of the island. The Raja was now at his 
mercy j Khande Rao was given up, and Haidar’s usurpation 
was inevitable, though he always maintained a royal occupant 
on the throne. 

Haidar soon subdued all the petty States to the east and 
north of the country, and marched against Bednur, which was 
taken m March, 1763, and a booty valued at twelve millions 
sterling fell into his hands, together with the countries on the 
west coast. This conquest was always spoken of by him as 
the foundation of his subsequent greatness. He conceived 
the idea of making a new capital for himself here, and gave 
it the name of Haidarnagar (now Nagar). He established 
a mint, from which coins in his own name were issued, and 
formed a dockyard and naval arsenal on the coast. But he 
had to reckon with the Marathas and the Nizam, who laid 
claim to some of the countries he had conquered. He was 
defeated by the former at Rattihalli, but contrived by negotia- 
tions to retrieve his fortunes with both powers. When, before 
long, they again planned a joint invasion of Mysore, he bought 
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off the Marathas and induced the Nizam to join with himself 
against the British. These he attacked in 1767, but they 
forced the Nizam to break off the alliance, and in 1769 peace 
was concluded with Haidar. It is impossible here to follow 
in detail all the operations and varying fortunes of the wars 
which Haidar, supported by the French, waged against the 
British. His last invasion of the British territories was in 
July, 1780, and while the war was in progress he died in camp 
near Arcot on December 7, 1782, at the age of sixty. An 
unlettered adventurer, he had raised himself to a throne and 
founded a kingdom. 

His son and successor, Tipu, had not the ability of his 
father; his mind was warped by a fanatical bigotry, and he 
bore the most inveterate hatred against the British. The war 
with them was prolonged until 1784, when a treaty of peace 
was concluded, followed by a successful war with the Marathas 
and the Nizam. Expeditions to the west coast followed, in 
which the most cruel persecutions befell the inhabitants. The 
only country there which Tipu had not subdued was Travan- 
core, which was under the protection of the British. But at 
the end of 1789 he invaded it, and the British at once prepared 
for war, having the MarSthas and the NizSm as allies. Lord 
Cornwallis, the Governor-General, himself took command of 
the army. After capturing Bangalore and many of the strongest 
hill forts around, he besieged Seringapatam with such vigour 
that, in February, 1792, Tipu was driven to accept the terms 
offered him : namely, the surrender of half his territories, the 
payment of 3 crores and 30 lakhs of rupees, and the delivery 
of two of his sons as hostages. With his misfortunes the 
Sultan’s caprice, fanaticism, and spirit of innovation were carried 
to the verge of insanity. He began to alter everything in the 
country. The name of every object was changed ; of cycles, 
years, and months ; of weights, measures, and coins ; of forts 
and towns ; of offices, military and civil ; the official designation 
of all persons and things : a strange parody of what was happen- 
ing in France, of which he had probably heard something. 
Exports and imports were prohibited, in * order to protect 
domestic trade ; the growth of poppy for opium was stopped, 
and all liquor shops abolished, to prevent intoxication. Grants 
to Hindu temples and indms of pdtels were confiscated. The 
fine old irrigation works were to be destroyed and reconstructed 
in his own name. His evident aim was to obliterate every 
trace of previous rulers, and to introduce a new order of things 
beginning with himself. On the death in 1796 of the pageant 
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Raja, no successor was appointed, and the royal family were 
turned out of the palace, stripped of all. 

Tipu next strained every nerve to form a coalition for the 
expulsion of the British from India. Embassies were sent to 
Constantinople and Kabul; letters to Arabia, Persia, and 
Maskat; agents to Delhi, Oudh, Hyderabad, and Poona; 
proposals to Jodhpur, Jaipur, and Kashmir. The French in 
particular were repeatedly applied to, and Bonaparte’s invasion 
of Egypt encouraged the hope of immediate aid, while over- 
tures were made by him to Tipu. But Nelson’s great victory 
at the Nile soon put an end to Bonaparte’s designs on the 
East. Lord Momington, the Governor-General, had called on 
the Sultan for an explanation of his proceedings, and receiv- 
ing evasive answers, resolved on war. The Nizam and the 
Marathas were again united with the British. General Harris, in 
command of the grand army, having defeated Tipu at Mala- 
valli, sat down before Seringapatam on April 5. The Sultan 
opened negotiations ; but the time having passed away without 
his accepting the terms offered, the fortress was carried by assault 
on May 4, 1799, and his body was found among the slain. 

After mature deliberation it was decided to restore the Krishna 
descendant of the former Rajas, under British protection, to 
the sovereignty of part of the dominions thus left vacant, and 
to divide the rest among the allies. The young prince, Krishna 
Raja Wodeyar, five years old, was placed on the throne on 
June 30. Colonel Arthur Wellesley (the future Duke of 
Wellington) was invested with the entire civil and military 
control of the State ; Pumaiya, the trusted minister of Haidar 
and Tipu, was made Dlwan; and Colonel (afterwards Sir) 

Barry Close was appointed Resident, Colonel Wellesley soon 
put down the marauding chiefs who strove to establish them- 
selves in various parts, the country was reduced to good order, 
and the government was eminently successful. A considerable 
portion of the Mysore army subsequently took part in the 
war against the Marathas, marked by Wellesley’s decisive 
victories on the fields of Assaye and Argaon. 

In 18 1 1 the Raja, having come of age, was entrusted with 
the government and Pumaiya retired, dying the following 
year. The reign began with the brightest prospects, but the 
Raja’s extravagance and lack of governing ability soon brought 
the affairs of a prosperous country to the verge of ruin. By 
1814 the treasure accumulated by Pumaiya had been dissipated 
on worthless favourites, the pay of the army was in arrears, and 
the counsels of good advisers were unheeded. Offices of state 
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were sold to the highest bidder, and the revenue was realized 
under an oppressive system called shartu The jails were filled 
with prisoners awaiting sentence, to award which the judges 
had no power. The British Government warned the Raja 
of the consequences of his reckless conduct, and in 1825 
Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras, personally visited 
Mysore to remonstrate with him. But little good resulted, 
and in 1830 disaffection came to a head in the Nagar country. 
A pretender was set up, and the insurrection spread to other 
parts. The State troops were sent against the insurgents, but 
they continued to increase in strength, and it became im- 
perative to employ the British subsidiary force. After various 
operations, Nagar was taken and the rebellion brought to 
an end. 

The British Government now appointed a Committee to 
inquire into the affairs of Mysore; and on their report the 
Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, resolved to act 
upon a clause of the original treaty made with the Raja, and 
to deprive him of ruling power. In October, 1831, he peace- 
ably surrendered the reins of government to the British Com- 
missioners appointed to administer the country. The Raja 
himself was allowed to remain at the capital, and a liberal 
provision was made for him. The Mysore Commission 
consisted at first of a very few British officers, at the head of 
whom from 1834 was Colonel (afterwards Sir) Mark Cubbon. 
It was an onerous task to free the administration from the 
abuses of long standing which had crept into every department, 
and to place the revenues on a sound basis. But his wise and 
patient measures gradually bore fruit in a people made happy 
by release from serfdom, and a ruined State restored to 
financial prosperity. No less than 769 petty items of taxation 
were swept away, but the revenue continued to rise ; and 
numberless oppressive practices were remedied. The Governor- 
General, Lord Dalhousie, visited Mysore in 1855, recorded 
his full appreciation of what had been done, but considered 
that the time had come to bring the system of administration 
into accordance wdth modem ideas. Judicial, public works, 
and educational departments were therefore formed, and 
a larger British element brought in. In 1861 Sir Mark 
Cubbon fell ill, and retired from the position he had so long 
filled with such great honour. 

The Raja had no male heir; and though his loyalty in 
the Mutiny was undoubted, a sanad of adoption was not 
granted to him by Lord Canning, on the ground that he was 
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not a ruling chief. The Raja, however, exercised his right as 
a Hindu, and adopted a son in 1865 j and after some de- 
liberation the adoption was recognized in 1867 as valid in 
regard to the succession also. With the satisfaction that his 
dynasty would be continued, he died in 1868, at the ripe age 
of seventy-four. 

Meanwhile, many changes had been made in the ad- Regulation 
ministration of Mysore, bringing it more into line with the 
Regulation Provinces. On Mr. Bowring, who succeeded Sir 
Mark Cubbon in 1862, the introduction of these innovations 
devolved. The State was portioned into new Divisions and 
Districts, with a larger staff of British officers. Revenue 
survey and indm settlement, channel and forest conservancy, 
village schools and municipalities, were some of the new 
measures brought into operation before the recognition by 
the British Government of a successor to the throne and 
during the minority of the new Raja. 

This young prince was carefully trained for his position Chama 
under European tutors ; and on his attaining majority, the 
rendition of Mysore was carried out on March 25, 1881, 
on terms embodied in an Instrument of Transfer^, which 
superseded all former treaties* The powers of the Maharaja 
were defined, and the subsidy to be paid in lieu of military 
assistance was enhanced. Mr. C. Rangacharlu was appointed 
Dlwan, and continued at the head of the administration till 
his death in 1883. He was assisted by a small Council, and 
the formation of what was called a Representative Assembly 
was one of the prominent measures of his time. The re- 
duction of expenditure being imperative, owing to the disastrous 
effects of the famine of 1876—8, European officers were freely 
dispensed with, many posts were abolished, various Districts 
broken up, and judicial offices and jails reduced. The British 
Government gave substantial relief by postponing the levy of 
the enhanced subsidy of 10^ lakhs for five years. 

Mr. (from 1893, Sir) K. Sheshadri Iyer succeeded as 
Diwan ; and during his tenure of office, which he held till 
near his death in 1901, Mysore was raised to a high state of 
prosperity. Protection against famine, which had again 
threatened the State in 1884 and 1891, was specially in view 
in the earlier operations. Railways and irrigation works were 
pushed on, and the British Government again postponed for 
ten years the payment of the increased subsidy. By that time 
the revenue had more than doubled, the State debts had been 
^ See Mysore Gazetteer (1897 edition), vol. i, p. 450. 
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extinguished, and surplus funds had accumulated in the trea- 
sury. This result was not due to new taxation in any form or 
shape. Next to good seasons, it was the effect of natural 
growth, under the stimulus afforded by the opening out of the 
country by means of new roads and railways, the execution 
of important irrigation works, and the general expansion of 
industries, as well as in some measure of a better manage- 
ment of particular sources of revenue. Every branch of the 
administration was strengthened and improved ; public works 
of unsurpassed magnitude were carried out ; gold-mining was 
fostered in such a manner as to bring in a very substantial 
addition to the coffers of the State; postal facilities were 
greatly increased; cavalry and transport corps were main- 
tained for imperial defence ; educational institutions and 
hospitals were established on a large scale ; civil service 
examinations of a high standard were instituted ; departments 
were formed for archaeology and for the management of 
religious and charitable institutions, later also for meteorology 
and geology ; laboratories were founded for bacteriology and 
agricultural chemistry ; and, to crown all, the Cauvery Falls 
were harnessed and the first electric power works in India 
installed. To glance at the reverse of the shield, the fell 
spectre of plague appeared at Bangalore in August, 1898, and 
has since stalked through all parts. But this dire foe was 
vigorously grappled with. Congested areas were opened out, 
and general sanitary improvements enforced. The vacancy 
in the office of Diwan was filled in 1901 by Mr. (now Sir) 
P. N. Krishna Murti, descended from Purnaiya, who was 
succeeded in 1906 by Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao. 

At the end of 1894 occurred at Calcutta the sudden death 
of the universally respected Maharaja Chama Rajendra 
Wodeyar, in whose person the administration of Mysore 
had been revived in 1881, and the Maharani became Regent 
during the minority of her eldest son. This young prince, 
Krishna Raja Wodeyar, who has been assiduously trained by 
European tutors, on attaining his majority was invested with 
power in 1902 by the Viceroy in person. 

An epigraphic survey has been completed of the whole 
Stated and about 9,000 inscriptions copied in siiu^. The 

^ An Archaeological department was formed in 1890, under Mr. Lewis 
Rice, who had been engaged for some years previously in archaeological 
work in conjunction with other duties. 

^ These are published in a series called Epigraphia Carnatica, extending 
to twelve volumes. 
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most memorable discovery was that of edicts of Asoka in the 
Molakalmuru tdhik in 1892, which lifted the veil that hid 
the ancient history of the South and marked an epoch in 
Indian archaeology. These and the Jain inscriptions at Sra- 
vana Belgola relating to Chandra Gupta and Bhadrabahu, and 
the Satakarni inscription at MalavalH in the Shikarpur tdluk^ 
have filled up the gap between the rise of the Mauryas and 
that of the Kadambas. The origin and accession to power 
of the latter have been made clear by the Talgunda pillar- 
inscription in the same tdluk^ while the Vokkaleri plates from 
Kolar District threw light upon the true significance of the 
Pallavas. The forgotten dynasties of the Mahavalis or Banas, 
and of the Gangas who ruled Mysore for so long, have been 
restored to history. The chronology of the Cholas has for 
the first time been definitely fixed. The birthplace of the 
Hoysalas has been discovered, and their history worked out 
in detail. Most important additions have been made to the 
information relating to the Chalukyas, the Rashtrakutas, the 
Nolambas, the Seunas, the Vijayanagar kings, and other 
more modem dynasties. 

There have been finds of prehistoric punch-marked pieces, Coins, 
called purdna by the earlier Sanskrit writers, at Nagar; of 
Buddhist leaden coins of the Andhra period, second cen- 
tury B.c. to second century a.d., at Chitaldroog; and of 
Roman coins dating from 21 b.c. to a. D. 51, near Bangalore. 

Hoysala coins, before unknown, have been identified and their 
legends deciphered. The diversified coins of the modern 
States that occupied Mysore, and of Haidar and Tipu, have 
been tabulated and described. 

Palm-leaf manuscripts have been collected, bringing to light Palm-leaf 
the Kanarese literature from the earliest period, which had “lanu- 
been lost in oblivion scripts. 

Prehistoric stone monuments, such as cromlechs and kist- Stone 
vaens, are found in most of the rocky parts. The latter, gener- 
ally called Pdndu koli, are known in Molakalmuru as Moryara 
mane^ ‘ houses of the Moryas ’ or Mauryas, and they are so 
named also among the Badagas of the Nllgiris. Stone slabs 
erected as memorials of heroes who fell in battle are called 
tdrakaL They are sculptured with bas-reliefs, of which the 
bottom one depicts the hero’s last fight, and the others his 
triumphal ascent to paradise and rest there. Similar memo- 

' See introduction to RamatakaSabddnusdsana, This and other 
classical works are being published in a series called Bibliotheca Camatica, 
of which six volumes have been issued. 
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rials to widows who have become sa^I and been burnt with 
their husbands are called mdstikal. They bear the figure of 
a post with a human arm extended from it, holding a lime 
between the thumb and forefinger. These are found mostly 
in the west. 

Architec- The Jain temples are called basadi or basti^ and are in 
the Dravidian style. The chief group is on Chandragiri at 
Sravana Belgola. They are more ornamental externally than 
Jain temples in the North of India, and, Fergusson considers, 
bear a striking resemblance to the temples of southern Baby- 
lonia. In front is often a mdna-stambka, a most elegant and 
graceful monolith pillar, 30 to 50 feet high, surmounted by 
a small shrine or statue — ^lineal descendants, says the same 
authority, of the pillars of the Buddhists. But the Jains also 
have bettas^ literally ‘hills,’ which are courtyards on a height, 
open to the sky, and containing a colossal nude image of 
Gomata. That at Sravana Belgola is 57 feet high^, and stands 
on the summit of Indragiri, 400 feet in elevation. It was 
erected about 983 by Chamunda Raya, minister of the Ganga 
king. Nothing grander or more imposing, says Fergusson, 
exists anywhere out of Egypt, and even there no known statue 
exceeds it in height. 

The Hindu temples are of either the Chalukyan or the 
Dravidian style. The Hoysalas were great promoters of art, 
and temples erected by them or under their patronage in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in the highly ornate Chalukyan 
style, are not surpassed by any in India. The best existing 
examples are those at Halebid, Belur, and Somanathpur. . Fer- 
gusson, than whom there is no higher authority, says : — 

‘The great temple at Halebid, had it been completed, is 
one of the buildings on which the advocate of Hindu architec- 
ture would desire to take his stand. The artistic combination of 
horizontal with vertical lines, and the play of light and shade, 
far surpass anything in Gothic art. The effects are just what 
mediaeval architects were often aiming at, but which they 
never attained so perfectly 

Examples of temples in the Dravidian style, of which the 
gopuram or pyramidal tower is generally the most imposing 

* The only other two known, which are in South Kanara and much more 
modem, their dates being 1431 and 1603, are 41 and 37 feet high. 

* History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, See also Architecture of 
Dharwar and Mysore, where he says; ‘It is worthy of remark that the 
great architectural age in India should have been the thirteenth century, 
which witnessed such a wonderful development of a kindred style [meaning 
the Gothic] in Europe.* 
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feature, may be seen at Seringapatam, Chamundi, Melukote, 
and other places in the south. The bridges of Hindu con- 
struction at Seringapatam and Sivasamudram are noticed in 
connexion with the Cauvery. 

Of Saracenic architecture the best remains are the Mughal 
buildings at Sira, and the Pathan mosque at Sante Bennur. 

The Gumbaz or mausoleum of Haidar and Tipu at Ganjam 
and the mosque at Seringapatam deserve notice. But the 
most ornamental is the Darya Daulat, Tipu’s summer palace at 
the latter place. Mr. J. D. Rees, who has travelled much in 
India and Persia, says : — 

‘The lavish decorations, which cover every inch of wall 
from first to last, from top to bottom, recall the palaces of 
Ispahan, and resemble nothing that I know in India.’ 

The temples of the Malnad in the west correspond in style 
to those of Kanara. The framework is of wood, standing on 
a terrace of laterite, and the whole is covered with a tiled and 
gabled roof. The wooden pillars and joists are often well 
carved. 

The table below gives details of the population of the Popula- 
State and its constituent Districts as returned at the Census 
of 1901 : — 


District. 

Area 

in 

square 

miles 

Number of 

Total population. 

Urban population. 

Persons 
per 
square 
mile in 
rural 
areas. 

Towns 

Villages 

Persons 

Males 

Females. 

Persons 

Males. 

Females. 

Bangalore . 

3,092 

18 

2,750 

879,263 

442,922 

437,352 


1x6,466 

113,681 

212 

Kolar . . 

3,280 

X 2 

3,409 

723,600 

367,683 

355,927 

88,860 

47,745 

42,1x5 

201 

Tumktlr 

4,258 

x8 

2,753 

679,162 

342,070 

337,092 

58,668 

29,331 

29,337 

249 

Mysore . . 

5,496 

27 

3,2X2 

1,295,172 

641,150 

654,022 

163,062 

82,389 

81,673 

206 

Hassan . . 

2,647 

24 

2,546 

568,919 

283,043 

285,876 

45,901 

23,207 

22,694 

197 

Kadar . 

2,8x3 

xo 

2,352 

362,752 

190,126 

172,626 

40,698 

22,739 

28,959 

215 

Shimoga 

4,025 

24 

2,0x7 

532,736 

277,258 

254,478 

42,236 

21,082 

20,154 

X 22 

Chitaldroog j 

4,022 

25 

1,440 

498,795 

253,782 

245,013 

53,531 

26,918 

26,613 

III 

Total 

i 

29,433 

128 

29,479 

5 , 539,399 


2 . 742,375 

722,103 

367,877 

354,226 

164 


Taking the natural divisions of Malnad and Maidan, 17 per Density, 
cent, of the area of the State and 1 2 per cent, of the popula- 
tion belong to the first, and the remainder to the second. 

The mean density is 185 persons per square mile. Mysore is 
the largest District, and contains the dynastic capital. Its 
total population is the highest, but in density of rural popula- 
tion it stands second. Bangalore District, the sixth in area, is 
second in total population and first in density of rural popula- 
tion. In it are situated the administrative capital of Mysore, 
and the Civil and Military Station with its large garrison, 
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which is an Assigned Tract under British administration. The 
most populous tdiuks are those watered by the Cauvery, with 
Bangalore and Anekal. 

Towns and The urban population is 13 per cent, of the whole. Four 

villages, pi^^es have been treated as cities in the Census of 1901 : 

namely, Mysore, Bangalore, the adjoining British Civil and 
Military Station, and the Kolar Gold Fields. The population 
of Bangalore (taking the city and Civil and Military Station 
together) was 159,046, of Mysore city 68,111, and of the 
Gold Fields 38,204. Owing chiefly to plague, there had been 
since 1891 a loss of 21,320 in Bangalore and of 5,937 in 
Mysore, while, in spite of plague, the Gold Fields gained 
31,119. The number of towns is 124, of which Mysore, Tum- 
kur, and Bangalore Districts contain 26, 18, and 16 respec- 
tively, and Kolar and Kadur only ii and 10. A town is a 
municipality of whatever size, or a place not absolutely rural 
containing a population of 5,000 and above. Only five of 
these towns have a population exceeding 10,000 — Kolar, 
Tumkur, Channapatna, Davangere, and Tarikere — while the 
population of twenty-seven lies between 5,000 and 10,000, of 
which eight belong to Mysore and five to Bangalore District. 
The inhabited villages number 16,884. In the Maidan a vil- 
lage may have dependent hamlets grouped with it. In the 
Malnad, villages are often such Only in name, being composed 
of scattered homesteads at various distances apart. The towns 
and villages vary little as regards the main occupations and 
habits of life of the people, but those which are also market 
places or taluk head-quarters become centres of trade and 
home industries. The number of houses per square mile rose 
from 25 in 1881 to 37 in 1901, and the occupants per house 
averaged 5 at the latter date as compared with 5-6 twenty 
years before. 

Growth of The variation in total population at each Census has 

tionT^' been: (1871) 5,055,102, (1881) 4,186,188, (1891) 4,943,604, 
and (1901) 55S39>399* The fall in i88i was due to the great 
famine of 1876—8, but was almost compensated by the rise 
in 1891. In spite of plague the last Census shows a marked 
general increase of 1 2 per cent. The rise has been greatest 
in Kolar and Chitaldroog Districts, and least in KadUr, the 
population of which has scarcely varied. The increase in 
the Districts of Mysore, Hassan, and Shimoga is below the 
average. 

Migration. In 1901, according to the census returns, 306,381 persons 
enumerated in the State had been bom out of it, and .132,342 
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born in the State were registered elsewhere. The greatest 
increase of foreign immigrants is of course in Kolar, in con- 
nexion with the gold-mines. But all the Districts show an 
increase under this head, especially Hassan and Kadur, which 
are coffee-growing tracts. 

The percentage distribution of the total population under Age 
different age periods is as foHows : 13-03 of ages o to 5 ; ®^^dstics. 
26-87 5 to 15 i 22-01 of 15 to 30; 20-63 of 30 to 45 5 

11-93 of 45 to 60 ; and 5-51 of 60 and over. Females are in 
a total ratio of 981 to 1,000 males, but they exceed males at 
ages 3 to 4, 20 to 35, 50 to 55, and at 60 and over. 

Except in Bangalore city and Civil and Military Station, Vital 
and in Mysore city, vital statistics cannot be accepted as statistics, 
reliable \ and even in those places it is chiefly since the out- 
break of plague in 1898 that particular attention and scrutiny 
have been given to them, with special reference to the number 
of deaths. In other parts the patel or headman has to keep up 
the register, under the control of the revenue officers ; but as 
there is no obligation on householders to report domestic 
occurrences, he can hardly be held responsible for the accuracy 
of the returns. The following table is compiled from such 
statistics as are available, but the numbers of both births and 
deaths are manifestly understated : — 



Population 

under 

registra- 

tion. 

Ratio of 
registered 
births 
per 1,000. 

Ratio of 
registered 
deaths 
per 1,000 

Deaths per i,ooo from 

Year. 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

Fever. 

Bowel 

com- 

plaints 

1881 . 

1891 . 

1901 . 

1904 . 

1 

4 ,i 86 ,iS 8 

4.843, .sas 

5,449,800 

5 , 449,800 

23-77 

19.80 

15.28 

14.05 

17.01 

14*0^ 

19.98 

21.83 

0-01 

0.25 

2.08 

0.09 

0.61 

1-05 

I T 9 
0.23 

10.47 

7.91 

8 12 
10.64 

1*15 

1.02 

I 04 
1.12 


For the decade 1892—1901, Chitaldroog and Mysore show the 
highest and lowest birth-rates respectively, and Shimoga and 
Tumkur the highest and lowest death-rates. 

There were 1,025,838 cases treated in the hospitals and dis- Diseases,, 
pensaries of the State in 1901, of which 46 per cent, were 
those of men, and the rest of women and children in the pro- 
portion of about 2 to 3. The diseases treated are classed as 
general or local, 42 per cent, belonging to the former class. 

Of these the most numerous were malarial fevers, worms, rheu- 
matic affections, debility and anaemia, and venereal diseases. 

Of local, the greater number were diseases of the skin, the 
digestive system, the eye, the lungs, and injuries. 

Mr, D 
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Plague first appeared in August, 1898, at Bangalore, being im- 
ported by rail from Dharwar. By the end of June, 1904, it had 
claimed 106,950 victims in the whole State, out of 141,403 
cases of seizure. In other words, 2*5 per cent, of the population 
were attacked by plague, and of those attacked nearly 76 per 
cent. died. The figures for each year show a large decrease in 
1899-1900 and a rise since. With 1903-4 the numbers are 
again going down. The temporary decrease in the second year 
was probably due to extensive exodus to other parts, a drier 
season owing to deficient rainfall, general inoculation, and 
enforcement of passport regulations. Special restrictions have 
since been virtually withdrawn; but evacuation of infected 
places, general or local disinfection by chemicals or desicca- 
tion, and the opening out of congested parts are in operation 
No place has suffered more than Mysore city, where 17 per 
cent, of the deaths have occurred. A regulation was passed 
in 1903 appointing a special board for the improvement of the 
city. Shimoga and Kadur Districts were free till 1900, and 
Chitaldroog District had no deaths from plague that year. 
The disease seems to be at its maximum about October, and 
at its minimum about May, these being respectively the wettest 
and driest months in the year. 

Infant The figures obtained at the Census of 1901 are a gauge of 

mortality. infant mortality occasioned by the famine of 1876-8, and 
by the unhealthy years, culminating in plague, of the decade 
1891-1901. The following table gives the ratio of infants of 
either sex to 1,000 of the same sex : — 


Age. 

i88x. 

1891. 

1901. 

0-5 • 

5-10 . 

M. 91 
M. 137 

F. 98 
F. 141 

M.138 
M. 136 

F. 147 
F. T41 

M. 128 
M. 142 

F. 132 
F. 14s 


Sex The proportion of females to ^1,000 males in the whole 

statistics, in 1901 was 981, the figures for the urban population 

being 963, and for the rural 983. In 1871 the proportion 
was 994, in 1881 it was 1,007, and in 1891 it was 991. The 
relative number of females has thus fallen considerably in the 
thirty years. Hindus exceeded the general average at each 
Census. Christians had the fewest females in the three pre- 
vious census years, and in 1901 this position was held by the 
Jains. Females exceed males in Mysore and Hassan Districts 
(1,020 and 1,010), and are most in defect in Shimoga and 

^ Large extensions have been added to Bangalore city, and a new town 
on modem lines has been laid out at the Gold Fields. 
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Kadur (6i8 and 908). In the Civil and Military Station of 
Bangalore the ratio is 986, in Mysore city 984, in Bangalore 
city 931, and in the Kolar Gold Fields only 699, as might be 
expected. Since 1891 males have increased by 12-6 per cent, 
and females by 11-4. 

The unmarried, the married, and the widowed are respectively Civil 
47.45, 40-73, and 12-20 of the population. Females include condition. 
41 per cent, of the unmarried, 51 of the married, and 79 of the 
widowed. Christians have the highest proportion of unmar- 
ried and the lowest of widowed in both sexes. Next come 
Animists and Musalmans, with lower proportions of unmarried 
and higher of widowed. The Jains have a higher ratio of 
bachelors than the Hindus, but among them spinsters are pro- 
portionately fewest and widowers and widows most numerous. 

Infant marriage of girls prevails most among the Jains and 
Hindus, and scarcely at all among Christians, but there are 
cases in ail religions. Of 1,000 married females, 54 are under 
five years of age. But of course these are really cases of 
betrothal, though as irrevocable as marriage, and causing 
widowhood if death should intervene. Chitaldroog District 
shows the highest proportion of such cases; certain sub- 
divisions of Wokkaligas there are said to have a custom of 
betrothing the children of near relations to one another within 
a few months of their birth, the tali, or token of the marriage 
bond, being tied to the cradle of the infant girl. Some of the 
Panchala artisans and devotee Lingayats seem specially given 
to infant marriage. By a regulation of 1894 the marriage of 
girls under 8 has been prohibited in Mysore, and also that 
of girls under 14 to men of over 50. Of the total number of 
married females, 7-6 per cent, are under 15, and 12-3 per cent, 
between 15 and 20. Among Brahmans and Komatis girls 
must be mtirried before puberty, and in the majority of cases 
the ceremony takes place between 8 and 12. In other castes 
girls are mostly married between the ages of 10 and 20. 

Above this age there are very few spinsters, and these princi- 
pally among native Christians, though among Lambanis and 
Iruligas, classed as Animists, brides are often over 30. Of 
widows, more than 73 per cent, are over 40. Roughly speak- 
ing, among Christians and Jains one widow in 3 is under 40, 
in the other religions one in 4. After 40 more than half the 
women are widows. Remarriage of widows is utterly repug- 
nant to most Hindu castes, though permissible in some of 
the lower ones. It appears from the census returns that 
5*8 per cent, of widows were remarried, but this was prin- 

D 2 
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cipally among Woddas and Jogis, who are not socially very 
important, and among Musalman Labbais and nomad 
Koramas. 

Of the male sex seven youths under 15 in 1,000 are mar- 
ried; from 15 to 20 there are 13*3 per cent, married and 
0-2 per cent, widowers ; from 20 to 40 there are 69 per cent, 
married and 3-7 per cent, widowers; over 40 there are 78*7 
per cent, married and 17*7 per cent, widowers. 

Polygamy is rare, though allowed by all classes except 
Christians. Cast-off or widowed women of the lower orders 
sometimes attach themselves as concubines to men who have 
legitimate wives. Among the higher castes a second wife 
is taken only when the first proves barren, or is incurably ill, 
or immoral. But unless put away for immoral conduct, the 
first wife alone is entitled to join the husband in religious 
ceremonies, and the second can do so only with her consent. 
The proportion of married men who have more than one wife 
is 18 in 1,000. Animists and Musalmans stand highest in this 
respect, and next, labouring and agricultural classes such as 
Woddas, Idigas, Wokkaligas, and Kurubas. 

There are no statistics for divorce. Polyandry and infanti- 
cide are unknown in Mysore, as also inheritance through the 
mother. The joint family system continues among Hindus, 
but modern influences are tending towards breaking it up. 

Language. The distinctive language of Mysore is Klannada, the Karnata 
or Karnataka of the pandits^ and the Kanarese of European 
writers. It is the speech of 73 per cent, of the population, 
and prevails everywhere except in the east. Telugu, confined 
to Kolar District and some of the eastern taluks^ is the language 
of IS per cent. Tamil (called here Arava) is the speech of 
4 per cent., and predominates at the Kolar Gold Fields and 
among the servants of Europeans, camp-followers, and canton- 
ment traders. A more or less corrupt Tamil is spoken by 
certain long-domiciled classes of Brahmans (Snvaishnava, 
Sanketi, and Brihachcharana), and by Tigala cultivators, but 
its use is only colloquial. Marathi, which is spoken by 1-4 
per cent, of the population, is the language of Deshasth 
Brahmans and Darzis or tailors, the former being most 
numerous in Shimoga District. Hindusttoi, the language of 
Musalmans, who form 5-22 per cent, of the population, is 
spoken by only 4-8 per cent., the difference being due to the 
Labbais and other MusalmSns from the south speaking Tamil. 
In each of these vernaculars there has been since 1891 an 
increase of about ii per cent, except in Tamil, which has 
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increased 42 per cent., owing to the influx of labour at the 
gold-mines and partly on the railways. 

The Hindus have been arranged under 72 castes or classes. Race, tribe,’ 
Of these, the strongest numerically are Wokkaligas (1,287,000), 

Lingayats (671,000), and Holeyas (596,000), whp between 
them make up 46 per cent, of the total population. The Wokka- 
Wokkaligas (in Hindustani, Kunbi) are the cultivators or ryots, 

They include numerous tribes, some of Kanarese and some of 
Telugu origin, who neither eat together nor intermarry. Their 
headmen are called Gaudas. Marriage is not always performed 
before puberty, and polygamy has some vogue, the industry of 
the women being generally profitable to the husband. Widow 
remarriage is allowed, but lightly esteemed. The Wokkaligas 
are mostly vegetarians and do not drink intoxicating liquor. 

They bury their dead. The Gangadikara, who form nearly 
one-half of the class, are purely Kanarese, found chiefly in the 
central and southern parts. They represent the subjects of 
the ancient Gangavadi which formed the nucleus of the Ganga 
empire. At the present day they are followers some of Siva 
and some of Vishnu. Next in numbers are the Morasu Wok- 
kaligas, chiefly in Kolar and Bangalore Districts. They appear 
to have been originally immigrants from a district called 
Morasu-nad, to the east of Mysore, whose chiefs formed 
settlements at the end of the fourteenth century in the parts 
round Nandidroog. The section called Beralukoduva (finger- 
giving) had a strange custom, which, on account of its cruelty, 
was put a stop to by Government. Every woman of the sect, 
before piercing the ears of her eldest daughter preparatory to 
betrothal, had to suffer amputation of the ring and little fingers 
of the right hand, the operation being performed by the village 
blacksmith with a chisel. The sacred place of the Morasu 
Wokkaligas is Siti-betta in the Kolar taluk, where there is 
a temple of Bhairava. Of other large tribes of Wokkaligas, the 
Sada abound mostly in the north and west. They include 
Jains and Lingayats, Vaishnavas and Saivas. Not improbably 
they all belonged to the first originally. In the old days many 
of them acted in the Kandachar or native militia. They are 
not only cultivators but sometimes trade in grain. The Reddi 
are found chiefly in the east and north, and have numerous 
subdivisions. To some extent they seem to be of Telugu 
origin, and have been supposed to represent the subjects of 
the ancient Rattavadi, or kingdom of the Rattas. The Nonabas, 
in like manner, are relics of the ancient Nolambavadi or 
Nonambavadi, a Pallava province, situated in Chitaldroog 
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District. At the present day they are by faith Lingayats, the 
residence of their chief guru being at Gaudikere near Chik- 
nayakanhalli. The acknowledged head of the Nonabas lives at 
Hosahalli near Gubbi. The Halepaiks of the Nagar Malnad 
are of special interest as being probably aboriginal. Their 
name is said to mean the ‘ old foot,’ as they furnished the foot- 
soldiers and body-guards of former rulers, to whom they were 
noted for their fidelity. Their principal occupation now is the 
extraction of toddy from the ^agm-palm {Catyota urens\ the 
cultivation of rice land, and of kdns or woods containing pepper 
vines 3 but they are described as still fond of firearms, brave, 
and great sportsmen. In Vastara and Tuluva (South Kanara) 
they are called Billavas or ‘bowmen.’ In Manjarabad they 
are called Devara makkalu, ‘God’s children.’ The Halu 
Wokkaligas are mostly in Kadur and Hassan Districts. They 
are dairymen and sell milk {hdiu)^ whence their name, as well 
as engage in agriculture. The Hallikara are also largely occu- 
pied with cattle, the breed of their name being the best in the 
Amrit Mahal. The Lalgonda, chiefly found in Bangalore 
District, not only farm, but hire out bullocks, or are gardeners, 
builders of mud walls, and traders in straw, &c. The Vellala 
are the most numerous class of Wokkaligas in the Civil and 
Military Station of Bangalore. Another large class, as numerous 
as the Reddi, are the Kunchitiga, widely spread but mostly 
found in the central parts. The women prepare and sell ddi 
(pigeon pea), while the men engage in a variety of trades. 

Holeyas. The Holeyas (Tamil, Paraiya ; Marathi, Dhed) are outcastes, 
occupying a quarter of their own, called the Holageri, outside 
every village boundary hedge. They are indigenous and pro- 
bably aboriginal. They have numerous subdivisions, which 
eat together but only intermarry between known fami- 
lies. A council of elders decides all questions of tribal 
discipline. They are regarded as unclean by the four principal 
castes, and particularly by the Brahmans. In rural parts 
especially, a Holeya, having anything to deliver to a Brahman, 
places it on the ground and retires to a distance, and on meet- 
ing a Brahman in the road endeavours to get away as far as 
possible. Brahmans and Holeyas mutually avoid passing 
through the parts they respectively occupy in the villages ; and 
a wilful transgression in this respect, if it did not create a riot, 
would make purification necessary, and that for both sides. 
They often take the vow to become Dasari, and regard the 
Satani as priests, but a Holeya is himself generally the priest 
of the village goddess. Under the name of Tirukula, the 
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Holeyas have the privilege of entering the great temple at 
Melukote once a year to pay their devotions, said to be a 
reward for assisting Ramanuja to recover the image of Krishna 
which had been carried off to Delhi by the Musalmans. The 
Holeya marriage rite is merely a feast, at which the bridegroom 
ties a token round the bride^s neck. A wife cannot be divorced 
except for adultery. Widows may not remarry, but often live 
with another man. The Holeyas eat flesh and fish of all kinds, 
and even carrion, provided the animal died a natural death, 
and drink spirituous liquors. As a body the Holeyas are the 
servants of the ryots, and are mainly engaged in following the 
plough and watching the herds. They also make certain kinds 
of coarse cloth, worn by the poorer classes. The Aleman 
section furnishes recruits for the Barr sepoy regiments. In 
the Maidan a Holeya is the kulavddi, and has a recognized 
place in the village corporation. He is the village policeman, 
the beadle, and the headman’s factotum. The kulavddis are 
the ultimate referees in cases of boundary disputes, and if they 
agree no one can challenge the decision. In the Malnad the 
Holeya was merely a slave, of which there were two classes : 
the huttdl, or slave born in the house, the hereditary serf of 
the family; and the manndl, or slave of the soil, who was 
bought and sold with the land. Now these have of course been 
emancipated, and some are becoming owners of land. In 
urban centres they are rising in respectability and acquiring 
wealth, so that in certain cases their social disabilities are 
being overcome, and in public matters especially their com- 
plete ostracism cannot be maintained. 

Ten other castes, each above 100,000, make up between 
them 30 per cent, of the population. They are the Kuruba 

(378.000) , Madiga (280,000), Beda or Bedar (245,000), 
Brahman (190,000), Besta (153,000), Golla (143,000), Wodda 

(135.000) , Banajiga (123,000), Panchala (126,000), and Uppara 

(106.000) . The Kurubas are shepherds and weavers of native Kurubas. 
blankets {kambii). There is no intercourse between the general 

body and the division called Hande Kurubas. The former 
worship Bire Deva and are Saivas, their priests being Brah- 
mans and Jogis. The caste also worship a box, which they 
believe contains the wearing apparel of Krishna, under the 
name of Junjappa. Parts of Chitaldroog and the town of 
Kolar are noted for the manufacture by the Kurubas there 
of a superior woollen of fine texture like homespun. The 
women spin wool, and as they are very industrious, polygamy 
prevails, and even adultery is often condoned, their labour 
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being a source of profit. The wild or Kadu Kurubas (8,842) 
are subdivided into Betta or ‘hill,' and Jenu or ‘honey,' 
Kurubas. The former are a small and active race, expert 
woodmen, and capable of enduring great fatigue. The latter 
are a darker and inferior race, who collect honey and bees- 
wax. Their villages or clusters of huts are called hadi ; and 
a separate hut is set apart at one end for the unmarried females 
to sleep in at night, and one at the other end for the unmarried 
males, both being under the supervision of the headman. 
Girls are married only after puberty, either according to the 
Wokkaliga custom, or by a mere formal exchange of areca- 
nut and betel-leaf. Polygamy exists, but the offspring of 
concubines are not considered legitimate. All kinds of meat 
except beef are eaten, but intoxicating drinks are not used. 
In case of death, adults are cremated and children buried. 
The Betta Kurubas worship forest deities called Norale and 
Mastamma, and are said to be revengeful, but if treated kindly 
will do willing service. The Jenu Kurubas neither own nor 
cultivate land for themselves, nor keep live-stock of their 
own. Both classes are expert in tracking wild animals, as 
well as skilful in eluding pursuit by wild animals accidentally 
encountered. Their children when over two years old move 
about freely in the jungle. 

Madigas. The Madigas are similar to the Holeyas, but distinguished 
from them by being workers in leather. They remove the 
carcases of dead cattle, and dress the hides to provide the 
villagers with leathern articles, such as the thongs for bullock 
yokes, buckets for raising water, &c. They are largely engaged 
in field labour, and in urban centres are earning much money, 
owing to the increasing demand for hides and their work as 
tanners. They worship Vishnu, Siva, and their female counter- 
parts or Saktis, and have five different gurus or maths in the 
State. They have a division called Desabhaga, who do not 
intermarry with the others. They acknowledge Srivaishnava 
Brahmans as their gurus^ and have also the names Jambava- 
kula and Matanga. They are privileged to enter the courtyard 
of the Belur temple at certain times to present the god with 
a pair of slippers, which it is the duty of those in Channagiri 
and Basavapatna to provide. Their customs are much the 

Bedas, same as those of the Holeyas. The Bedas (Bedars), or Naiks, 
are both Kanarese and Telugu, the two sections neither eating 
together nor intermarrying. One-third are in Chitaldroog 
District, and most of the rest in Kolar and Tumkur. They 
were formerly hunters and soldiers by profession, and largely 
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composed Haidar’s and Tipu’s infantry. Many of the Mysore 
poUgdrs were of this caste. They now engage in agriculture, 
and serve as police and revenue peons. They claim descent 
from Valmiki, author of the Ramayana, and are chiefly Vaish- 
navas, but worship all the Hindu deities. In some parts they 
erect a circular hut for a temple, with a stake in the middle, 
which is the god. In common with the Golla, Kuruba, Madiga, 
and other classes, they often dedicate the eldest daughter in 
a family in which no son is born as a Basavi or prostitute ; 
and a girl falling ill is similarly vowed to be left unmarried, 
i.e. to the same fate. If she bear a son, he is affiliated to 
her father’s family. Except as regards beef, they are not 
restricted in food or drink. Polygamy is not uncommon, 
but divorce can be resorted to only in case of adultery. 
Widows may not remarry, but often live with another Beda. 

The dead are buried. The caste often take the vow to be- 
come Dasari. Their chief deity i& the god Venkataramana 
of Tirupati, locally worshipped under the name Tirumala, 
but offerings and sacrifices are also made to Mariamma. 

Their guru is known as Tirumala Tatacharya, a head of the 
Srivaishnava Brahmans. The Machi or Myasa branch, also 
called Chunchu, circumcise their boys at ten or twelve years 
of age, besides initiating them with Hindu rites. They eschew 
all strong drink, and will not even touch the date-palm from 
which it is extracted. They eat beef, but of birds only 
partridge and quail. Women in childbirth are segregated. 

The dead are cremated, and their ashes scattered on tangadi 
bushes {Cassia auriculatd). This singular confusion of customs 
may perhaps be due to the forced conversion of large numbers 
to Islam in the time of Haidar to form his Chela battalions. 

The Telugu Bedas are called Boya. One section, who are 
shikaris, and live on game and forest produce, are called 
Myasa or Vyadha. The others are settled in villages, and 
live by fishing and day labour. The latter employ Brahmans 
and Jangamas as priests, but the former call in elders of their 
own caste. The Myasa women may not wear toe-rings, and 
the men may not sit on date mats, 

Bestas are fishermen, boatmen, and palanquin-bearers. This Bestas. 
is their name in the east ; in the south they are called Toreya, 
Ambiga, and Parivara; in the west Kabyara and Gangemak- 
kalu. Those who speak Telugu call themselves Bhoyi, and 
have a headman called Pedda Bhoyi. One section are lime- 
bumers. Some are peons, and a large number engage in 
agriculture. Their domestic customs are similar to those of 
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the castes above mentioned. Their goddess is Yellamma, 
and they are mostly worshippers of Siva. They employ Brah- 

Gollas. mans and Satanis for domestic ceremonies. The Gollas are 
cowherds and dairymen. The Kadu or ‘forest' Gollas are 
distinct from the Uru or ‘ town ’ Gollas, and the two neither 
eat together nor intermarry. One section was formerly largely 
employed in transporting money from one part of the country 
to another, and gained the name Dhanapala. One of the 
servants in Government treasuries is still called the Golla. 
They worship Krishna as having been bom in their caste. 
The Kadu Gollas are nomadic, and live in thatched huts 
outside the villages. At childbirth the mother and babe 
are kept in a small hut apart from the others for from seven 
to thirty days. If ill, none of her caste will attend on her, 
but a Naik or Beda woman is engaged to do so. Marriages are 
likewise performed in a temporary shed outside the village, to 
which the wedded pair return only after five days of festivity. 
Golla women do not wear the bodice, nor in widowhood do 
they break off their glass bangles. Remarriage of widows is 
not allowed. 

Woddas. The Woddas are composed of Kallu Woddas and Mannu 
Woddas, between whom there is no social intercourse or inter- 
marriage. The Kallu Woddas, who consider themselves superior 
to the others, are stonemasons, quarrying, transporting, and 
building with stone, and are very dexterous in moving large 
masses by simple mechanical means. The Mannu Woddas 
are chiefly tank-diggers, well-sinkers, and generally skilful 
navvies for all kinds of earthwork, the men digging and the 
women removing the earth. Though a hard-working class, 
they have the reputation of assisting dacoits and burglars 
by giving information as to plunder. The young and robust 
of the Mannu Woddas of both sexes travel about in caravans 
in search of employment, taking with them their infants and 
huts, which consist of a few sticks and mats. On obtaining 
any large earthwork, they form an encampment in the neigh- 
bourhood. The older members settle in the outskirts of towns, 
where many of both sexes now find employment in various 
kinds of sanitary work. They were probably immigrants from 
Orissa and the Telugu country, and generally speak Telugu. 
They eat meat and drink spirits, and are given to polygamy. 
Widows and divorced women can remarry. Both classes 
worship all the Hindu deities, but chiefly Vishnu. 

Banajigas. The Banajigas are the great trading class. The subdivisions 
are numerous, but there are three main branches, the Pan- 
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chama, Telugu, and Jain Banajigas, who neither eat together 
nor intermarry. The first are Lingayats, having their own 
priests, who officiate at marriages and funerals, and punish 
breaches of caste discipline. Telugu Banajigas are very 
numerous. The Saivas and Vaishnavas among them do not 
intermix socially. The latter acknowledge the guru of the Srl- 
vaishnava Brahmans. They frequently take the vow to become 
Dasari. Many dancing-girls are of this caste. The Panchala, Panchala. 
as their name implies, embrace five guilds of artisans : namely, 
goldsmiths, brass and coppersmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
and sculptors. They wear the triple cord and consider them- 
selves equal to the Brahmans, who, however, deny their 
pretensions. The goldsmiths are the recognized heads of 
the clan. The Panchala have a guru of their own caste, 
though Brahmans officiate as purohits. The Uppara are Uppara. 
saltmakers. This is their name in the east ; in the south 
they are called Uppaliga, and in the west Melusakkare. There 
are two classes, Kannada and Telugu. The former make 
earth-salt, while the latter are bricklayers and builders. They 
are worshippers of Vishnu and Dharma Raya. 

The agricultural, artisan, and trading communities form Right- 
a species of guilds, called phana (apparently a very ancient J^t-hand 
institution), and these are divided into two factions, termed castes. 
Balagai (right-hand) and Yedagai (left-hand). The former 
contains i8 phana, headed by the Banajiga and Wokkaliga, 
with the Holeya at the bottom \ while the latter contains 
9 phana, with the Panchala and Nagarta (traders) at the 
head, and the Madiga at the bottom. Brahmans, Kshattriyas, 
and most of the Sudras are considered to be neutral. Each 
party insists on the exclusive right to certain privileges on 
all public festivals and ceremonies, which are jealously guarded. 

A breach on either side leads to faction fights, which formerly 
were of a furious and sometimes sanguinary character. Thus, 
the right-hand claim the exclusive privilege of having 12 pillars 
to the marriage pandal, the left-hand being restricted to ii ; 
of riding on horseback in processions, and of carrying a flag 
painted with the figure of Hanuman. In the Census of 
1891 the people by common consent repudiated the names 
Balagai and Yedagai, and preferred to return themselves as 
of the 18 phana or the 9 phana. In the Census of 1901 
even this distinction was ignored, and the people returned 
themselves in various irreconcilable ways, mostly as belonging 
to 12 phana. The old animosity of the factions seems to 
be wearing away. 
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Nomad 

tribes. 

Lambanis. 


Koravas. 


Of nomad tribes, more than half are Lambanis and another 
fourth are Koracha, Korama,or Korava. The first are a gipsy 
tribe that wander about in gangs with large herds of bullocks, 
transporting grain and other produce, especially in the hilly 
and forest tracts. Of late years some have been employed on 
coffee estates, and some have even partially abandoned their 
vagrant life, and settled, at least for a time, in villages of their 
own. These, called tdndas^ are composed of groups of their 
usual rude wicker huts, pitched on waste ground in wild places. 
The women bring in bundles of firewood from the jungles for 
sale in the towns. The Lambanis speak a mixed dialect called 
Kutni, largely composed of Hindi and Marathi corruptions. 
The women are distinguished by a picturesque dress different 
from that worn by any other class. It consists of a sort of 
tartan petticoat, with a stomacher over the bosom, and an 
embroidered mantle covering the head and upper part of the 
body. The hair is worn in ringlets or plaits, hanging down 
each side of the face, decorated with small shells, and ending 
in tassels. The arms and ankles are profusely covered with 
trinkets made of bone, brass, and other rude materials. The 
men wear tight cotton breeches, reaching a little below the 
knee, with a waistband ending in red silk tassels, and on the 
head a small red or white turban. There is a class of Lambani 
outcastes, called Dhalya, who are drummers and live separately. 
They chiefly trade in bullocks. The Lambanis hold Gosains 
as their gurus, and reverence Krishna ; also Basava, as repre- 
senting the cattle that Krishna tended. But their chief object 
of worship is Banashankari, the goddess of forests. Their 
marriage rite consists of mutual gifts and a tipsy feast. The 
bridal pair also pour milk down an ant-hill occupied by a 
snake, and make offerings to it of coco-nuts and flowers. 
Polygamy is in vogue, and widows and divorced women may 
remarry, but with some disabilities. The Lambanis are also 
called Sukali and Brinjari. The Koracha, Korama, or Korava 
are a numerous wandering tribe, who carry salt and grain from 
one market to another by means of large droves of cattle and 
asses, and also make bamboo mats and baskets. The men 
wear their hair gathered up into a big knot or bunch on one 
side of the top of the head, resembling what is seen on ancient 
sculptured stones. The women may be known by numerous 
strings of small red and white glass beads and shells, worn 
round the neck and falling over the bosom. In the depths of 
the forest they are even said to dispense with more substantial 
covering. A custom like couvade is said to linger among the 
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Korava^ but this is not certain. The dead are buried at night 
in out-of-the-way spots. The women are skilful in tattooing. 

The Iruliga are the remaining wild tribe, and include the Iruligas. 
Sholaga, who live in the south-east in the Biligiri-rangan hills. 

They are very dark, and are keen-sighted and skilful in track- 
ing game. ' They cultivate small patches of jungle clearings 
with the hoe, on the kumri or shifting system. Polygamy is 
the rule among them, and adultery is unknown. When a girl 
consents to marriage, the man runs away with her to some 
other place till the honeymoon is over, when they return home 
and give a feast. They live in bamboo huts thatched with 
plantain leaves. 

The percentage of the followers of each religion to the Religion 
whole population in the Census of 1901 was, in order 
strength: Hindus, 92-1; Musalmans, 5*2; Animists, i*6 ; 
Christians, 0*9 ; Jains, o«2. There remained 158 persons who 
were Parsis, Sikhs, Jews, Brahmos, or Buddhists ; loi were 
Parsis and 34 Jews. The percentage of increase in each since 
1891 was : Christians, 31*33 Musalmans, 14*5 3 Hindus, ii*S3 
Jains, 3. 

Of Hindu religious sects in Mysore, Lingayats are by far the Lingayats. 
strongest in numbers 3 and if, in addition to those returned as 
such, the Nonaba, Banajiga, and others belonging to the sect 
be taken into account, they cannot be much below 800,000. 

Their own name for themselves is Sivabhakta or Sivachar, and 
Vira Saiva. Their distinctive mark is the wearing of a jangama 
(or portable) Kngam on the person, hence the name Lingayata 
or Lingavanta. The Hngam is a small stone, about the size of 
an acorn, enshrined in a silver casket of peculiar shape, worn 
suspended from the neck or bound to the arm. They also 
mark the forehead with a round white spot. The clerics smear 
their faces and bodies with ashes, and wear garments of the 
colour of red ochre, with a rosary of rudrdhsha beads round 
the neck. 

Phallic worship is no doubt one of the most ancient and 
widely diffused forms of religion in the world, and the Linga- 
yats of late have made doubtful pretensions to date as far back 
as the time of Buddha. Among the Saiva sects mentioned by 
the reformer Sankaracharya as existing in India in the eighth 
century were the Jangamas, who he says wore the trident on 
the head and carried a lingam made of stone on their persons, 
and whom he denounces as unorthodox. Of this sect the 
Lingayats claim to be the representatives. Whether this be so 
or not, it is undoubted that the Lingayat faith has been the 
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popular creed of the Kanarese-speaking countries from the 
twelfth century. 

Lingayats reject the authority of the Brahmans and the 
inspiration of the Vedas, and deny the efficacy of sacrifices and 
srdddhas. They profess the Saiva faith in its idealistic form, 
accepting as their principal authority a Saiva commentary on 
the Vedanta Sutras. They contend that the goal of karma 
or performance of ceremonies is twofold — the attainment of 
svarga or eternal heavenly bliss, and the attainment of jndna 
or heavenly wisdom. The former is the aim of Brahman 
observances \ the latter, resulting in union with the deity, is 
the summum honum of the Lingayats. 

The Lingayat sect in its present form dates from about 
ii6o, a little more than forty years after the establishment of 
the Vaishnava faith and the ousting of the Jains in Mysore by 
Ramanujacharya. Its institution is attributed to Basava, 
prime minister of the Kalachuri king Bijjala, who succeeded 
the Chalukyas and ruled at Kalyani (in the Nizam’s Do- 
minions) from 1155 to 1167. Basava (a vernacular form of 
the Sanskrit vrishabha^ ‘ bull ’) was supposed to be an incarna- 
tion of Siva’s bull Nandi, sent to the earth to revive the Saiva 
religion. He was the son of an Aradhya Brahman, a native of 
Bagevadi in Bijapur District. He refused to be invested with 
the sacred thread, or to acknowledge any guru but Siva, and 
incurred the hostility of the Brahmans. He retired for some 
time to Sangamesvara, where he was instructed in the tenets of 
the Vlra Saiva faith. Eventually he went to Kalyani, where 
the king Bijjala, who was a Jain, married his beautiful sister 
and made him prime minister. This position of influence 
enabled him to propagate his religious system. Meanwhile, 
a sister who was one of his first disciples had given birth to 
Channa Basava, supposed to be an incarnation of Siva’s son 
Shanmukha, and he and his uncle are regarded as joint 
founders of the sect. The Basava Purana and Channa Basava 
Purana, written in Hala Kannada, though not of the oldest 
form, containing miraculous stories of Saiva gurus and saints, 
are among their chief sacred books. Basava’s liberal use of 
the public funds for the support of Jangama priests aroused 
the king’s suspicions, and he thoughtlessly ordered two pious 
Lingayats to be blinded, which led to his own assassination. 
Basava and Channa Basava fled from the vengeance of his son, 
and are said to have been absorbed into the god. The 
reformed faith spread rapidly, superseding that of the Jains; 
and according to tradition, within sixty years of Basava’s 
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death, or by 1228, it was embraced from Ulavi, near Goa, to 
Sholapur, and from Balehalli (in Kadur District) to Sivaganga 
(Bangalore District), It was a State religion of Mysore from 
1350 to 1610, and especially of the Keladi, Ikkeri, or Bedntir 
kingdom from 1550 to 1763, as well as of various neighbouring 
principalities. Since the decline of the Jains, the Lingayats 
have been preservers and cultivators of the Kanarese language. 

The sect was originally recruited from all castes, and observ- 
ances of caste, pilgrimage, fasts, and penance were rejected. 

Basava taught that all holiness consisted in regard for three 
things, iingam, and jangam — the guide, the image, and the 

fellow religionist. But caste distinctions are maintained in 
regard to social matters, such as intermarriage. The Hngam 
is tied to an infant at birth, must always be worn to the end of 
life, and is buried with the dead body. At a reasonable age 
the child is initiated by the guru into the doctrines of the faith. 

All are rigid vegetarians. Girls are married before puberty. 

Widows do not marry again. The dead are buried. The 
daily ritual consists of Saiva rites, and it may be stated that 
Hngam worship, in both act and symbol, is absolutely free from 
anything indecorous. Five spiritual thrones or simhasanas 
were originally established : namely, at Balehalli (Kadur Dis- 
trict), Ujjain, KasI (Benares), Srisailam (Kurnool District), and 
Kedamath (in the Himalayas). Maths still exist in these 
places and exercise jurisdiction over their respective spheres. 

The Lingayats are a peaceful and intelligent community, 
chiefly engaged in trade and agriculture. In commerce they 
occupy a very prominent place, and many are now taking 
advantage of the facilities for higher education and qualifying 
for the professions. 

The Brahmans (190,050) are divided among four sects : Brahmans, 
namely, Smartas, who form 63 per cent. ; Madhvas, 23 per 
cent. ; Srlvaishnavas, 10 per cent. ; and Bhagavatas, 4 per cent. 

Smartas are followers of the smriii, and hold the Advaita 
doctrine. Their chief deity is Siva, and the sect was founded 
by Sankaracharya in the eighth century. Their guru is the 
head of the math established by him at Sringeri (Kadur Dis- 
trict), who is styled the Jagad Guru. They are distinguished 
by three parallel horizontal lines of sandal paste or cow-dung 
ashes on the forehead, with a round red spot in the centre. 

The Madhvas are named after their founder Madhvacharya, 
who lived in South Kanara in the thirteenth century. They 
specially worship Vishnu, and hold the Dvaita doctrine. Their 
gurus are at Nanjangud, Hole-Narsipur, and Sosile. They wear 
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a black perpendicular line from the junction of the eyebrows 
to the top of the forehead, with a dot in the centre. The 
Srlvaishnavas worship Vishnu as identified with his consort Sri, 
and hold the Visishtadvaita doctrine. The sect was founded 
by Ramanujacharya early in the twelfth century. There 'are 
two branches : the Vadagalai (‘ northerners ’), who form two- 
thirds, and adhere to the sacred texts in Sanskrit ; and the 
Tengalai (' southerners who form one-third, and have their 
sacred texts in Tamil. Their mark is a trident on the fore- 
head, the centre line being yellow or red and the two outer 
ones white. The Tengalai continue the central line of the 
trident in white for some distance down the nose. The 
Bhagavatas are probably a very ancient sect. They are classed 
with Smartas, but chiefly worship Vishnu, and wear Vaishnava 
perpendicular marks. Nearly all the Brahmans in Mysore 
belong to the Pancha Dravida or ‘ five tribes of the south.' 

Satani. The Satani (22,378) are the next most numerous religious 
sect. They are regarded as priests by the Holeya and other 
inferior castes, and themselves have the chiefs of the Srlvaish- 
nava Brahmans and Sannyasis as their gurus. They are 
votaries of Vishnu, especially in the form of Krishna, and are 
followers of Chaitanya. As a rule they are engaged in the 
service of Vaishnava temples, and are flower-gatherers, torch- 
bearers, and strolling musicians. They call themselves Vaish- 
navas, the Baisnabs of Bengal. 

Musal- Of Musalmans the majority are Sunnis, very few being 
Shiahs. There are thirteen MusalmSn classes, the most 
numerous of which are Shaikh (178,625), Saiyid (42,468), 
Pathan (41,156), Mughal (8,241), Labbai (6,908', and Pinjari 
{4,558). The first four are mostly in the army, police, and 
other Government service, but many are merchants and traders. 
The Labbai are descendants of Arabs and women of the 
country. They come from Negapatam and other parts of the 
Coromandel coast, and speak Tamil. They are an enterprising 
class of traders, settled in most of the towns, vendors of hard- 
ware and other articles, collectors of hides, and traders in 
coffee. But they take up any lucrative business. Some are 
settled as agriculturists at Gargeswari in Mysore District. The 
Mappilla or Moplah are of similar origin but from the Malabar 
coast, and speak Malayalam. They are principally on the coffee 
plantations in the west. At one time there were many at the 
Kolar gold-mines. The Pinjari are cotton-ginners and cleaners ; 
other MusalmSns as a rule have no intercourse with them. At 
Channapatna and one or two other places is a sect called 
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Daire, who came originally from Hyderabad. They believe 
the Mahdi to have come and gone, and do not intermarry with 
other Musalmans. They trade in silk with the west coast. 

Christians at the Census of 1901 numbered 50,059 : namely, Christians. 
Europeans, 4,753 ; Eurasians, 5,721; and native Christians, 

39,585. The first two classes are mostly in Bangalore and the 
Kolax Gold Fields, but they are also scattered in various parts 
of the country. European coffee-planters reside in Kadur and 
Hassan Districts. The principal Eurasian rural settlement is 
Whitefield in Bangalore District. The same District and the 
Kolar Gold Fields contain the largest number of native 
Christians. They have increased 41*6 per cent, since 1891, 
or, excluding the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore, 

62-8 per cent. The following were the principal denominations 
returned : — 


Denomination 

Europeans 

Eurasians 

Nativea 

Total. 

Roman Catholic . 
Anglican 

Methodist . 

1.095 

2,911 

437 

2,834 

2,280 

391 

33,687 

2,606 

1,816 

37 > 6 i 6 

7 , 79 ? 

2,644 


The Roman Catholics increased by 29 per cent, in the 
decade. As regards the Anglicans and Methodists, it appears 
that some belonging to the latter denomination entered them- 
selves merely as Protestants, and were thereby included among 
the former. Putting both together, to rectify the error in some 
degree, the increase was 25-3 per cent. The Methodists in- 
clude Wesleyans and American Methodist Episcopalians. The 
Roman Catholic diocese of Mysore extends over* Mysore, 

Coorg, Wynaad, Hosur, and Kollegal. The Bishop resides at 
Bangalore. The Anglican churches are in the diocese of the 
Bishop of Madras. 

Of Christian missions to Mysore, the oldest by far was the Christian 
Roman Catholic. So far back as 1325 the Dominicans ^re 
said to have commenced work in the Hoysala kingdom. In Catholics. 
1400 they built a church at Anekal^. The Vijayanagar Dlwan 
in 1445 said to have been a Christian, and also the viceroy 
at Seringapatam in 1520. In 1587 the Franciscans arrived on 
the scene. But it was not till the middle of the seventeenth 
century that mission work was firmly established. At that 
period some Jesuit priests from Coimbatore founded the 
Kanarese mission at Satyamangalam, Seringapatam, .and other 

^ An old inscription, surmounted by a cross, has been foimd there relating 
to the kumhara ane or potters’ dam. 
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places in the south. In 1702 two French Jesuits from Vellore 
founded a Telugu mission in the east, building chapels at 
Bangalore, Devanhalli, Chik-Ballapur, and other places. The 
suppression of the Jesuit Order in 1773 was a severe check; 
and in the time of Tipu all the churches and chapels were 
razed to the ground, except one at Grama near Hassan, and 
one at Seringapatam, the former being preserved by a 
Muhammadan officer, and the latter defended by the native 
Christian troops under their commander. After the fall of 
Seringapatam in 1799, the work was taken up by the Foreign 
Missions Society of Paris, and the Abbe Dubois, who was in 
the south, was invited to Seringapatam by the Roman Catholics. 
He laboured in Mysore for twenty-two years, adopting the native 
dress and mode of living. He was highly respected by the 
people, who treated him as a Brahman, and he became well 
known from his work on 21 ^ People of India^ the manuscript 
of which was bought by the British Government \ He was the 
founder of the church at Mysore, and of the Christian agricul- 
tural community of Sathalli near Hassan, and is said to have 
introduced vaccination into the State. The East India Com- 
pany gave him a pension, and he died in France in 1848 at the 
age of eighty-three. In 1846 a Vicar Apostolic was appointed, 
and in 1887 Mysore was made a Bishopric. The Roman Catho- 
lics have 98 places of worship in the State. At Bangalore they 
maintain a high-grade college and college classes for girls, a 
convent with schools, a welhequipped hospital, orphanages and 
Magdalen asylum, and a Home for the Aged under the Little 
Sisters of the Poor ; and at Mysore there are a convent and 
various schools. ‘Agricultural farms for famine orphans have 
been formed in the taluks bordering on Bangalore. 

Of Protestant missions the first to the Kanarese people was 
that at Bellary established by the London Missionary Society, 
which in 1820 was extended to Bangalore, The first diction- 
aries of the language, and the first translation of the Bible into 
the vernacular, together with the first casting of Kanarese type 
for their publication, were the work of this mission. They 
were also the pioneers of native female education, in 1840. 
They have Kanarese and Tamil churches in Bangalore, a high 
school, and various schools for girls. The out-stations are to 
the east and north of Bangalore, the chief being at Chik- 
Ballapur. The Wesleyan Mission began work in 1822, but 
only in Tamil, in the cantonment of Bangalore, Their 

^ The best and most authentic edition of this work was published at 
Oxford in 1897, edited by the late H. K. Beauchamp. 
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Kanarese mission was commenced in 1835. In 1848 a great 
impetus was given to the publication of vernacular literature 
by their establishment of a printing press at Bangalore, and the 
vast improvements introduced in Kanarese type. The mission 
has now about forty circuits in Bangalore, Mysore, and the 
principal towns, with high schools at those cities, and numerous 
vernacular schools all over the country, besides hospitals for 
women and children at Mysore and Hassan. They also have 
some industrial schools, and issue a Kanarese newspaper and 
magazine. The Church of England has a native S.P.G. 

Mission at Bangalore, taken over in 1826 from the Danish 
Lutherans, by whom it had been begun a few years earlier; 
and the Zanana Mission of the Church has a large Gosha 
hospital (for high-caste women) there, with a branch hospital 
at Channapatna, and a station at Mysore. The American 
Methodist Episcopal Church began work in 1880, and has 
places of worship and schools in Bangalore, chiefly for 
Eurasians, and a native industrial school at Kolar. A Leipzig 
Lutheran Mission was established at Bangalore on a small 
scale in 1873 ; and there is a small Faith Mission at Malavalli 
in Mysore District. 

The occupations of the people have been returned under Occupa- 
eight main classes. Of these the most important are : pasture 
and agriculture, which support 68 per cent, of the population ; 
preparation and supply of material substances, ii per cent. ; 
and unskilled labour not agricultural, 9 per cent. Actual 
workers number 1,875,371 (males 1,485,313, females 390,058), 
and dependents 3,664,028 (males 1,311,711, females 2,352,317). 

J^dgt {JBleusine coracana) is the staple food of all the lower Food, 
orders and labouring classes. The flour is made into a kind of 
pudding called hittu^ and into cakes, which are fried in oil. 

Of other millets, jola (^Sorghum vulgar^ is the most commonly 
eaten, especially in the north. Puddings and cakes are made 
of the flour, and it is also boiled whole to eat with curry. Of 
pulses, avare (JDolickos Zablab) is the favourite, and is used in 
curries. Rice {Oryza sativa) of many varieties is the principal 
food of Brahmans and the higher classes. 

White or coloured cotton stuffs of stout texture supply the Dress, 
principal dress of the people, with a woollen kambli or blanket 
as an outer covering for the night or a protection against cold 
or damp. Brahmans go bare-headed, the head being shaved 
all except the tuft at the crown, and most Hindus observe the 
same practice. The moustache is the only hair worn on the face. 

The dhotra^ a thin sheet, covers the lower limbs, one end being 

£ 2 
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gathered into folds in front and the other passed between the 
legs and tucked in at the waist behind. A similar garment is 
thrown over the shoulders. A bright magenta worsted cap 
and a scarlet, green, or blue blanket are often worn in the 
early morning or on a journey. At office. Brahmans wear a 
turban and a long coat, either woollen or cotton. Students 
wear a sort of smoking-cap instead of a turban. The ryots are 
generally content with a turban and a kambli^ with commonly 
a short pair of drawers. When not at work they often wear a 
blouse or short smock-frock. 

The dress of the women is graceful and becoming. A 
tight-fitting short bodice is universally worn, leaving the arms, 
neck, throat, and middle bare, the two ends being tied in a 
knot in front. It is generally of a gay colour, or variegated 
with borders and gussets of contrasting tints, which set off the 
figure to advantage. In the colder parts, to the west, a some- 
what loose jacket, covering all the upper part of the body and 
the arms, is worn instead. The shire or sdrl^ a long sheet, 
ordinarily dark blue or a dull red with yellow borders, is 
wrapped round the lower part of the body, coming down to the 
ankles. One end is gathered into a large bunch of folds in 
front, while the other, passed across the bosom and over the 
head, hangs freely over the right shoulder. In the west it is 
tied there in a knot. Brahman women pass the lower end of 
the cloth between the legs and tuck it in at the waist behind, 
which leaves the limbs more free. Their heads too are not 
covered, the hair being gathered into one large plait, which 
hangs straight down the back, very effectively decorated at the 
crown and at different points with richly chased circular golden 
cauls or bosses. Vaisya women are similarly dressed, but 
ofteini with less good taste. They smear themselves with 
saffron to produce a fair or yellow tint, and not only on their 
cheeks but also over their arms and legs. This practice, so 
common among the trading class, is by no means attractive, 
nor is the habit of blackening the teeth, adopted by married 
women, more pleasing to European ideas. Many fair women 
are elaborately tattooed on the arms, Sudra women generally 
gather the hair into a chignon or bunch behind, stuffed out 
with a bunch of wool, and run a large pin through, with an 
ornamental silver head, which is rather becoming. In the 
Malnad the women often arrange the back hair in a very 
picturesque manner, with a plait of the cream-white ketaki 
flower {jPandanus odoratissimus)^ or with orchid blossoms or 
pink cluster-roses. Ornaments are commonly w^om -by all 
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classes in the ears and nose, and on the arms, with rings on 
the fingers and toes, and as many and costly necklets and chains 
round the neck as means will allow. Chains frequently connect 
the upper rim of the ear with the ornamental pin in the back 
hair, and have a pretty effect. The richer Brahman and other 
girls wear silver anklets, often of a very ponderous make, which 
are by no means elegant. A silver zone clasped in front is a 
common article of attire among all but the poorer women, and 
gives a pleasing finish to the costume. The only marked differ- 
ence is in the dress of Lambani women, already described in 
treating of them. 

In Manjarabad the dress of the headmen is usually a black 
kambli or blanket, passed round the body and fastened over 
the left shoulder, leaving the right arm free. The waist is 
girded with a similar article, or with a cloth, generally dark 
blue with a white stripe. The turbans are mostly white, or 
dark blue with a narrow gold edging. The labourers have a 
similar dress of coarser material, and usually wear a leather 
skull-cap. All classes carry a big knife, fastened to the girdle 
behind. 

The dress of Muhammadan males differs from that of the 
Hindus chiefly in cut and colour, and in the wearing of long 
loose drawers. But for undress a piece of dark plaided stuff 
is worn like the dhofra. They shave the head completely, 
but retain all the hair of the face. A skull-cap is worn, over 
which the turban is tied in full dress. The women wear ^ 
coloured petticoat and bodice, with a large white sheet en- 
veloping the head and the whole person, and pulled also over 
the face. 

The higher caste Hindus wear leathern slippers, curled up at 
the toe and turned down at the heel; the labouring classes 
wear heavy sandals, with wooden or leathern soles and leathern 
straps. Muhammadans also wear the slipper, but smaller, 
and frequently a very substantial big shoe, covering the 
whole foot. Women are never shod, except occasionally on 
a journey, or in very stony places, when they sometimes wear 
sandals. 

Religious mendicants appear in a variety of grotesque and 
harlequin costumes, with hair unshorn. But garments dyed 
with red ochre or saffron are the commonest indiqations of a 
sacred calling. 

The dwellings of the people are generally of mud, one- Dwellings, 
storeyed and low, with few, if any, openings outwards except 
the door, but possessed of courtyards within, surrounded with 
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verandas and open to the sky. In the better class of houses 
these are well paved and drained, while the wooden pillars 
are elaborately carved or painted. The huts of the out- 
caste and poorer classes are thatched ; but the houses of the 
higher orders are covered with either terraced or tiled roofs, 
the latter more especially in the west, where the rainfall is 
heavy. 

Amuse- Animal fights, between rams, cocks, and quails, are popular, 
^tivafs?^ Companies of tumblers, jugglers, snake charmers, &c., wander 
about and make a living. Theatrical performances are also 
well patronized. In the south they take place in the open at 
a certain season in all the large villages, the performers being 
the villagers themselves. The Hindu festivals most generally 
observed by all sects are the Holi and the Dasara, which 
respectively mark the seasons of the vernal and autumnal 
equinox ; the Pongal, at the time of the winter solstice, a sort 
of harvest festival ; the Dipavali or feast of lights ; and the 
Yugadi or new yearns day. The Sivaratri, or watch-night of 
fasting, is kept by all adherents of Siva. The Muhamma- 
dans keep the Ramzan, when thirty days of abstinence are 
observed, and also the Muharram, properly a season of lamen- 
tation, but generally kept here as a festival. Their principal 
other public feasts are the Bakr-id and Shab-i-barat. 

Names and Among respectable Hindus a man generally has three names 
titles. — first being that of his village or the place of origin of his 

family ; the second his personal name j and the third that of 
his caste or sect. It is a common custom to name the eldest 
son after his paternal grandfather, and the next after his 
maternal grandfather, but only if they are dead. If they are 
living, then after the great-uncle or other corresponding near 
relative who is dead. Girls are similarly named after the 
female grandparents, &c. But if a child was born in response 
to a religious vow, it is named after the god who is supposed 
to have granted it. Muhammadans are named after the apostle 
under whose star they are born, or from one of the ninety-nine 
sacred names, to which is added the sect. Girls are named 
after the wives or female relatives of the apostles. 

Agriculture is chiefly dependent on the rains. If they are 
sufficient and seasonable, it prospers; but such a favourable 
conjxmction is only occasional. ‘Wet’ crops irrigated from 
river channels or perennial wells, and products of the self- 
sustaining black soil, are therefore least affected by vicissitudes 
of the seasons. 

The soils in Mysore vary from black cotton to light sandy 
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loam. A red-coloured loam, or clay loam, predominates. 

Differing from other soils of India, they are generally deficient 
in phosphoric acid, most of them containing less than o*i per 
cent, and the average containing barely 0*05 per cent. The 
percentage of potash is much higher, averaging three or four 
times that of phosphoric acid. In the hilly virgin-forest region 
in the west of the State, where coffee is largely grown, the 
percentage of nitrogen is very high, averaging more than 
0*2 per cent, in the surface soil and nearly 0*15 per cent, in 
the second foot. In the eastern portion of the State, where 
the land has been cultivated a long time, less nitrogen is found. 

The surface is generally undulating (though flat in some parts Conforma- 
and very hilly in others), here and there broken up by rocky 
hills and gravelly ridges. The annual rainfall varies from Rainfail. 
about 200 inches in the Western Ghats to about 25 or 30 inches 
in the eastern part of the State. Excepting rice, coffee, carda- 
moms, pepper, areca-nut, and betel-leaf, very little cultivation 
is carried on in the forest region of heavy rainfall in the 
extreme west. The other part of the State, with a rainfall 
varying from about 20 to 60 inches, grows principally ragiy 
jolay various pulses and oil plants on the ‘dry' lands, with 
cotton and tobacco in some localities, and principally rice and 
sugar-cane on the irrigated fields 

The population engaged in and dependent on agriculture, Agri- 
according to the Census of 1901, is 3,657,462, or 66 per cent, cultural 
of the total. Of these, 951,056 males and 179,876 females aretion? 
actual workers, and 941,867 males and 1,584,663 females are 
dependents. 

The staple food-grains are : ragi (Eleusine coracand)^ rice Principal 
{Oryza sat£vd)yjola {Sorghum vtfigare)^ other millets {Ramcum), crops, 
gram {Dolichos btflorus\ and other pulses. Oilseeds include 
gingelly (Sesamum) and castor {Ricinus) ; the chief fibres are 
cotton and xa;?-hemp ; among spices may be mentioned chilli 
or capsicum, ginger, coriander, cummin seed, &c. ; and among 
miscellaneous crops — tobacco, mustard, onions, garlic, &c. 

The months for sowing the principal crops are June and Sowing 
July, and November is the general harvest time. But the 
pulses avare and togariy which are sown along with rdgiy ripen 
two or three months later. Horse-gram is sown in October 
or November, and ripens in three months. Of rice there are 
two crops, the Kartika fasaly or Mry maturing in October or 
November, and the Vaisakha fasaly or hainy maturing in April 

^ This paragraph was contributed by Dr. A. Lehmann, Agricultural 
Chemist to the Government of Mysore. 
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or May. The ordinary sugar-cane is planted about April and 
takes twelve months to mature. Otb.er kinds are planted in 
August or February, and require fourteen months. Cotton is 
sown in June and ripens in six months, continuing to yield for 
four months, and the second yeafs crop is better. 

Kumri or shifting forest cultivation is practised only by wild 
hill tribes in the west and south, and is permitted in some 
parts under certain restrictions. Under this system jungle is 
burnt down and seed planted in the ashes. 

Agricultural implements in general a,re such as have been in 
use for ages. The principal new appliance that has been to 
some extent adopted is an iron mill for expressing the juice 
of the sugar-cane, which has in nuany^ parts replaced the old 
cumbrous apparatus. 

Fruit and vegetable production has received special attention 
in the neighbourhood of Bangalore. Apples, strawberries, 
potatoes, peas, and cauliflowers may be mentioned among 
European products that are well established. Of native fruits, 
the grafted mango is largely cultivated. Areca-nut, coco-nut, and 
plantains are general in irrigated land. The best areca-nut is 
a special production of Nagar and the moist west. Coco-nut 
is grown without irrigation in the cerxtral parts of the State, 
and the dried kernels are an article of export. A horticultural 
garden is maintained by the State in the Lai Bagh at Banga- 
lore, and an exotic fruit garden at Nandidroog, Native florists 
do a good business in plants. 

To the Agricultural department are attached an agricultural 
chemist, with assistants, a mycologist, and an entomologist. A 
well-equipped chemical laboratory has been fitted up at Banga- 
lore, where analyses are made, of soils, of the composition of 
manures and fertilizers, of the quality of special products like 
coffee, and of roots, bulbs, and other wild edibles that may be 
of use as food in time of famine. Prevalent insect pests and 
plant diseases are investigated with a view to devising remedies. 
Plot experiments are being conducted in the cultivation of 
sugar-cane, ra^\ sweet potato, and groixnd-nut. A plant-house 
for pot culture is being erected. An experimental farm has 
been formed near Bangalore, where ^ wet ’ and * dry ’ crops 
are being raised. In the ISX Bagh garden at Bangalore 
mbber, fibre, and cotton plants are receiving attention. At 
the Kunigal stud farm special kinds of rice are being tried. 
Arrangements have been made for imparting instruction in 
practical agriculture at the normal school in Mysore and at 
eight other State schools, and in sericulture at Mr. Tata's silk 
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farm in Bangalore. Moreover, a few model holdings in each 
taluk are being selected by the amalddrs^ belonging to intelli- 
gent tenants who are willing to cultivate them on improved 
methods according to expert advice. Agricultural shows are 
to be held at the District head-quarters and prizes awarded by 
the State. 

Loans for land improvement during the thirteen years Agricul- 
ending with 1903-4 came to a total of i*6 lakhs. In the 
same period 7-1 lakhs was also advanced for 3,068 irrigation 
wells, of which 2,212 were completed. For sdguvali kattes 
or cultivation embankments Rs. 11,000 was advanced. 

There were fifty-nine agricultural banks in 1904, of which Agri- 
twenty-one were reported to be working satisfactorily, but 
taken altogether they have not been a success. Two banks 
intended for the benefit of native coffee-planters had received 
loans up to nearly 9 lakhs, of which more than 3^ lakhs was 
outstanding. They have since been closed, and individual 
contracts for repayment made with the estates which had 
received loans. The advances to the remaining banks had 
amounted to 7^ lakhs, of which i lakh was recovered. Owing 
to lax management thirteen banks have had the advances 
made to them recalled. The loans granted by the banks, 
exclusive of renewals, amounted to lof lakhs, of which 7 lakhs 
was used to liquidate previous debts, and the rest for agri- 
cultural purposes. The balance due to the State in 1904 for 
loans and interest was 13 lakhs. 

The cultivators are for the most part in debt, but not 
heavily, their liabilities generally ranging between Rs. 50 and 
Rs. 100. In villages the creditors are, as a rule, themselves 
agriculturists, but in towns they are more often money-lenders. 

The rate of interest on private loans to agriculturists varies. 

In some places in the Malnad the rate till recently ranged 
between 24 and 36 per cent. In other parts it used to be 
18 per cent. The rate is now everywhere lower, the minimum 
being 12 and the maximum 18 per cent. A Co-operative 
Societies Regulation was passed in 1905, from which good is 
anticipated. 

The Amrit Mahal is the principal cattle-breeding establish- Cattle, 
ment. Its head-quarters are at Hunsur, and grazing-grounds 
called kdvals are reserved for its use in different parts of the 
country. In 1903-4, with 9,686 head of cattle, the births 
were 42*5 per cent, on the average number of breeding cows, 
and the deaths 9*3 per cent, on the total stock. The sales, 
including 150 young bullocks to the Madras Transport Depdt 
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at the usual rate of Rs. 50 each, realized an average of Rs. 36 
per head. Amrit Mahal bullocks are famed for their pluck 
and endurance, being as superior to others as thoroughbreds 
among horses. The best breed is the Hallikar. The ordinary 
cattle are of the Madesvaran-betta and KankSnhalli breeds, 
both named from places in the south-east of the State. Amrit 
Mahal bulls are stationed by Government in various parts for 
improving the breed of cattle used by the ryots. Six Amrit 
Mahal cows were sent to the Chin Hills in Northern Burma 
to be crossed with mithdn bulls {Bos frontalis^. Large cattle 
fairs are held at Nandi, at the ghat north of Dod-Ballapur, 
at Santemaranhalli, and other places. An ordinary pair of 
plough bullocks costs from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 or more ; superior 
trotting and draught-bullocks, Rs. 70 to Rs. 200 or more. 
Buffaloes are extensively used for supplying milk, and for 
carrying manure and ploughing in heavy land. 


Statistics of Agriculture 

(Areas in square miles) 



Average, 

x88z-*90. 

Average, 

iSgx-xgoo. 

XQOO-X. 

1903-4. 

Total area shown in village 
papers .... 

Total uncultivated area . 
Cultivable but not cultivated . 
Uncultivable .... 
Total cultivated area 

Irrigated from canals 

» „ wells and tanks 

,, other sources . 
Total irrigated area 

Unirrigated area 

Cropped area, 

Ragi 

Rice ..... 
Other food-grains and pulses . 

Oilseeds 

Sugar-cane .... 

Cotton 

Other fibres .... 

Coffee 

Tobacco .... 

Miscellaneous 

Total area cropped . 

Area double-cropped 

I7>404 

4,700 

12,704 

8,261 

1,100 

4,644 

945 

5.548+ 

280 

45 

56 

4 

203 

36 

291 

7,408 

19,706 

2,891 

ii.»65 

8,978 

137* 

773* 

347* 

1.497 

7.331 

3.746 

1.107 

a.897 

458 

50 

87 

10 

209 

22 

453 

9.039 

237 

27.248 

18,057 

4.331 

13.736 

166 

878 

314 

1,358 

7,833 

3,293 

1,118 1 
3,682 
5X6 
64 
7x 
37 
199 
21 

581 
9*582 
39 X 

27,270 

17.588 

3.871 

13.717 

9,08 a 

175 

992 

406 

1,573 

8,109 

3,499 

1,239 

3,752 

ni 

XO9 

18 

26 

627 

xo,o73 

39X 


heat*^ — principal crops raised by means of irrigation are rice, sugar-cane, and 
* Only nine years’ average. f Includes ragi. 


^oats^ Sheep and goats were kept on farms under the Amrit Mahil 

darogas. In 1902, with 1,694 head, there were 308 births 
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and 294 deaths. Owing to similar poor results over a series 
of years, the flocks were then sold, only 257 sheep of Australian 
and Kashmir breeds being retained. The ordinary country 
sheep are the Kurubar. They are shorn twice a year, and 
the wool is made into rough kamblis, ,Fine fighting rams are 
produced. Sheep are folded on fields for the sake of their 
dung, which is highly valued. 

The stud farm is at Kunigal. In 1904 there were five Horses, 
stallions, 81 brood mares, and 200 foals, of which 35 were 
born in the year. Good native cavalry remounts are produced. 

From Kathiawar three wild asses {Equus hemionus) were Asses, 
obtained in order to breed a larger type of donkeys in the 
State, and for mule-breeding, for which there is a farm near Mules. 
Devanhalli. 

The principal cattle diseases are anthrax, foot-and-mouth Cattle- 
disease, malignant catarrh, and lung diseases. Rinderpest has 
also been known. There is a civil veterinary officer only for 
Bangalore ; but the natives have their own remedies and 
methods of treatment, among which cautery or branding with 
hot iron is very common. 

The sources of irrigation are channels drawn from dams Irrigation, 
on the rivers, besides tanks and wells. The most important 
of the river channels are in the south of the State, connected 
with the Cauvery and its tributaries. Most of them were 
originally constructed centuries ago, but have been improved 
and extended. The water is let out according to the needs 
of the rice or sugar-cane crops, and confined to the proper 
seasons for them. To put an end to complaints of unequal 
distribution, the management of the river channels in the 
irrigation season was in 1888 put under the amalddrs of the 
taluks through which they run, and the hot-season supply 
to sugar-cane and garden tracts was arranged to be given at 
fixed periods, in consultation with the Deputy-Commissioners 
concerned. There is no separate water rate, but the fixed 
assessment includes the full value imparted by soil and water 
combined. The value of the channel water-supply is deter- 
mined on the basis of quantity, duration, and facility, according 
to the established capacity of each channel. The supply of 
water from tanks is similarly regulated. The receipts from 
river-fed channels in 1903-4 amounted to 6^ lakhs, and the 
net profits to 5 lakhs. The best wells are those throughout 
the north-east, fed by talpargis or spring-heads. The water Water lifts, 
is raised by either the ydla or the kapile. The former, also 
known as picottah^ is a lever with an iron bucket attached at 
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the water end by a bamboo rod. The lever is weighted at one 
end with stones, or else raised and depressed by a man stand- 
ing on it near the fulcrum post. The kapile has an inclined 
plane or ramp, down which bullocks draw a stout rope attached 
to a large leathern bucket 

A very large irrigation work is under construction at Mari 
Kanave on the Vedavati. Other prominent recent works for 
the same purpose are Bora Kanave, Mavatur tank, Srinivasa 
Sagara, &c. Various projects in different parts have been 
examined. 

The general system of land tenure is ryotwdri^ under which 
small separate holdings are held direct from Government. 
There is also a certain number of inam tenures, which are 
wholly or partially revenue free. In 1904 there were 965,44a 
ryotwdri holdings, with an average area of 7'ii acres, and 
an average assessment of Rs. 9—6-1. The indm holdings 
numbered 84,548, with an average area of 20*8 acres, and 
an average assessment of Rs. 6-5-0. A special class are the 
leaseholders of gold-mines, whose holdings numbered 44, 
with an average area in each estate of 912-5 acres, assessed 
at an average of Rs. 439-6-7. 

The sum payable by the cultivator, which is revenue rather 
than rent, is determined mainly by the class of soil and kind 
of cultivation. After the revenue survey, the settlement of 
this point is effected on the following system. Nine classes 
of soil are recognized, and all the land is divided into ‘ dry,’ 

‘ wet,’ and garden land. In the two latter, in addition to soil 
classification, the water-supply is taken into consideration, and 
its degree of permanency or otherwise regulates the class to 
which it is referred. In the case of gardens irrigated by wells, 
in addition to the classification of soil, the area of land under 
each, and the distance of the garden from the village, as 
affecting the cost of manuring, &c., are carefully ascertained. 
Villages are grouped according to their respective advantages 
of climate, markets, commtmications, and the agricultural skill 
and actual condition of the cultivators. The maximum rates 
for each class of cultivation are then determined by reference 
to the nature and effects of past management of the taluk for 
twenty years, and by examination and comparison of the 
annual settlements of previous years. These having been 
fixed, the inferior rates are at once deduced from the relative 
values laid down in the classification scales. 

Of measures intended to improve the position of the culti- 
vators and to relieve them from indebtedness, one of the 
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principal has been the collection of revenue in instalments 
at such times as enable the cultivator to sell his crop first. 
There is also the recent Co-operative Societies Regulation. 
Taking the natural divisions of east and west, the average rate 
per acre in the former in 1904 was Rs. 1—7-3, maximum 
and minimum being Rs. 2-1— ri and R. 0-10-8; in the 
latter, the average was Rs. 1-13-1, the maximum and minimum 
being Rs, 1-14-1 and Rs. 1-12-5, The batai system, or 
payment of revenue by division of the crop, which formerly 
prevailed, has been entirely replaced by cash-rates. 

The daily wages for skilled labour vary in different parts 
from 6 annas to Rs. 1-8-0, and for unskilled labour from 
2 annas to 8 annas. While the latter has remained at about 
the same figure as regards the minimum, with a tendency to 
rise, the former has increased in the last twenty years from 
50 to 100 per cent. Payment in kind is becoming less com- 
mon, probably owing to the influence of railways, mining and 
other industries, and large public works, the labourer being 
less tied down to single localities, and having greater facilities 
to travel at a cheap rate. 

The following table relating to the staple food-grains shows 
that there has been a general rise in prices, except in the case 
of salt, which is cheaper : — 


Prices (seers per rupee). 

In x88o. 

Average for ten years ending 

1890 

1900. 

Ragi , , . ■ 

Rice (common) . J 

Jola 

Gram (Bengal) 

Salt .• . . 1 

1 

East 
West 
East 
West 
East 
West 
East 
[ West 
\ East 
[West 

! 

i 

40.84 

15*4 

14*46 

8.98 

1 

1 

36-35 

34-38 

.'iSf 

13-51 

! 14-59 

1 10.42 

1 10.06 

30-40 

33-23 

10.60 

11.66 

\ 24-53 

( 24-28 

11.29 

11.72 

1 10.00 


Taking five-year periods from 1876, the percentage of 
increase in the retail prices of these grains on those for 1871-5 
at the central marts of Bangalore and Mysore is shown in 
the table on the next page. 

The initial increase was due to the famine of 1876-8. 
A great drop succeeded till 1895, owing at first to good seasons 
and diminished population, and later to freer means of com- 
munication also. In the last period prices have been rising,' 
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owing probably both to short crops locally and to the demand 
of famine-stricken parts elsewhere, especially in Western India. 



Bangalore. 

Mysore. 

Rd £ i , 

Rice. 

Jola 

Gram. 

Rd £ t , 

Rice. 

Jola 

Gram. 

1876-80 . 

99 

45 

41 

40 

123 

40 

94 

^>5 

1881-5 . 

19 

21 

-12 

— 20 

56 

2 

31 

I 

1886-90 . 

9 

26 

- 5 

96 

25 

3 

5 

136 

1891-5 . 

44 

5 S 

10 i 


68 

35 

51 

i ?3 

1896-1900 

79 

55 

30 

149 

107 

34 

74 

210 


The general condition of the people has been steadily 
improving since the middle of the last century, and has made 
special progress in the past thirty years, as shown by the rise 
in both wages and prices, and in the standard of living. 
A moderate assessment has relieved the cultivators, while the 
easy means of communication provided by roads and railways, 
together with freer postal facilities, have stimulated the enter- 
prise of traders and benefitted all classes. The prosecution 
of extensive public works has given labourers and artisans 
ready employment, and public servants have had exceptional 
opportunities of rising to good positions. On the other hand, 
there have been bad seasons in certain years, and in 1876-8 
a great famine. Coffee-planting has been almost ruined by 
the fall in prices. Cardamoms have suffered from the same 
cause, and areca-nut has been injured on a large scale by 
disease. Plague has also in recent years interfered greatly 
with the well-being of the people. But education and medical 
aid are now brought to the doors of all classes, and in 
important centres the population are better housed, better 
clothed, and better fed than in the generations past. 

The area of State forests, which are ‘ reserved ’ and are 
under a Conservator of Forests, was 2,094 square miles in 
1904, besides about 1,400 square miles of Ghat forests and 
kdns. The unreserved or District forests, which are under 
the revenue authorities, covered 612 square miles. The forests 
may be divided into evergreen and deciduous. The evergreen 
forests are confined to the Western Ghats and the country 
below them on the east, extending from the north of Sagar 
to the south of Manjarabad, in a belt from 6 to 14 miles wide. 
On all sides may be seen magnificent trees with clear stems of 
80 to 100 feet to the first branch, Poon-spar {Calophyllum 
tomentosum), ebony (Diospyros Ebenum\ and wild jack i^Arto- 
carpus hzrsuta) are some of the trees. East of this is a mixed 
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belt, from 10 to 45 miles wide, extending from the north of 
Sorab to the south of Gundalpet. It contains the finest timber- 
producing forests, and is bordered on the east with much 
sandal-wood. It also comprises the best areca-nut and carda- 
mom gardens, and the coffee plantations of Koppa and Man- 
jarabad. Its junction with the evergreen belt on the west 
is marked by splendid nandi iJLagerstroemia lanceolatd) and 
black-wood {JDalbergta latifoUd). Teak, satin-wood, sissu^ 
ironwood, and other trees abound in it, as well as bamboo. 

East again is the dry belt, covering the greater part of the 
State. Many of the trees found in the mixed belt recur here, 
but they are smaller, and the tree vegetation is generally 
inferior. Besides different kinds of Ficus^ the mango, tama- 
rind, and jdmun^ the id>pe {Bassia laHfolia\ and jack {Arfo- 
mTpus integrifolia) grow well here. Acacias, the wood-apple, 
^ae/-tree, and Aa^ge (Pongamia glabr<i) also thrive. The bastard 
date-palm {Phoenix sylvesiris) grows in the western part, and 
the dwarf date-palm {Phoenix fariniferd) in the centre and west. 

There are twelve kinds of ‘ reserved ’ trees : Sandal-wood Reserved 
{Santalum album), teak {Tectona grandis), poon {Calophyllum 
tomentosuni), black-wood {Dalbergia latifolia), honne {Pterocar- 
pus Marsupiuni), lac or jdlari { Vatica lacciferd), nandi {Lager- 
stroemia lanceolatd), wild jack or hesswa {Artocarpus hirsutd), 
kdrdchi or kammar {Hardwickia binatd), bili matti {Terminalia 
Arjund), kari matti {Terminalia tomentosd), ebony {JDiospyros 
Ebenum). 

The principal articles of minor forest produce are gall-nuts, Minor 
tanning bark from fangadi {Cassia auriculatd), and lac. Also 
soap-nut, gum, honey, beeswax, &c. 

Elephants are employed in dragging timber from inacces- Disposal 
sible places, and logs are floated down the western streams afforest 
and channels. Large-sized timber is sold at the regular timber ^ 
dep6ts, and small-sized timber at temporary dep6ts opened in 
convenient places. Bamboos are cut by licence. Sandal-wood, 
which is a State monopoly and the principal item of forest 
revenue, is sold at the various sandal-wood depots. 

Fuel reserves are formed in the District forests, and by Fuel, 
special plantations, often of casuarina. Local needs are also 
provided for by the formation of village forests. Grazing Grazing, 
is permitted to a certain extent on a system of licences ; but 
in times of scarcity the State forests are thrown open where 
necessary. 

Working plans are being prepared for all the most important Fire 
forests. Fire preventive measures have been extended over 
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1,823 square miles, of which 1,653 were successfully protected 
in 1903-4. 

Forest re- The forest revenue, expenditure, and surplus have been 
venue, &c. follows : — 



Average, 

i88>-go 

Average, 

1891-1900 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 
Surplus . 

Rs. 

8,96,847 

3.16, ai6 

5,80,63* 

Rs. 

13,27,064 

5, 26.374 

8,00,690 

Rs. 

12,48,083 

3,78,222 

8,69,861 

Rs. 

15,90,761 

5,18,121 

10,72,640 


Mines and Gold is the only mineral raised from mines. These were 
mineralsr being worked by thirteen companies in 1904, of which five 
paid dividends, three produced gold but paid no dividend, and 
the rest were non-producers. All but three, which are included 
in the non-producing class, belong to the Kolar Gold Fields. 
The ore is treated by milling and amalgamation, and the 
tailings by cyanide. Steam-power has been replaced since 
June, 1902, by electric power, generated at the Cauvery Falls, 
92 miles distant. The number of persons employed in the 
industry in 1903 was 27,355. Of these, 76 per cent, were 
Hindus, 18 per cent. Christians, and 6 per cent. Muhamma- 
dans. The great majority of the Hindus were Holeyas, the 
others being mostly Wokkaligas, Tigalas, and Woddas. The 
Christians consisted of 17 per cent. Europeans, 22 per cent, 
Eurasians, and 61 per cent, natives. The amount paid in 
wages was 70*3 lakhs, which gives an average earning of 
Rs. 257 per head per annum. The five dividend-paying com- 
panies are the Mysore, Champion Reef, Ooregum, Nundy- 
droog, and Balaghat, The nominal capital of all the companies 
was £2,958,500, and paid-up capital £2,683,000. All the 
gold produced is dispatched to England. Minerals as yet 
unworked in the State include a small quantity of asbestos. 
Iron is smelted in several places. Some manganese has lately 
been exported from Shimoga District. 

Arts and For cotton-weaving the loom is placed over a kind of well 
r^nfao qj. hole, large enough to contain the lower portion of the 
Cotton- machinery, which is worked on the pedal principle with the 
weaving, toes, the weaver sitting with his legs in a hole. The combs 
are supported by ropes attached to beams in the roof, working 
over pulleys, and stretching down into the well to the toes 
of the vreaver. In his right hand is the shuttle, which contains 
the thread, and which, passed rapidly through the spaces 
created by the combs, forms the pattern. The principal comb 
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is held in the left hand. As the cloth is manufactured, it is 
wound on the beam by slightly easing the rope on the right 
hand and turning round the lever. In addition to cotton 
stuffs used for clothing, the principal fabrics made are tape 
for bedsteads, carpets or rugs, tent cloth, cordage, &c. Steps 
have recently been taken to introduce the fly-shuttle ; and six 
weaving-schools for instruction in its use have been established 
at Hole-Narsipur, Dod-Ballapur, Chiknayakanhalli, Molakal- 
muru, and other places, with carpentry and drawing classes 
attached. 


Quantity and Value of Minerals produced 


Minerals. 

1891. 

190X. 

1904. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value 

Gold . oz. 
Iron 

Corundum . 
Mica . 

Salt 

Limestone . 

109,643 

S 73 

11 

Rs. 

55,77,930 

30,000 

666 

530,142 
* 129 
82 
3 

494 

29,062 

Rs. 

1,92,30,810 

26,120 

5,352 

240 

30,517 

1,02,189 

607,574 

346 

74 S 

85.S 

*5*085 

Rs. 

*>3**31.830 

26.330 

65.284 

2.52,921 


* Also iron ore, 743 tons. 


Silk fabrics of stout texture and excellent designs are made, Silk- 
chiefly by Patvegars and Khattrls, in Bangalore and Molakal- weaving, 
muru. Women of the wealthier classes are often richly 
attired in silk cloths on ceremonial or festival occasions. 

These, with or without gold and silver or gilt lace borders, are 
largely manufactured at Bangalore; the silk and wire used 
for the purpose are also produced in the State. Sericulture 
is extensively carried on in the Closepet, Kankanhalli, Magadi, 
Chik-Ballapur, Tirumakudal-Narsipur, and other taluks \ but 
Bangalore is the centre of the silk trade, where raw silk is 
prepared on a considerable scale for the loom and dyed. 

There has recently been established here, by the late Mr. J. N. 

Tata of Bombay, an experimental silk farm under Japanese 
management for improved systems of silkworm rearing, so as 
to eliminate disease in the worms by microscopic examination 
of the seed, and for better reeling. Near Yelahanka is also 
an improved farm belonging to Mr. Partridge for the scientific 
rearing of silkworms. 

The carpets of Bangalore are well-known for their durable Carpets 
quality, and for having the same pattern on both sides^ The 
old patterns are bold in design and colouringr The pile 
carpets and rugs made in the Central jail from Persian and 
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Turkish designs are probably superior to any other in India. 
Sir George Birdwood says ^ : — 

‘The stone slab from Koyundjik (palace of Sennacherib), 
and the door-sill from Khorsabad (palace of Sargon), are 
palpably copied from carpets, the first of the style of the 
carpets of Bangalore, and they were probably coloured like 
carpets. These South Indian carpets, the Masulipatam, 
derived from the Abbasi-Persian, and the Banga,lore, without 
any trace of the Saracenic or any other modem influence, are 
both, relatively to their special applications, the noblest designed 
of any denomination of carpets now made, while the Bangalore 
carpets are unapproachable by the commercial carpets of any 
time and place.’ 

Carpets are less used now, and the industry has declined. 
Jewellery Gold circular or crescent-shaped ornaments worn by women 
the called rdgate, J^adige^ and jede Mile, Oma- 

State. mental silver pins with a bunch of chauri hair for stuffing the 
chignon or plait are known as chauri kuppe. Ear-rings for 
the upper rim are named bdvali ; those for the large hole in 
the lobe, vole or vale, A pear-shaped drop worn on the fore- 
head is called padaka. Necklaces include addike and gundina 
Sara, Bracelets are termed kankani\ armlets, vanki^ ndga- 
murige, tolu idyiU^ bandi, and bdjuband, A zone is ddbu. 
Anklets of silver are luli^ ruli^ and kdlsarpani ; little bells for 
them, worn by children, are kdlu geyje. Silver toe-rings are 
called pun. Silver chains worn by men round the waist are 
known as udidhdra. The silver shrine containing the lingam 
worn by Lingayats is the karadige. Small silver money-boxes 
attached to the girdle are named tdyiii^ while an egg-shaped 
silver chundm box is sunna kdyi. 

Iron-work Iron is widely diffused, and is obtained both from ore and 
and steel, black iron-sand. The principal places where iron is 

smelted are in the Magadi, Chiknayakanhalli, Malavalli, 
Heggadadevankote, and Arsikere idluks^ and in the southern 
and central parts of Chitaldroog District, and in the eastern 
parts of Shimoga and Kadtir Districts. A steam iron-foundry 
has been established at Bangalore under European manage- 
ment. There are native iron-works at Goribidnur and Chik- 
Ballapur. Sugar-cane mills are made and repaired at Chan- 
narayapatna. The local iron is used for making agricultural 
tools, ploughshares, tires for cart-wheels, farriery shoes, and so 
forth. But local manufacture has been driven from the field 

^ In his splendid book, called The Termless Antiquity^ ffistorical 
Continuity^ and Integral Identity of the Oriental J^antfacture of 
Sumptuary Carpets^ prepared for the Anstro- Hungarian Government. 
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by the cheaper and better imported articles from Europe, 
turned out on a large scale with the aid of machinery. Steel 
of a very high quality can be made ; but the methods used are 
primitive, and it cannot therefore compete with the highly 
finished European products of the present day, though it is 
preferred by the natives for the edge of cutting tools. Steel 
is made especially in the Heggadadevankote, Malavalli, and 
Maddagiri taluks. Steel wire is drawn at Channapatna for 
strings of musical instruments, the quality of which makes them 
sought after throughout Southern India. 

The manufacture of brass and copper water and drinking Brass and 
vessels is to a great extent in the hands of the Bhogars, who 
are Jains, some of the chief seats of the industry being at 
Sravana Belgola and Sitakal. Brass is also used for making 
lamp-stands, musical instruments, and images of the gods ; 
and bell-metal for the bells and gongs used in temples and in 
religious services, and by mendicants. Hassan and Tumkur 
Districts produce the largest number of these articles. 

The potter, as a member of the village corporation, is found Pottery 
in all parts, with his wheel and his mounds of clay. The 
principal articles made are pots for drawing or holding water, 
large urns for storing grain, pipe tiles, and so forth. For 
sculpture, potstone or soapstone is the common material ; and 
of this superior cooking vessels are made, besides images of 
the gods, and various ornamental articles. In the higher 
departments of sculpture, such as statuary and monumental 
and decorative carving, Mysore holds a high place. The Jain 
statue of Gomata at Sravana Belgola, 57 feet high, standing on 
the summit of a hill which rises to 400 feet, is one of the most 
remarkable works of native art in India. The decorative 
sculpture of the Halebid and Belur temples Mr. Fergusson 
considers to be ‘the most marvellous exhibitions of human 
labour to be found even in the patient East,’ and such as he 
believes never was bestowed on any surface of equal extent in 
any building in the world. The erection of the new palace 
at Mysore is affording an opportunity of reviving the artistic 
skill of the sculptors. 

Mysore is famous for its ornamental sandal-wood carving. Carving in 
It is done by a class called Gudigar, who are settled in 
Shimoga District, chiefly at Sorab. The designs with which 
they entirely cover the boxes, desks, and other articles made 
are of an extremely involved and elaborate pattern, consisting 
for the most part of intricate interlacing foliage and scroll- 
work, completely enveloping medallions containing the repre- 

F 2 
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sentation of some Hindu deity or subject of mythology, and 
here and there relieved by the introduction of animal forms. 
The details, though in themselves often highly incongruous, 
are grouped and blended with a skill that seems to be in- 
stinctive in the East, and form an exceedingly rich and 
appropriate ornamentation, decidedly Oriental in style, which 
leaves not the smallest portion of the surface of the wood 
untouched. The material is hard, and the minuteness of 
the work demands the utmost care and patience. Hence the 
carving of a desk or cabinet involves a labour of many months, 
and the artists are said to lose their eyesight at a comparatively 
early age. A number are being employed on work for the 
new palace at Mysore. Many old Hindu houses contain 
beautiful specimens of ornamental wood-carving in the frames 
of doors, and in pillars and beams. The art of inlaying ebony 
and rosewood with ivory, which seems to have been cultivated 
by the Muhammadans, and of which the doors of the mauso- 
leum at Seringapatam are good examples, has latterly been 
revived at Mysore, and many useful and ornamental articles, 
such as tables, desks, album covers, &c., are now made there 
of this work. Similar mlaymg is also met with in choice 
musical instruments, especially the vina or lute. 

Factory Coflfee-works at Bangalore, belonging to a Madras firm, peel, 

mdustnes. coffee in preparation for the European market. 

During the cleaning season, December to March, about i,ooo 
hands have been employed, and 1,500 tons of coffee, the 
produce of Mysore, Coorg, the Nilgiris, Shevaroys, &c., once 
passed through the works. The present depression in coffee 
has reduced these figures to about a fourth. The factory is also 
engaged in compounding artificial manures for coffee planta- 
tions. There are other similar coffee-works at Hunsur, as 
well as saw-mills. A Madras firm has a cotton-ginning factory 
at Davangere, A sugar factory has been established at 
Goribidnur, and a brick and tile factory at Bangalore, for 
machine-made bricks and tiles, fire-bricks, drain pipes, &c. 
Mention has already been made of the iron foundry at 
Bangalore, and of the silk farm. 

Cotton, The Mysore Spinning and Manufacturing Company at 

&c., mills. Bangalore was established in 1883, and is under the manage- 
ment of a Bombay Parsi firm. The nominal capital is 
Rs. 4,50,000. The mill contains 187 looms, and 15,624 
spindles, and employs 600 hands. The Bangalore Woollen, 
Cotton, and Silk Mills Company at Bangalore was established 
in 1888, and has a capital of Rs. 4,00,000. It contains 
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14,160 spindles for cotton, and 26 looms and 780 spindles for 
woollens. The number of hands employed varies from 500 to 
600, In 1903-4 the out-turn was 173,000 lb. of grey goods; 

52,000 dozen of other goods ; and 1,555,000 lb. of yarn. 

Oil-mills are at work in Bangalore. Oil-pressing from the Oil-mills, 
various oilseeds grown in the country is the special calling of 
the class called Ganigas, who are found in all parts of the 
State, The number of private native mills was returned as 
2,712 in 1904. Concessions for the distillation of the valuable 
sandal-wood oil are granted by the State. 

Tanneries on a considerable scale are managed by Muham- Tanneries, 
madans in Bangalore, w’here hides are well cured and prepared 
for export to European markets. 

The only breweries are situated in the Civil and Military Breweries. 
Station of Bangalore. Three supply the various beer taverns 
at Bangalore and the Kolar Gold Fields with what is called 
‘country beer.’ The fourth makes a superior beer for the 
soldiers’ canteens in barracks. 

The extension of railways and the opening out of roads Commerce 
have greatly increased the facilities for trade. So far as the trade, 
figures can be relied on, the value of exports is about double 
that of imports. The most valuable imports are grain and 
pulse, articles of iron and steel, raw silk, piece-goods, tobacco, 
and cotton thread. The chief exports, next to gold, are 
grain and pulse, betel-leaves, areca-nuts, raw silk, sugar and 
jaggery, coffee, and coco-nuts, chiefly the dried kernels. 

Among imports, tobacco trebled during the ten years ending 
in 1901. Among exports, while gold increased nearly 100 per 
cent., coffee fell 44 per cent. The export of sugar and jaggery 
and of coco-nuts (dry and fresh) doubled, while that of betel- 
leaves quadrupled. 

The principal Hindu trading classes of the country are 
Banajigas, Komatis, and Nagartas; after whom come the 
Tamil Mudaliyars, and the Musalmans. The traffic in grain 
is not entirely in the hands of traders, for the ryots themselves 
are in the habit of clubbing together and sending off one or 
two of their number to deal in grain at any convenient market 
or fair. Apart from the railway, the common mode of carriage 
and transport is by country carts, the ordinary load of which 
exceeds half a ton, drawn by bullocks which go 18 to 20 
miles a day. But in remote forest tracts and the hills, droves 
of pack-bullocks and asses are still used, the carriers being 
generally Lambanis or Korachas. Trade outside the State, 
excepting for gold and coffee, which are sent to England, is 
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chiefly confined to the surrounding British Districts. Gold 
goes via Bombay, coffee generally by way of Mangalore or 
Marmagao, the producers in both cases being, with hardly an 
exception, Europeans. The principal trading centres in the 
State are noted under their respective Districts. A Bangalore 
Trades Association has been formed, chiefly among the 
European shopkeepers in the Civil and Military Station. 
Imports The following table gives statistics of the total value (in 
and thousands of rupees) of imports and exports. The total value 
exp s. rail-borne trade alone is given as — in 1890-1, imports 

crores, exports 2*8 crores; in 1900-T, imports 3-8 crores, 
exports 3-4 crores. Details are not available. 




Imports. 



Exports. 

1 


iSgo-i. 

1900-r 

1904-5- 

1890-1. 

1 900-1. 

1904-5. 

Areca-nnts . 

6,81 

5,95 

7.4a 

31.86 

31.95 

7.95 

Betel-leaves 

a,S2 

2.73 

1,33 

9.7a 

48,94 

5,21 

Coco-nuts . 

12,18 

6.56 

10,43 

6.97 

14.63 

4,74 

Coffee 

HAS 

2,43 

1,22 

43,56 

19,04 

26,83 

Cotton, raw 

7.87 

1,82 

2,18 

1,96 

1,02 

60 

„ twist and yam . 

11.85 

10,22 

15^29 

6.83 

1,36 

1, 16 

„ piece-goods 
„ other manufac- 

40»45 

21,42 

24,15 

68 

45 

63 

tures 

8.55 

4.65 

9.31 

. 53 

97 

1,53 

Grain and pulse . 

1.07.73 

1,09,92 

1.97.90 

1.64,99 

2.56,35 

2,03,52 

Hides and skins . 

41 

35 

63 

2, CO 

1,28 

4,02 

Metals, gold 

4,82 

3,01 

12,46 

60,24 

3,89,03 

3,52,01 

„ silver 

4,10 

12,87 

90 

2,06 

1,70 

„ iron 

18,02 

20,29 

13,08! 

7,^1 

10 

1 

Oils .... 

i >75 

a.67 

4,38 

46 

69 

2,25 

Poppy seeds 

Silk, raw . 

22 

i.«4 

1,73 

9 

76 

76 

17,39 

29.56 

19,47 

13,91 

23,95 

17,01 

„ manufactured 

2,08 

2.37 

13,52 

3,26 

1,21 

4,89 

Spices .... 

5,19 

5.67 

2,54 

7,44 

5,58 

8,26 

Sugar and jaggery 

<5,59 

6.sa 

5,54 

XI, 52 

22,09 

27,99 

Tobacco 

4.94 

15.6a 

7,04 

1,18 

44 

32 

All other articles . 


1.47.87 

55,20 

... 

1,05,06 

19,68 

Total 

a.87.73 

4,14,14 

4.19.85 

3.75.19 

8,26,76 

p\ 

0 

00 


Means of The system of railways radiates from Bangalore, and there 
is no District without a railway running through some part of 
Railways, The Bangalore branch of the Madras Railway, standard 
gauge, runs for 55^ miles in the State, east from Bangalore 
city to Bowringpet, then south-east to the main line at 
Jalarpet. From Bowringpet the Kolar Gold Fields branch, 
10 miles in length, on the same gauge, runs first east and then 
south to the end of the Mysore Mine-field. The Southern 
Mahratta Railway, metre gauge, runs south-west through 
Mysore to Nanjangud, and north-west through Harihar towards 
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Poona, for 312 miles in the State. From Yesvantpur a 
branch, 51 miles in the State, runs north through Hindupur 
to Guntakal on the Madras Railway. From Birur a branch, 

38 miles long, runs north-west to Shimoga. Surveys have 
been made to extend the line from Nanjangud south-east to 
Erode on the Madras Railway, and also for a 2\ feet gauge 
line to the west coast, either from Arsikere to Mangalore, 86 
miles in the State, or from Mysore to Tellicherry, 58 miles 
in the State. The Southern Mahratta Railway Company has 
proposed a metre-gauge line from Marikuppam in Kol^ 

District to Dodbele station in Bangalore District, in order to 
provide direct communication between the Gold Fields and 
the port of Marmagao, and the survey for it is being made. 

A light railway on the 2^ feet gauge, from Bangalore north to 
Chik-BallSpur, 36 miles, is projected by a private company. 

The total length of line open in 1891 was 367 miles, ofMilesopen. 
which 55^ were standard gauge, and the rest metre gauge. 

In 1904 the total was 46 miles, the addition being all metre 
gauge. The Kolar Gold Fields branch is worked by the 
Madras Railway ; the remaining Mysore State lines by the 
Southern Mahratta Railway on short-term agreements. For 
the Mysore-Harihar line the Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company raised a loan on a guarantee of 4 per cent, interest 
by the Mysore State, which also pays to the company one- 
fourth of the surplus profits. 

The capital outlay on all the lines owned by the Mysore Capital 
State has been 2-3 crores, of which i-6 crores was incurred on 
the Mysore-Harihar line. The number of passengers carried in 
1903-4 was millions. The total expenditure was 7-7 lakhs, 
and the net earnings 7 lakhs. The Kolar Gold Fields and 
the Bangalore-Hindupur lines were the only two that showed 
a surplus, after deducting 4 per cent, for interest on the capital 
outlay. 

The railways were expressly designed to serve as a protection Influence* 
against times of scarcity ; and since the great famine of 1876-8, 
when the only railway was the Bangalore branch of the Madras 
Railway as far as the cantonment, the pressure of severe 
distress has been averted. Prices have no doubt tended to 
become equalized. It is not known that any change in the 
language or customs of the people has arisen from the 
extension of railways. 

Trunk roads run through all the District head-quarters Roads, 
to the frontiers of the State, connecting the east coast and 
adjoining British Districts by way of the Mysore table-land 
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with the west coast. In 1856 there were 1,597 miles of road 
in the State. Besides the construction of new roads, improve- 
ments in the alignment of old ones, provision of bridges across 
rivers, and other measures to ensure free transit have since 
been continuously carried out. A good system of local roads 
radiates from each District head-quarters to all parts of the 
District. The previously almost inaccessible Malnad tracts 
in the west were the last to benefit, but these were generally 

opened up by about 1870. Much attention has also been 

paid to improving the ghat roads through the passes in the 
mountains to the west. As railways have extended, feeder- 
roads have been made in those parts where none existed. 

The old style of carts had a solid wooden wheel. They are 
known as Wodda carts, and are still employed at quarries for 
the transport of stone. But for general purposes they have 
long been superseded by carts with spoked wheels, but without 
springs. These take a load of over half a ton, and are drawn 
by a pair of bullocks. In the western parts a broad wain, 

drawn by several pairs of bullocks, is used for harvesting 

purposes. 

In 1891 there were 1,730 miles of Provincial roads and 
3,113 miles of District or Local fund roads. In 1904 the 
figures were 1,927 miles of Provincial roads, costing for up- 
keep an average of Rs. 199 per mile; and 3,502 miles of 
District or Local fund roads, maintained at an average cost 
of Rs. 72^ per mile. 

Tramways. A Steam tramway is proposed for 18 miles from Shimoga 
for the transport of the manganese ores that are being collected 
there. 

Water- Owing to either rocky or shallow beds, none of the Mysore 

■ways. rivers is navigable, nor are there any other waterways for 
such use. 

Post Office. The old postal system of Mysore, called the Anche^ dates 
from the time of Chikka Deva Raja in the seventeenth century. 
In 1889 it was amalgamated with the British postal service 
and the entire management transferred to that department, on 
condition of all the official correspondence of the State being 
carried within the limits of the State free of cost to the Darbar. 
There is no doubt that the change has been on the whole for 
the benefit of the public. For postal services Mysore is now 
a part of the Madras circle. In 1904 there were 428 post 
offices, and the mails were carried over 2,645 miles. The 
number of letters delivered was 7 millions, of post-cards 
5 millions, of newspapers 650,000, of packets 660,000, and 
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parcels 150,000. The value of money orders issued was 
53 lakhs. In the Post Office savings banks 38,586 persons 
deposited lo-isf lakhs, and 9-18 lakhs was drawn out. 

In the Mysore Government savings banks there were 20,214 
depositors in 1903-4. The opening balance of 73^ lakhs was 
raised by deposits (34 lakhs) and interest to no lakhs, out of 
which 31 lakhs was paid in the year, leaving a balance of 
79 lakhs at credit of the depositors. 

The Mysore State Life Insurance scheme was instituted in 
1892, and made obligatory ori officials. Up to 1904 there 
had been issued 7,423 policies, assuring 44^ lakhs. Of this 
number 6,762 remained effective, assuring 40 lakhs. The 
second quinquennial valuation of the assets and liabilities of 
the Fund, made by an actuary in Edinburgh in 1902, confirmed 
its sound condition and the favourable nature of its terms. 

Failure of the rains for three seasons in succession brought Famine, 
about the famine of 1876—8, and, in general, ‘failure of the rains 
in any part is the main cause of famine. Those parts which 
receive the least rainfall are therefore the most liable to 
suffer : namely, Chitaldroog District, and the northern parts of 
Tumkur, Bangalore, and Kollr Districts. 

Rdgi is the staple food of all the labouring classes, and if Relative 
this crop fails there is widespread distress. A remedial measure £ 
is the raising of crops of jola on the dry beds of tanks, but this crops, 
is only a partial palliative. If the rdgi season has passed, 
horse-gram is more extensively sown for human food, but this 
will not mature without some rain. Rdgi used formerly to be 
stored in underground pits, where it would keep good for ten 
years, to be brought out for consumption in times of scarcity. 

But the inducements now presented by high prices elsewhere 
and cheap means of transport have interfered with the replenish- 
ment of such stores, and consequently there is less resource 
of that kind to fall back upon. Rice, which is the main 
irrigated crop, is not much eaten except by Brahmans, but 
always commands a ready sale for export. 

The information about famines due to drought previous to Past 
that mentioned above is very scanty,* but dreadful famines 
followed the devastations of the Maratha armies and the wars 
with Mysore at the end of the eighteenth century. During the 
invasion of Lord Cornwallis, when, as Buchanan-Hamilton 
says, the country was attacked on all sides and penetrated in 
every direction by hostile armies, or by defending armies little 
less destructive, one-half at least of the inhabitants perished of 
absolute want. In the last century periods of scarcity occurred 
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in 1824, 1831, and 1833. The ten years following 1851 were 
a time of great trial, when year after year the sparse and 
ill-timed rainfall kept the agricultural classes in constant dread 
of actual want. Two or three seasons ensued which were 
prosperous, but in 1866 famine was again present in Chital- 
droog and the north-eastern parts of the State. 

Famine of Bad, however, as these seasons were, and critical as was the 

^877* condition of the country, the misfortune which was to come 
put them completely in the shade. The failure of rain in the 
years 1875-7 brought about a famine such as was never 
known before. The beginning of the calamity was the partial 
failure of the rains in 1875, the fall being from one-third to 
two-thirds of the average. Much of the food-crop was lost; 
but owing to the usual large stocks in the State, only temporary 
or occasional distress was caused, for the price of grain did not 
rise to double the ordinary rates. In 1876 the rainfall was 
again very short, and barely a third of the ordinary harvest was 
reaped. Matters were aggravated by the fact that crops had 
failed in the adjacent Districts of Madras and Bombay ; and 
by the middle of December famine had begun. From then 
till March matters grew worse. The only railway, from Madras 
to Bangalore, brought in daily 500 tons of food (enough to 
support 900,000 people), yet the prices of food ranged during 
those months at four to five times the ordinary rates. In April 
and May, 1877, the usual spring showers fell, and hope 
revived. But as the month of June wore on and July came, 
it was apparent that the early rains were going to fail again, for 
the third year in succession- Panic and mortality spread 
among the people ; famine increased and became sore in the 
land. In May 100,000 starving paupers were being fed in 
relief kitchens, but by August the numbers rose to 227,000, 
besides 60,000 employed on the railway to Mysore. It became 
evident that the utmost exertions of the local officers were 
unequal to cope with the growing distress. The Viceroy, 
Lord Lytton, visited Mysore, and appointed Mr. (now Sir) 
Charles Elliott as Famine Commissioner, with a large staff of 
European assistants, ‘Relief works were now concentrated, 
and gratuitous relief was confined to those whose condition 
was too low to expect any work from them at all. Bountiful 
rains in September and October caused the cloud to lift, and 
the pressure of famine began to abate. During the eight 
months of extreme famine no crops were reaped ; the price of 
grain ranged from three to six times the ordinary rates, and for 
the common people there were no means of earning wages 
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outside the relief works. Even in 1877-8 the yield of the 
harvest was less than half the crop of an ordinary year. From 
November, 1877, throughout 1878, prices ranged at nearly 
three times the rate of ordinary years. The mortality in this Mortality, 
famine has been estimated at millions in a population of 
5^ millions. Taking the ordinary mortality at 24 per 1,000 
per annum, this was raised to nearly fivefold, while a mean 
annual birth-rate of 36 per 1,000 was reduced to one-half. 

The principal protective measures thus far successfully Protective 
taken have been the extension of railways, so as to admit of 
the import and distribution of food-grains to all parts, and 
the extension of irrigation and other facilities for increasing 
cultivation. Plans for suitable relief works are also kept in 
readiness to be put into operation at the first appearance of 
necessity arising from scarcity. 

His Highness the Maharaja is the head of the State, having Adminis- 
been invested with full powers on attaining his majority in 
1902. In his name, and subject to his sanction, the adminis- 
tration is carried on by the Dlwan or prime minister, who is 
assisted by two Councillors. The Chief Court is the highest 
tribunal of justice, and is composed of a bench of three Judges, 
headed by the Chief Judge. There is a secretariat staff for the 
transaction of official business, and Commissioners and other 
departmental officers at the head of the various branches of 
the administration, with a Comptroller for finance and treasury 
affairs. The dynastic capital is at Mysore, but the adminis- 
trative head-quarters are at Bangalore. The Maharaja resides 
for part of the year at each of these places, but the higher 
offices of the State are located at Bangalore. The Represen- 
tative Assembly meets once a year at Mysore at the time of the 
Dasara festival, when the Dlwan delivers his annual statement 
of the condition of the finances and the measures of the State, 
after which suggestions by the members are considered. 

The administrative divisions of the State are eight in Adminis- 
number, called Districts, with an average area of 3,679 square 
miles, and an average population of 692,425, They are 
Bangalore, Kolar, Tumkur, Mysore, Hassan, Kadur, Shimoga, 
and Chitaldroog. Each of these is named after its head- 
quarters, except Kadur District, the head-quarters of which 
are at Chikmugalur. Mysore is the largest District and 
Hassan the smallest. 

The chief officer in charge of a District is the Deputy- 
Commissioner, who is assisted by a staff of Assistant Com- 
missioners. The subdivisions of a District are taluks^ altogether 
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69 in number, averaging eight or nine to each District with an 
average area of 427 square miles. These are formed into 
convenient groups of two, three, or four, which are distributed, 
under the authority of the Deputy-Commissioner, among the 
various Assistants and himself in such a way as to facilitate the 
dispatch of business and train the junior officers for adminis- 
trative duties. 

The officer in charge of a td/uk is the amalddr^ assisted by 
a skeristaddr^ who has charge of the treasury and acts as his 
deputy in case of need. Large taluks have a portion divided 
off into a ^\ 3 \>tdluk under the charge of a di&^MX^^-amalddr^ but 
with no separate treasury. A taluk is composed of kobalis or 
hobUs^ the average number being six to ten. In each of these 
is a skekddr^ or revenue inspector. 

The headman of a village is the pdtel^ a gauda or principal 
farmer, who is assisted in revenue collections by the shdnbhog, 
a Brahman accountant. These offices are hereditary, and form 
part of the village corporation of twelve, called ayagdr in 
Kanarese and bdra baluti in Marathi. The other members of 
this ancient institution are the Kammar or blacksmith, the 
Badagi or carpenter, the Agasa or washerman, the Panchangi 
or Joyisa, an astrologer and calendar maker, the Nayinda or 
barber, the Madiga or cobbler and leather-dresser, the Kumbar 
or potter, the Talari or watchman, and the Nirganti or distri- 
butor of water for irrigation. The dozen is made up in some 
parts by including the Akkasale or goldsmith ; in other parts 
his place is taken by the poet, who is also a schoolmaster. The 
respective duties of these village officials are definitely fixed, 
and. their services are remunerated either by the grant of 
rent-free lands, or by contributions, on a certain scale, of grain, 
straw, &c., at harvest time. 

rendition in 1881 a schedule of Acts already in 
‘ force in Mysore was appended to the Instrument of Transfer. 
A Legislative department, under a legislative secretary, was 
formed in 1886. There is no special Legislative Council. 
The various Regulations passed into law up to 1901 have been 
revised and published in two volumes, forming the Mysore 
Code. The first volume contains the Acts passed before the 
rendition and then taken over from the British Administration ; 
the second volume contains the Regulations passed since. 
Among the later Regulations the following may be mentioned : 
To amend the Code of Criminal Procedure (I of 1888), 
Measures of Length (III of 1890), to amend the Mysore 
^ Kadur has only five, while Mysore has fourteen, and Kolar ten. 
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Land Revenue Code (I of 1891), Infant Marriages Prevention 
(X of 1894), Village Sanitation (I of 1898), General Clauses 
(III of 1899), Electricity (IV of 1900), to amend the 
Mysore Mines Act (VI of 1900), Land Improvement Loans 
(I of 1901), Mysore Civil Courts (III of 1901), Code of Civil 
Procedure (VI of 1901), Indian Evidence Act (VIII of 1901), 

Local Boards (II of 1902), Weights and Measures (III of 1902), 
Registration (I of 1903). 

Statistics of Civil Justice Civil 

justice- 


In 1903 there were 16 Munsifs’ courts, 5 Sub-Judges’ 
courts, 3 District courts, and the Chief Court. Munsifs 
exercise original jurisdiction in cases up to Rs. 2,500 in value ; 
Subordinate Judges have jurisdiction in cases from above 
Rs. 2,500 to Rs, 10,000, and hear appeals from decisions of 
Munsifs if referred to them by the District Judge ; District 
courts have unlimited jurisdiction, and hear appeals from 
decisions of Munsifs, and from those of Subordinate Judges 
within the limit of Rs. 3,000 ; the Chief Court, sitting as 
a bench of not less than two Judges, disposes of all other 
appeals brought before it. 

Criminal 
justice. 


Statistics of Criminal Justice 



Average for ten years 
ending 

t. 

xgo 3 — 4 ,t 


1890. 

X900. 



Number of persons tried ; 

(flf) For offences against 
person and property 

17.056 

18,867 

18,848 

16,533 

(^) For other offences 
against the Indian 
Penal Code 

3,039 

3.959 

3,565 

3,376 

(^) For offences against 
Special and Local 
laws 

2.984 

4,071 

i 4,626 

2,869 

Total 

33*079 

26,897 

27*039 

22,778 
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In 1903 there were 122 Subordinate Magistrates, 3 
Sessions Judges, 8 District Magistrates, and the Chief Court. 
The Subordinate Judges of Chikmugalur, Chitaldroog, and 
Hassan were also invested with the powers of Assistant Sessions 
Judges. In 1887 the system of trial by jury was introduced 
in Sessions cases. For appellate jurisdiction in criminal cases, 
the benches of the Chief Court that sit for civil appellate work 
dispose also of criminal appeals. The Chief Court moreover 
acts as a court of reference and a court of revision. 

Regisira- xhe Excise Commissioner is also Inspector-General of 
Registration. The number of sub-registry offices in 1904 
was 80, of which 59 were special, or with paid establishments, 
the remainder being in charge of taluk revenue officers. The 
number of documents registered from 1881 to 1890 averaged 
21,747 j from 1891 to 1900, 46,251 ; and in 1904 the number 
was 57,637. 

Finance. PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF ORDINARY REVENUE 

(In thousands of rupees) 



Average for ten years 
ending 

1900-1. 

1904-5- 


1890. 

1900. 



Land revenue . 

77.33 

94,16 

98,31 

96,69 

Mining leases . 

60* 

8,36 

* 4,45 

16,91 

Stamps .... 

4»99 

7.*7 

7,94 

7,16 

Excise .... 

14,81 

3*784 

36,17 

37,75 

Provincial rates . 

3 . 8 i 

3783 

3,10 

3,64 

Assessed taxes . 

3,98 

2,78 

2,16 

3,01 

Forests .... 

8,76 

13,35 

i »,58 

18,90 

Registration 

*5 

45 

i.as 

1,18 

Otfcr sources . 

7.56 

* 5,93 

H 

00 

29,22 

Total 

1,21,09 

1,77.47 

1 , 9^74 

2,14,46 


* Erozn 1 885—6. 

In addition to the local audits, the State accounts have been 
examined at various times by auditors deputed by the Govern- 
ment of India. The revenue imder all heads has risen. The 
increase in land revenue is due to extension of cultivation. 
Since 1885 mining leases and the royalty on gold-production 
have added a new item to the revenue. The increase in excise 
is due mainly to an improved system of control, but also to 
a larger consumption arising from higher wages and the influx 
to the Gold Fields, and from the employment on railways, public 
works, and coffee plantations of classes with drinking habits. The 
decrease under land customs and assessed taxes is due to these 
duties being transferred to municipalities wherever they exist. 
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The only customs retained by the State are on areca-nuts, the 
bulk of which are the produce of Kadur and Shimoga Districts. 
An increase under forests took place owing to a revival of the 
market for sandal-wood, and to a greater supply of sleepers for 
railways. Subsequently the war between China and Japan 
temporarily crippled one of the principal sandal-wood markets, 
and not only did the demand for railway sleepers cease with the 
completion of the lines, but coal began to be substituted for 
wood as fuel for the engines. Since 1902 a substantial return 
has been received from the Cauvery Power installation for 
supplying electricity to the gold-mines. 

Expenditure under Principal Heads 


(In thousands of rupees) 



Average for ten 
years ending 

1900-1. 

1904-5- 


xSQa 

1900. 


Charges in respect of collection (prin- 

16,29 




cipally land revenue and forests) . 

21,09 

22,47 

23,41 

Salaries and expenses of Civil Depart- | 
ments : 





(a) General administration • 

3f02 

6 ,Jt 5 

8,29 

8,18 

r d) Law and justice . 

6,05 

9,18 

10,22 

9.65 

10,41 

(f) Police 

5 , 1 8 

8,24 

9,80 

Id) Education .... 

1,68 

4 , 8 ? 

6,65 

7.73 

\e) Medical .... 

1,53 

3.87 

4,29 

5,86 

(/) Otherheads 

6,23 

8,19 

10,98 

10,66 

Pensions and miscellaneous civil 


charges 

. 40,74 

53,33 

68,36 

< 56,43 

Famine relief ..... 

I 

20 

7 

... 

Irrigation 

5,42 

II, 16 

8,04 

14,7* 

Public works 

9,19 

34,59 

49,08 

40.72 

Other charges and adjustments . 

14,21 

13,85 

14,14 

19,06 

Total expenditure 

i, 09 j 55 

1.73,7* 

2,12,24 

2,16,98 


The land tenures in the State are sarkdr or State, and indm. Land 
The former are held under the ryotwari or individual tenure, 
on payment of kanddyam or a fixed money assessment, settled 
for thirty years. Kanddyam lands are held direct from the 
State on annual leases, but the assessment is not as a rule 
altered or raised during the period for which it is fixed. The 
ordinary rates of assessment apply to the whole extent of the 
ryofs holding, and not to the area actually cultivated, as he 
has rights to a certain extent over included waste. Remission 
of assessment is not given in individual cases ; but when there 
is general loss of crop in a locality and consequent distress, 
remission may be granted as a measure of relief. 




Land 

tenures. 


Coffee. 


So MYSORE STATE 

In the case of private estates, such as indm and kdyamgutta 
villages, and large farms of Government lands cultivated by 
payakaris or under-tenants, the land is held on the following 
tenures : vdram, or equal division of produce between landlord 
and tenant, the former paying the assessment of the land to 
the State ; mukkuppe^ under which two-thirds of the produce 
goes to the cultivator, and one-third to the landlord, who pays 
the assessment ; arakanddya or chaturbhdga^ under vrhich the 
landlord gets one-fourth and the cultivator three-fourths of 
the produce, each paying half the assessment ; wolakanddya^ in 
which the tenant pays a fixed money-rate to the landlord, 
which may either be equal to or more than the assessment. 

A hereditary right of occupation is attached to all kanddyam 
lands. As long as the ryot pays the State dues he has no fear 
of displacement, and virtually possesses an absolute tenant-right 
as distinct from that of proprietorship. When the State finds 
it necessary to resume the land for public purposes, he always 
receives compensation, fixed either by mutual agreement or 
under the Land Acquisition Act No legislation has been 
passed to check the acquisition of land by non-agricultural 
classes. 

In the Malnad or hill country towards the Western Ghats 
the holdings of the ryots are called vargs, A varg consists of 
all the fields held by one vargddr or farmer ^ \ and these are 
seldom located together, but are generally found scattered in 
different villages, and sometimes in different tdluks. Attached 
to each varg are tracts of land called hankalu and hadya^ for 
which no separate assessment is paid. Hankalu lands are set 
apart for grazing purposes, but have sometimes been used for 
‘ dry ’ cultivation. Those attached to ‘ wet ’ fields are called 
tattina hankalu, Hddya are lands covered with low brush- 
wood and small trees, which supply firewood or leaves for 
manuring the fields of the varg. Tracts of forest preserved 
for the sake of the wild pepper vines, ^a^f-palms, and certain 
gum-trees that grow in them, are called kdns^ for which a 
cess is paid. 

Lands for coffee cultivation have been granted from State 
jungles, chiefly in the Western Ghat region. The plot applied 
for was sold by public auction. If the jungle was to be 
cleared, notice was given, to allow of officials removing or dis- 
posing of ‘reserved’ trees. Besides coffee nothing may be 
grown on the land, except shade trees for the coffee. Within 
five years a minimum of 500 coffee-trees to the acre must be 
^ These terms often appear as warg and wargdar in official papers. 
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planted. On the coffee-trees coming into bearing an excise 
duty, called Mlat^ of 4 annas per maund, was formerly levied on 
the produce, in lieu of land rent. But from 1885 an acreage 
assessment was substituted — either R. i per acre, with a guar- 
antee for thirty years on the terms of the survey settlement, or 
a permanent assessment of Rs. per acre, on the terms of the 
Madras Coffee Land rules. Nearly all the large planters have 
adopted the latter conditions. But the great fall in the prices 
of coffee in recent years, owing to the competition of South 
America, has reduced this previously flourishing industry to 
a very depressed condition. 

Lands have been offered since 1904 for rubber cultivation, Rubber, 
in plots of 50 acres, selected with the consent of the Forest 
department, to be held free of assessment for the first five years, 
and subject to the assessment fixed by the survey settlement in 
the sixth year and after. The work of planting must be com- 
menced within one year from the date of the grant ; and in 
stocking the area with rubber plants, trees may not be felled 
without permission. 

Lands for cardamom cultivation are granted from the jungles Carda- 
on the eastern slopes of the Western Ghats, where the plant 
grows wild. Tracts of not less than 5 or more than 200 acres, 
when applied for, are put up to auction, and may be secured 
on a twenty years’ lease on terms similar to those for coffee 
lands. Not less than 500 cardamom plants per acre must be 
planted within five years, and nothing else may be cultivated 
on the ground. Trees, except of the * reserved ’ kinds, may be 
felled to promote the growth of the cardamoms. 

The tenure called kdyamguUa literally means a ‘ permanent Miscel- 
village settlement.’ It owes its origin probably to depopulated 
villages being rented out by the State on a fixed but very 
moderate lease, on the understanding that the renter would 
restore them to a prosperous condition. But in the early part 
of last century even flourishing villages were granted to court 
favourites on this tenure, and some of the most valuable lands 
are thus held. Shrdya lands are waste or jungle tracts granted 
on a progressive rent, in order to bring them under cultivation. 

They are free of assessment for the first year, and the demand 
increases afterwards yearly from one-quarter to full rates in the 
fourth or fifth year. For the planting of timber, fruit, and fuel 
trees, unassessed waste land, or assessed ‘ dry ’ land, if unoccu- 
pied for ten years consecutively, is granted free of assessment 
for eight years, then rising by a quarter rate to full assessment 
in the twelfth year. 


My. 


G 
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Inam 

tenures. 


Exploring 
and pro- 
specting 
licences. 


Mining 

leases. 


Land 

assessment. 


The conditions on which tnam tenures are held vary con- 
siderably. Some are free of all demands, while in others the 
usual assessment is reduced. The grants differ also in origin, 
according as they were made to Brahmans, for religious and 
charitable purposes, to village servants, for the maintenance or 
construction of tanks and wells, or otherwise. 

Licences for exploring for minerals, on areas approved by 
Government, are granted on deposit of a fee of Rs. lo, to run 
for one year. No private or occupied lands may be explored 
without the consent of the owner, occupier, or possessor. Pro- 
specting licences for minerals may be obtained for one year, 
on a minimum deposit of Rs. loo, and a rent of Rs. 50 per 
square mile or portion of a square mile. The licensee may 
select, within the year, a block for mining, not exceeding one 
square mile, in the licensed area. 

Mining leases limited to one square mile, of rectangular 
shape, are granted for thirty years, on deposit of Rs. i,boo as 
security, and furnishing satisfactory evidence that a sum of 
£10,000 will be raised within two years for canning on mining 
operations on the block of land applied for. The cost of survey 
and demarcation is paid by the applicant, and minmg opera- 
tions must start within one year. ^ annual rent of R. i per 
acre is payable to the State on the mining block, together with 
all local cesses and taxes ; and in each year in which a net 
profit is made, a royalty of 5 per cent, is levied on the gross 
value of gold and silver produced. If the net profits exceed 
£25,000, an additional royalty is payable of 5 per cent, on the 
net profits above that sum. But in the case of a registered 
company, the royalty may be paid on divisible instead of 
net profits. 

The land revenue assessment is fixed by the Revenue 
Survey department on the method already described (p. 60, 
above). The system resembles that followed in Bombay, 
which was preferred to that of Madras. The former was 
chosen because all the steps in survey, classification, and 
settlement are under the direction of one responsible head, 
and made to fit into one another. 

The present revenue survey was introduced in 1863, and 
the settlement was completed in 1901. The settlements made 
under it are current for thirty years. The previous survey, 
made at the beginning of the nineteenth century, was necessarily 
very imperfect ; and after the lapse of fifty years the records 
had become extremely defective, advantage being taken of the 
insurrection in 1830 to destroy the survey pa.p«>rij. 
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In 1700 the Mysore king Chikka Deva Raja acknowledged 
one-sixth to be the lawful share of the crop to be paid to him, 
but added a number of vexatious petty taxes to enhance the 
amount indirectly. In Bednur (Shimoga District) Sivappa 
Naik's shist^ fixed in 1660, was one-third of the gross produce. 

This continued for thirty-nine years, after which various 
additions were made, chiefly to raise funds for buying off the 
enemy. After the overthrow of Tipu Sultan, during the eleven 
years of Pumaiya’s administration (1800-10), the highest land 
revenue was equivalent to 94 lakhs in 1809, and the average 
was 83 lakhs. During the twenty-one years of the Raja’s ad- 
ministration which followed (1811-31), the highest was 90 lakhs, 
and the average 79 lakhs. In the first year of British adminis- 
tration (1831—2), the land revenue was set down as 48 lakhs, 
but included in this were 83 different cesses, besides 198 taxes 
unconnected with it. The general average assessment was 
usually one-third of the gross produce. In 1881-2 the total 
revenue was 107 lakhs, of which the land revenue amounted to 
71 lakhs. In 1903-4 the total revenue had risen to 214 lakhs, 
and the land revenue to 98 lakhs. 

The two principal sources of excise revenue are toddy and Miscella- 

arrack. The former, drawn from the date-palm, and also from 

* * ^ revenue, 

coco-nut, palmyra, and bagni palms, is the immemorial beverage Excise. ' 

of the agricultxiral classes, a mild and comparatively innocuous 
drink, its average alcoholic strength being 2^ per cent. Arrack, 
which is far stronger and more harmful, is chiefly consumed by 
industrial labourers, and has an average alcoholic strength of 
394 cent. The consumption ctf toddy is fairly stationary, 
while that of arrack has a decided tendency to increase year 
by year. Formerly the right to sell toddy was farmed out by Toddy. 
Districts, and was virtually a monopoly in the hands of a few 
contractors, between whom and the Darbar was a large class of 
middlemen. Want of proper control not only led to the supply 
of inferior liquor, but threatened the destruction of the date 
groves themselves. The new system broke up each taluk into 
convenient farms, which supplied a certain number of shops 
from particular groves. The number of toddy shops remained 
the same, so that the increase of revenue was entirely due 
to the abolition of needless intermediaries. As regards arrack, Airack. 
the policy has been to enhance the duty gradually up to the 
highest point consistent with the prevention of illicit distil- 
lation or contraband importation. In addition to this, the 
main causes which have tended to increase the revenue have 
been— the abolition in 1884, of all outlying distilleries and the 

G 2 
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concentration of manufacture in one distillery near Bangalore 
under centralized control; and further, the separation in 1892 
of the business of manufacture from that of distribution, and 
the adoption of a system for the sale of the privilege of retail 
vend. These measures led to the manufacture being taken up 
by European firms with large capital and superior technical 
resources, thus reducing the cost. Supplies were conveyed 
under separate contract to bonded dep6ts in the Districts. In 
1897 the still-head duty was raised to Rs. 4-12-0, and the 
retail rate to Rs. 6—6—0, per gallon, for liquor 20° under proof. 
The sale of the right of vend, on the ‘ separate shop system ’ 
in the cities and Gold Fields, and on the ‘ vend rent system ’ 
in taluks or circles of villages, has secured to the State what 
previously formed the profits of middlemen. In 1898 a tree 
tax was introduced, for better regulating the consumption of 
toddy and conserving the date groves, the rate being Rs. i-i-o 
per tree per annum for date-trees, and corresponding rates for 
other palms. In 1901 a tree rent of 4 annas per tree per annum 
was levied on trees tapped for toddy. In 1903-4 there were 
12 toddy d^pdts and 3,837 retail shops, 962 of these being for 
the sale of hagni toddy. The number of trees tapped was 
422,855, and the quantity of toddy consumed was 9,809,640 
gallons. Retail shops for the sale of arrack numbered 931. 
The issue of spirits from the distillery amounted to 43,482 
gallons. The greatest consumption is, of course, in the cities 
Foreign and the Gold Fields. The other sources of excise revenue are 
liquors. country beer, foreign liquors, hemp drugs {gdnja and majum)y 
and opium. In 1899 the proportion of alcohol in country beer 
was fixed so as not to exceed 8 per cent, by volume. A scale 
of licence fees for the sale of foreign liquors was also prescribed. 
Country-made foreign spirits of weaker strength were introduced 
in 1904 to meet the requirements of the p 6 l 5 ple, who were found 
Ganja. in their absence to have recourse to inferior foreign stuff. Gdnja 
is grown by contractors under departmental supervision in speci- 
fied localities. There were 237 retail shops in 1903-4 for the 
Opium. sale of gdnja and mdjum, and 15,594 seers were sold. Opium, 
previously imported from Malwa,has since 1903 been obtained 
from the Madras storehouse. There were 126 shops in 1903-4 
licensed to sell opium, and 1,438 seers were consumed. 

Local and Up to 190X there were ten Local fund circles, one for each 
municipal, of the eight Districts, and for the French Rocks and the Kolar 
Gold Fields. Two years later a new system was introduced, 
and a District board has been constituted for each District 
(in addition to the Kolar Gold Fields Sanitary Board), besides 
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a taluk board for each taluk or %\}^tdluk. In 1904 these 
boards consisted of 1,188 members, of whom 372 were ap- 
pointed ex officio^ and 816 were non-official. Taluk boards 
(since 1905) consist of 15 members : namely, 5 official, 5 elected, 
and 5 appointed by the State. District boards consist of 
25 members : namely, one non-official elected for each taluk oi 
the District by the members of the taluk board from their own 
body, and the rest ex officio or appointed by the State. The 
members hold office ordinarily for three years. Their functions 
embrace the construction and maintenance of roads and bridges, 
with assistance of the Public Works department if required, 
improving and conserving the water-supply, the provision 
and up-keep of travellers’ bungalows and musdfirkhdnas (native 
resthouses), dispensaries, sanitation of villages, &c. Funds 
are obtained by a cess of one anna in the rupee on land 
revenue, and on revenue from excise, sayer^ and forests. 


Income and Expenditure of District Boards 


Particulars. 

Average 
for ten years 
i89X<-1900. 

1900-T. 

1903-4. 

Income from 

Land revenue* . 
Provincial rates • 
Interest 

Miscellaneous . 
Public works 
Pounds 

Ferries 



Rs. 

5,02,409 

36,592 

3,426 

41,200 

8,605 

Rs 

6 > 23 , 59 I 

10,803 

37,349 

1,924 

31,783 

5,845 

Rs. 

5,23,639 
t i»66,556 

275 

3,905 

10,644 

34,230 

19,388 


Total income 

5 » 92,332 

6,10,194 

7.56,427 

Expenditure on 

Refunds 

General administration 
Education . 

Medical 

Miscellaneous . 

Public works 


692 

32,531 

4,210 

£.8,904 

20,400 

224 

31,407 

7,023 

74,049 

13,818 i 

4,58,914 

17,693 

52,408 

47,017 

30,794 

5,22,294 

Total expenditure 

6,23,783 

5,85,435 

6,70,305 


* This item represents 76 per cent, of local cesses. 

t Includes i*i2 lakhs special contributions from Local funds for plagfue and other 
establishments, and balances transferred from municipalities converted into Unions. 


In 1901 the number of municipalities was 124 (exclusive of 
the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore), of which 1 1 7 had 
a population under 10,000, and 7 a population of from 10,000 
to 100,000. In 1904, of the minor municipalities, 36, which 
were not tdluk head-quarters and had a population of less than 
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3,000, were converted into Unions, a panchdyat being ap- 
pointed for each Union. A panchMyat consists of 5 to 1 2 mem- 
bers, appointed by the State. The 88 municipalities in 1904 
had 1,049 members, of whom 285 were officials. All of the 
members are natives except about 20 Europeans. 

The Kolar Gold Fields Sanitary Board was constituted in 
September, 1899, with 3 ex officio members, and 4 non-official 
members nominated by the Mining Board. Its jurisdiction 
extends over the Kolar Gold Fields Sanitary Circle, embracing 
the Gold Fields and many of the surrounding villages. It deals 
with disposal of refuse, water-supply, prevention of overcrowd- 
ing, drains and latrines, keeping and slaughter of live-stock, 
&c., burial and burning-grounds, prevention and treatment of 
infectious and contagious diseases, and underground sanitation 
of the mines. 

The municipal commission of the Civil and Military Station 
of Bangalore has included, since 1904, a president, a medical 
officer, and 24 other members, 6 appointed by the Resident, 
and 18 elected, the former holding office for three years, and 
the latter for two. The Trades Association elect one member, 
Europeans and Eurasians 6, Muhammadans 3, and Hindus 
and others 8. 


Income and Expenditure of Municipalities 



Average 
for ten years 
1S91-Z900. 

XQOO-X. 

1903-4- 

1 

Octroi 

Tax on houses and lands 

Other taxes ..... 
^^ents . 

ll#oans ... • • . 

Other sources .... 

Rs. 

1,56,298 

i> 29,997 

2,881 

18,832 

36 » 4®3 

3,05,900 

Rs. 

3,48,436 

*,63,963 

1,317 

34,507 

33,036 

3,08,024 

Rs. 

3 ,* 9,038 

1,83,879 

*,33,917 

30,377 

1.03.464 

*,81,033 

Total income 

6 . 60 , 37 * 

7,79,162 

8,50,608 

Expenditure on administration and 
collection of taxes 

Public safety * . . . . 

Water-supply and drainage . 
Conservancy ..... 
Hospitals and dispensaries 

Public works * , . . 

Education ..... 
Other heads 

53,756 

3,354 

33,014 

*, 34 , 5*0 

4 *, 3 I 6 

3,17,463 

38,044 

*,30,94* 

70,292 

27,298 

*,79,641 

53,453 

*,68,905 

38,451 

3,25,301 

65,397 

759 

54,747 

1,80,901 

26,027 

3,56,173 

39,*46 

3,34.666 

Total expenditure 

6,43,397 

7,63,340 

9,57,815 


* Police not charged to manicipalities. 
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The Public Works department is controlled by a Chief Pahlic 
Engineer, a Deputy-Chief Engineer, and two Superintending 
Engineers, who are in charge respectively of the Eastern and 
Western Circles. These are Royal Engineers or European 
officers. Separate branches have been formed for roads and 
buildings, and for irrigation. The executive staff are, with few 
exceptions, natives, trained in Indian Engineering Colleges. 

Local works on a large scale, which require professional skill, 
are carried out by the Public Works department on requisition 
from other departments, by which the needed funds are placed 
at their disposal. 

Of original works carried out by the department only a few 
can be mentioned. The railways include the line from Banga- 
lore to Mysore and Nanjangud south-westwards, to Gubbi 
westwards, to Hindupur northwards, and the KolSr Gold 
Fields and Birur-Shimoga branches. The irrigation works 
include the Sriramadevar anicut and channels, and others in 
Mysore and Hassan Districts, the great Mari Kanave, Bora 
Kanave, Srinivasa Sagara, and many more. The excellent 
system of roads through the formerly impassable mountainous 
parts of KadOr District, and the fine ghat roads through passes 
to the west coast, deserve special mention. With these should 
be named the great bridges over the Tungabhadra at Harihar, 
over the Hemavati at Sakleshpur, and the bridges at Belur, 

Bale Honnur, Tippur, Tadas, and other places over broad 
rivers. Of hospitals the most important are the Bowring 
and Lady Curzon in the Civil and Military Station of Ban- 
galore, and the Victoria in the city. Other buildings 
include the public offices at Bangalore, the Palace, the 
Residency, the Central College, and Mayo Hall, the new 
Palace at Mysore, with the public offices there, the Maha- 
raja’s College, &c., and at Seringapatam the restoration of 
the Darya Daulat. 

Municipal and other water-supply schemes are represented 
by the Hesarghatta tank, the source of the Bangalore water- 
supply ; the filling up of Pumaiya’s Nullah at Mysore and the 
carrying out of the Kukarhalli and other water-works there; 
the provision at Betmangala for the water-supply of the Kolar 
Gold Fields, and minor works of that nature in various towns. 

The transmission of electric power from the Cauvery Falls to 
the Kol^ Gold Fields having been successfully accomplished, 
electric lighting from the same source has been introduced into 
Bangalore and is being carried out at Mysore. Large exten- 
sions have been laid out and occupied in Bangalore and 
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Mysore, with a new town at the Gold Fields, all on the most 
modem principles. 

The total strength of the British and Native army stationed 
within Mysore on June i, 1903, was as follows: British, 
2,093 j Native, 2,996 ; total, 5,089. The Mysore State forms for 
military purposes part of the Ninth (Secunderabad) Division, 
which is for the present directly under the Commander-in- 
Chief. It has a cavalry and an infantry brigade, as well as 
Artillery. The only military station is Bangalore, which is 
also the head-quarters of a volunteer rifle corps. The total 
volunteer strength within Mysore, including detachments of 
railway volunteers, was 1,512 in 1903. The Coorg and 
Mysore Rifles also have detachments at Chikmugaltir and 
Sakleshpur in the planting districts to the west. 

The Mysore State force had a sanctioned strength of 2,722 
in 1904, of whom nearly a half were Muhammadans and a fifth 
Marathas, the rest being Hindus and Christians in about equal 
numbers. The force is composed of two regiments of Silladar 
cavalry, and three battalions of Barr infantry. In 1903 the 
former were 1,072 strong, and the latter 1,814. The Imperial 
Service Lancers, raised in April, 1892, form one cavalry regi- 
ment, stationed in Bangalore, and with them is kept up a 
transport corps of 300 ponies. The Local Service Cavalry 
regiment is stationed at Mysore. The Barr battalions have 
their head-quarters at Mysore, Shimoga, and Bangalore, with 
detachments in out-stations. The State military expenditure 
was 7-9 lakhs in 1880— i, 6*i lakhs in 1890--1, and 9*4 lakhs in 

1 903-4- 

The police are under an Inspector-General. The sanctioned 
strength of the regular force in 1904 was 882 officers and 
5,045 men, or one policeman to every 5-83 square miles and 
1,073 inhabitants. The village police were for the first time 
provided with uniform and arms in 1901-2. They help the 
regular police in the prevention and detection of crime, and 
in reporting the arrival and departure of criminal gangs and 
suspicious-looking strangers. The system of night watch is re- 
gularly maintained in all the villages of the Maidan tracts. The 
watching by iotis and talaris in ookkads and outposts on im- 
portant roads and jungle tracts has worked well. There is a 
Police Training School,' where recruits and officers and men 
are taught drill, codes, and surveying and drawing. But the 
police service is not as a rule popular with the educated classes 
of natives. Finger-prints and anthropometry have been used 
to trace criminals in recent years. 
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The special reserve is a body selected for good physique, 
and is better paid, equipped, and drilled than the other police. 
The members go through a course of musketry, and are held 
ready for emergencies in any part of the country, and are em- 
ployed in putting down organized dacoities and serious dis- 
turbances of the public peace. There are three detachments, 
stationed respectively at Bangalore, Mysore, and Shimoga. 

The Kolar Gold Fields Police is a special body, with 50 
officers and 279 men, under a separate European Superinten- 
dent, and is largely composed of Sikhs and Punjabis recruited 
from the north of India. It was formed in April, 1900, and has 
jurisdiction over the Bowringpet, Malur, and Mulbagal taluks. 
The troops aid the police in various ways ; detachments 
of the Local Service Cavalry patrol certain roads, while the 
infantry act as treasury guards and escorts. The Railway 
Police, reckoned as in British service, are under the Superin- 
tendent of Police of the Civil and Military Station of Banga- 
lore, subject to the orders of the Resident. 

The following are statistics of cognizable crime, the figures 
being the average for the five years ending 1901 ; Number of 
cases reported, 3,221; number decided in criminal courts, 
1,828; number ending in acquittal or discharge, 584 ; number 
ending in conviction, 1,244. 


Police Statistics 



i 88 x. 

1891. 

ZQOI. 

1904. 

Supervising Staff, 
District and Assistant 





Superintendents 

I 

12 

12 

13 

Inspectors . 

5 

14 

18 

102 

Subordinate Staff, 





Sub-inspectors . 

3.62 

465 

843 

13* 

Head constables . 

22 

753 * 

Constables . 

3,676 

4,684 

6,034 

5,046 

Municipal police 

978 

449 


536 

Total expenditure Rs. 

4 , 55,000 

6,61,000 

9,05,000 

9,78,000 


* The designations are chief constables (13), head constables^ jameidarSy dq/adar’S^ 
and sergeants (753). 


Convicts are employed in cleaning and grinding rdgi ; on Jails, 
prison duties, as prison warders, servants, and gardeners ; on 
the preparation of articles for use or consumption in the jails ; 
on jail buildings, manufactures, and public works. The chief 
industries are printing, carpet, tent, and blanket-making, cloth- 
weaving, gunny and coir work, carpenter’s and blacksmith’s 
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work in the Central jail at Bangalore ; and weaving and spin- 
ning, basket and mat-making, and pottery in the Mysore jail. 
The most numerous admissions into hospital on account of 
sickness are for malarial fevers. The high mortality in i88i 
shown below was due to dysentery or diarrhoea, and anaemia ; 
in 1901 there were four deaths from cholera. 

Jail Statistics 



x88x. 

189X. 

igox. 

1904. 

Number of Central jails. 

I 

1 

I 

I 

„ District jails 

„ Subsidiary jails 

8 

2 

78 

2 

1 

(lock-ups) . 

81 

78 

77 

Average daily jail population: 



{ a ) Males — In Central jails. 

786 

424 

669 

872 

In other jails . 

1,104 

459 

493 

131 

(d) Females — In Central jails 

41 

44 

32 

43 

In other jails 

45 

17 

20 

8 

Totfd 

1,976 

944 

1*214 j 

1*054 

Rate of jail mortality per 1,000 
Expenditure on jail main- 

20 6 

13 

^9*74 

17-08 

tenance . . . Rs. 

1, 69*000 

89,000 

1,12,000 

88,744 

Cost per prisoner . . Rs. 

^7-6-2 

94-n-io 

92-5-4 

84-11-6 

Profits on jail manufactures Rs. 

12,194 

15,900 

i8,738 

36,230 

Earnings per prisoner . Rs, 

6-6-5 

19-7-9 

18-8-8 

42-8-0 


Highly as learning was always esteemed, education seems 
never under former native rulers to have been regarded as 
a duty of the State. It was left to the voluntary principle, 
and was mostly in the hands of the priests. At the same 
time we find that, in the primitive corporation of the ‘village 
twelve,’ a poet, who was also a schoolmaster, was sometimes 
provided instead of a goldsmith. Endowments were often 
given for promoting learning as a religious duty. 

Education on modem lines was first introduced by European 
missionaries. In 182^ a Mysore Mission College was proposed 
for Bangalore by the London Mission, conducted by a staff 
of European professors, aided by learned pandits^ and designed 
to attract students from all parts of India, But their home 
authorities were not prepared to carry it out. Between 1840 
and 1854 the Wesleyans established schools at some of the 
District head-quarters with aid from Government, the principal 
being their institution at Bai^alore, founded in 1851* At 
Mysore the Maharaja maintained an English free school. The 
State expenditure on education in 1855 was Rs. 16,500 a year. 

The Educational department was formed in 1857, and in 
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1858 a high school affiliated to the Madras University was 
established at Bangalore, converted in 1875 into the Central 
College. The Wesleyan schools in the Districts were taken 
over by Government, and vernacular schools gradually estab- 
lished in the taJuks, In 1861 a normal school, and in i86a 
an Engineering school, were attached to the high school at 
Bangalore. In 1868 the hoMi school system, for extending 
primary education among the masses, was introduced, and 
greatly added to the operations of the department. The 
schools were to be supported by a local cess ; but in 1872 
the proportion of 24 per cent, of Local funds was allotted 
as the village school fund, raised in 1903 to 33 per cent. 

The famine of 1876-8 had a disastrous effect on all public 
undertakings. Education, which had greatly flourished, both 
public and private, was starved for want of funds. The normal 
schools were closed, the European Inspectors were dispensed 
with, the Director of Public Instruction was placed in charge 
of the Census and the Police in addition to Education, and 
later on of Archaeology instead of Police, all the cost of 
vernacular schools was thrown on Local funds, and rigid 
economy stood in the way of any expansion. In 1884 a 
revision was made of the higher institutions, but it was not 
till 1890 that a freer expenditure enabled progressive measures 
to be adopted. In 1887 the Mysore local examinations were 
instituted for teachers and pupils of vernacular schools, giving 
a definite aim to the courses of study. At the end of 1888 
education in the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore was 
transferred to the Madras Educational department. In 1889 
the cost of the taluk vernacular schools was again made a 
charge on State funds, thus relieving the village school fund. 

In 1891 the number of native Deputy-Inspectors was doubled. 

The department is now controlled by an Inspector-General 
of Education, whose head-quarters were removed to Mysore 
in 1894 but again established at Bangalore in 1899. The 
State was divided in 1903 into two portions for control and 
inspection, between the Inspector-General and his Assistant. 

The former retains the eastern Districts, with head-quarters at 
Bangalore, and the latter has charge of the western Districts, 
with head-quarters at Mysore- The only Europeans recruited 
from England are the heads of the colleges at Bangalore and 
Mysore. The inspecting staff was further strengthened in 1905. 

Of the collies affiliated to the Madras University, those University 
of the first grade are the Central College at Bangalore and 
the Maharaja’s College at Mysore. The former takes mathe- 
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matics and physical science as the optional subjects for the 
B.A. degree, and the latter mathematics and history. The 
second-grade colleges are the St. Joseph’s College at Bangalore, 
the Maharanfs College at Mysore, and the Sacred Heart 
College attached to the Convent of the Good Shepherd at 
Bangalore. This last and St. Joseph’s are aided from the 
revenues of the Assigned Tract, and the others are supported 
by the State. The first-grade colleges are provided with 
hostels. There are also Sanskrit colleges of a high standard 
at Mysore, Bangalore, and Melukote, the two latter being 
aided. Bangalore has, moreover, been selected as the site 
of the Indian Institute of Research for post-graduate study, 
to be founded on Mr. Tata’s endowment. 


University Results 


passes in 

x88i. 

1891. 

X901. 

1904 

Matriculation 

First or Intermediate in Arts or 

75 

194 

T56 


Science 

28 

57 

59 


Ordinary Bachelor’s degree 

4 

35 * 

96* 


Higher and special degrees . ' • 

I 


... 

mm 


* These figiires show the passes in any one branch of the three which qualify for 
the full degree. 


Secondary Secondary schools include high schools and middle schools. 
The former have the matriculation examination as their goal, 
while the latter prepare for the lower secondary examinations, 
the course being partly English and partly vernacular. In 
1904 there were 202 State, 3 municipal, 55 aided, and 3 un- 
aided schools, the last being middle schools. The amount 
of aid to private schools is based on their private expenditure, 
and their efficiency as tested by the reports of Inspectors 
and results of public examinations. The proportion of the 
male population of school-going age under secondary instruction 
in 1904 was 2 per cent. 

primary stages are divided into upper and lower, the 
(boys). latter ending with the ability to read from printed books. 

In 1904 there were 1,593 State, 285 aided, and 14 unaided 
primary schools. As to the qualifications of the teachers, 
out of 3,179 in State employ, 149 hold a normal school or 
teacher’s certificate, others have passed various examinations, 
including 154 who have passed the University matriculation 
or higher tests, leaving 1,002 who have not passed any. The 
minimum pay of the village schoolmasters was raised from 
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Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 a month in 1901, but better prospects are 
needed for their future. With a view to providing funds 
for this purpose, the levy of fees has been introduced in all 
village schools, except in the lower primary classes, and the 
former rates of fees in other schools have been raised all round. 
For the benefit of children of artisans and agriculturists above 
15, night schools have been opened, of which there are 67, 
with 1,500 pupils, most of them in the east, but some in all 
Districts. There are local committees for the control of 
all hobli and village schools. 

The first girls’ schools were established by European mis- 
sionary ladies at Bangalore in 1840. Mission girls’ schools 
were opened later in some of the large towns. In 1868 the 
Government began with one in Bangalore, and as years went 
on the number increased all over the country. The hobli 
schools established in 1868 received both boys and girls 
together. Owing to the early marriage system, which did not 
admit of girls staying beyond the age of ten, and the entire 
want of female teachers, the girls’ schools were really infant 
schools. But the mission schools had an advantage in both 
respects, being able to keep their girls longer, and to provide 
native Christian women as teachers. 

One of the steps that gave an impetus to public female 
education was the establishment at Mysore of the Maharani’s 
Girls’ School in 1881. This was confined to high-caste girls, 
and, with an unstinted expenditure, gave a free education. 
Its influential patronage overcame all objections, and it pre- 
sented an acceptable compromise between Western methods 
and Eastern views as to the appropriate subjects of female 
education. It has for some years had Lady Superintendents 
from Girton or Newnham, and in 1902 was formed into a 
college, affiliated to the Madras University. Two Brahman 
students took the B.A. degree in 1906. Admission is also 
now allowed of Christians and girls of low castes, provided 
they are of respectable family and approved by the manage- 
ment. By liberal scholarships girls have been induced to 
stay longer at school, and female teachers have been trained 
from among young widows, of whom there are at present 
ten adult and fourteen child-widows. The management is 
in the hands of a committee, and local committees have 
been appointed for girls’ schools in other parts of the country. 
These are, however, reported to take little interest in the 
matter as a rule. 

In 1881, 1891, and 1901 respectively there were 46, 113, 


Female 

education. 
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and 230 girls’ colleges and schools, the percentage of girls 
under instruction to the female population of school-going age 
being o*3i, 3-14, and 4-22. In 1904 there were 243 schools, 
and the proportion was 4 per cent. The State funds con- 
tributed lakhs (of which Rs. 38,000 was for the Maharanfs 
College), and Local and municipal funds Rs. 6,800, to female 
education in 1903-4. The high school classes learn English 
as a first language. In the highest class of the middle school 
English is begun as a second language. Zanana teaching 
is carried on by ladies of the Church of England Zanana 
Mission in Bangalore, Mysore, and Channapatna, chiefly 
among Musalmto families. 

There are State normal schools at Mysore, Kolar, and 
Shimoga, for training teachers ; also a training department in 
the MaharanI’s College. State Industrial schools are at work 
in Mysore and Hassan, mission Industrial schools at Tumkur 
and Kolar, with one for girls at Hassan, and a private Indus- 
trial school at Melukote. The Industrial school at Mysore has 
recently been reorganized' and placed under an experienced 
Superintendent, who also inspects the other Industrial schools 
in the State. An Engineering school has been established at 
Mysore, for training subordinates for the Public Works depart- 
ment, Weaving schools have been opened at Hole-Narsipur, 
Dod-Ballapur, Chiknayakanhalli, and MolakSlmuru, with car- 
pentry and drawing classes attached. There are altogether 
eighteen Industrial schools, of which six are weaving schools. 
A school has been established at Channapatna for the revival 
of the decaying local industries of lacquer-work, and the 
preparation of steel wire for the strings of musical instruments. 
Commercial classes are conducted at Bangalore by certain 
officials, and receive aid from Government. Students are 
attached to the laboratories of the Agricultural Chemist, the 
State Geologist, and the State Bacteriologist, and also to the 
silk farm established by Mr. Tata, and to the workshops of 
the Southern Mahratta Railway. Those at the silk farm are 
village schoolmasters, of whom five are trained annually, and 
then appointed as inspectors of sericulture. State scholarships 
are given to students from Mysore learning electricity at New 
York, forestry at Oxford^ and in the Teachers’, Engineering, 
Medical, and Veterinary colleges of Madras or Bombay, in the 
Victoria, Jubilee Institute and schools of Art at those places, 

^ The Prince of Wales, on his recent visit to Mysore, laid the foundation 
stone of new buildings for it, to be called the Chamarajendra Industrial 
Institute', 
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and in the Forest School at Dehra Dun. One-fifth of the 
income from the Damodar Das Charity Fund, yielding about 
Fs. 20,000 a year, has been assigned for scholarships to 
Gujarati students selected by a committee — nine to those 
studying for the Bombay University examinations, one for a 
student of engineering or agriculture, and one for medicine. 

The remaining four-fifths are intended for post-graduate scholar- 
ships. One has been granted to a student for the history and 
economics tripos at Cambridge, and one to a student for the 
M.B. and C.M. course at Edinburgh, with a special view to 
practical microscope work. An institution of a special nature 
deserving of notice is the school for deaf-mutes and the blind 
at Mysore, managed by a committee. 

Most of the institutions for Europeans and Eurasians are in European 
the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore, but the returns do ^^sian 
not include regimental schools under the Army department, education. 
The number of pupils in the public schools was 1,314 in 1904. 

In the rest of the State there were 361, the majority being at 
the Urigam school on the Kolar Gold Fields. St. Joseph’s 
College did well in the First Arts and matriculation. One 
European girl has passed the B-A. degree examination in 
English and French, and two the F.A. from the Sacred Heart 
and the Central College. The popular callings for young 
men are in the railway and telegraph departments, and the 
engineering and medical professions^ Girls become nurses 
and governesses. 

The number of Muhammadan pupils in all schools was Muham- 
4,330 in 1881, 10,185 in 1891, 14,612 in 1901, and 13,383 
(10,454 boys and 2,929 girls) in 1904. Six passed certain 
branches of the B-A. examination, one the First Arts, and one 
the matriculation. Only half-fees are levied from Muham- 
madan boys in all schools, and girls are free. There are also 
twenty-six scholarships allotted for Muhammadan students in 
the Central College to encourage English education among 
them. Owing to the dearth of qualified teachers, the village 
Hindustani schools are in a very poor condition. In 1904 
there were 15 Muhammadans attending colleges, 3,581 m 
secondary schools, and 8,848 in primary schools. Some have 
received scholarships at the M.A.O- college at Al%arh. 

An interesting effort has been made to introduce education Education 
among the Lambanis. In all, 12 schoolis have been opened 
for them — 7 in Shimoga District, and the others in Tumkur, lepreS^ 
Chitaldroog, and Hassan Districts. They were attended in castes, 
X904 by 235 boys and zo girls. For the low castes or Pancha- 
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mas there are 70 schools, with 1,910 pupils, of whom 277 are 
girls. 

Expenditure on Educational Institutions maintained 
OR aided by Public Funds in 1903-4 



Provincial 

funds. 

District 

and 

municipal 

funds. 

Fees. 

Other 

sources. 

Total. 

Arts and professional 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

colleges . 

Training and special 

Ii 34.«5 

S9*5 

7 A 33 

2,244 

i. 44>378 

schools 

3^536 

28,539 

2,913 

33,334 

97,313 

Secondary boys’ schools 
Primary boys* schools . 

1,86,349 

51,098 

80,108 

22,656 

3,40,111 

29,281 

1,71,167 

4,680 

10,721 

3,15.849 

Girls’ schools 

I, 05,529 

6,808 

858 

38,027 

1,49,32 3 

Total 

4,85,700 

2,58,198 

95,992 

1,06,982 

9,46,873 


Colleges, Schools, and Scholars 


Institutions. 

x 8 So>i. 

I900-I. 

1903-4. 

No. 

Scholars. 

No. 

Scholars. 

No. 

Scholars. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Buhlic. 

Arts colleges . 
Secondary schools — 
Upper (High) 
Lower (Middle) . 
Primary schools 
Training schools 
Other special schools 

Private, 

Advanced 

Elementaiy . • 

Total 

3 

16 

ISO 

869 

9 

I 

XS9 

S 33 

8,292 

36,656 

974 

47 

2,485 

8 

*4 

283 

1,946 

4! 

X8 

*,753 

S04 

3,160 

21,333 

52,zx8 

224 

20,770 

12 

10 

2,838 

* 3,375 

5 

98 

24 

459 

8 

*4 

249 

1,892 

4 

55 

9 

*,567 

546 

2,6s* 

19,2x2 

47,496 

1,670 

j 

188 

17,96s 

5 

22 

3,899 

12,0X5 

XX 

X20 

x6 

3*3 

1,087 

40,584 

3,532 

4,009 

99,647 

16,821 

3,798 

89,87s 

16,401 


The proportion of the population of school-going age under 
instruction was ii in i88i, 9 in 1891, 14 in 1901, and 13 
in 1904. At the Census of 1901 the proportion of the popu- 
lation able to read and write was 5*06 per cent., being 9*27 
per cent, for males, and 0-77 for females. The cities and 
the Gold Fields have the highest percentage ; and of the 
Districts, Kadtlr stands highest and Mysore lowest. Shimoga, 
next to Kadur, has the highest percentage of literate males, and 
TumkQr of literate females. The scale of fees in State colleges 
and schools was raised in 1904 to the following monthly rates : 
Village schools, lower primary, free ; upper, i anna ; middle. 
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2 annas. Taluk schools, lower primary, 2 annas ; upper, 

3 annas ; middle, 4 annas. English middle schools, 8 annas, 

12 annas, R. i, Rs. 1-4-0, and Rs. 1—8-0, according to class. 

English high schools, Rs. 2 and Rs. 2-8-0 ; F. A. class, Rs. 4 ; 

B.A. class, Rs. 5. 

Among the oldest newspapers in the vernacular were the News- 
Kdsimrul-Akhbdr in Hindustani, started in 1863, and still P^P^^s. 
published ; and the Karndtaka Prakdsika in ICanarese, begun 
in 1865 but discontinued at the end of 1898, the editor and 
proprietor having fallen an early victim to plague. 

The number of newspapers and periodicals published in the 
State in 1901 was ii in English, 7 in the vernaculars, and 
3 in both English and vernacular. A third of the whole treat 
of politics. There are five English papers with a circulation of 
from 200 to 500, the principal being the Daily Post (Bangalore). 

All these give general news. Of the Kanarese papers, the 
Wesleyan Vrittdnta Patrika (Mysore weekly) and Mahild- 
sakhi for women (Mysore monthly) have considerable circula- 
tions. Their Harvest Field (Mysore monthly) in English is 
also popular. The Nadegannadi (Bangalore), Suryodaya 
(Bangalore), Vrittdnta Chintdmani (Mysore), are Kanarese 
weeklies, with circulations varying from 1,000 to 500, and give 
general and political news. In Hindustani are the Kdsim-ul 
Akhbdr (bi-weekly), and the Edward Gazette^ an old paper 
under a new name (weekly), both published in Bangalore, and 
treating of general and political news. The Tamil paper is 
the Tdraka (Bangalore bi-weekly), with a circulation of 200. 

Of the Kanarese monthly periodicals, Vidydddyini is a journal 
of education. Kat^ndtaka Grantkamdld publishes new works, 
and Karndtaka KdvyakaldnidM prints old unpublished works. 

All these are issued in Mysore, 

The number of books registered in 1901 was 30, exclusive Books and 
of official publications, such as the volumes of inscriptions 
issued by the Archaeological department. There were 3 in tions. 
English, 23 in Kanarese, i in Telugu, and 3 in Sanskrit and 
Kanarese. The subjects chiefly treated of come under the 
heads of religion, fiction, and history. The principal original 
works were four, of which two were based on the Ramayana 
story, one was an allegory on virtue and vice, and the other 
was a composition by a wife of the Maharaja who died in 
1868, on the reputed marriage of a Musalman princess of 
Delhi to Cheluvaraya or Krishna, the god at Melukote, said to 
have taken place in the thirteenth century. 

The Victoria (opened 1900) in Bangalore City, the Bowring Medical. 
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in the Civil and Military Station, and the General Hospitals 
at Mysore and Shimoga, are first-class hospitals. Before the 
Victoria was opened, St. Martha's Hospital, founded by the 
Lady Superior of the Convent of the Good Shepherd, took 
the place of a civil hospital for Bangalore City. Second-class 
hospitals exist at the District head-quarters, and Local fund 
dispensaries at all taluk head-quarters and large towns. A 
Medical School was established in 1882 for training subor- 
dinates, but was given up in 1886 in favour of paying students 
to attend the large and well-equipped Medical Colleges at 
Madras and Bombay. A local medical service was organized 
in 1884 and improved in 1897. 

For women and children there are the Maharani's Hospital 
at Mysore, the Maternity at Bangalore, the Lady Curzon 
in connexion with the Bowring, and the Gosha Hospital of 
the Zanana Mission. Native midwives are supplied to all 
the taluks^ who have been trained in the Lying-in Hospital 
at Madras, or in classes at the hospitals in Bangalore and 
Mysore. 

There is a Lunatic Asylum at Bangalore, in which at the 
end of 1903 there were 228 male and 86 female patients. 
During the year 24 were discharged as cured, and 11 as 
improved, while 23 died. The lunatics are employed in 
weaving cloth and kamblis^ spinning, and gardening. In the 
Leper Asylum there were 1 1 male and 6 female lepers. 

For vaccination there are 96 taluk and 9 municipal vaccina- 
tors, besides the medical subordinates, and supervision is 
exercised by 9 inspectors. Vaccination is compulsory among 
State servants and school children Owing to the difficulties 
in the way of procuring good infant lymph for vaccination, 
a Vaccine Institute was established at Bangalore in 1892 for 
preparing lymph from the calf, in lanoline. 

In i8q6 an Eye Infirmary was established, and in 1899 
a well-equipped Bacteriological Institute. Quinine was sold 
in 1904 in 3,426 packets, containing 102 powders of five 
grains each, at 418 post offices. The dose was raised in 1905 
to seven grains, and it is proposed to sell through the village 
officials as well. 

Sanitation has received special attention in the towns ; but 
in villages only the improvement and conservancy of the 
water-supply have been looked to, and the removal of manure 
pits from the immediate proximity of the dwellings insisted 

^ Regulation passed in 1906 makes vaccination compulsoiy through- 
out ^ notihed areas.* 
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upon. The peremptory evacuation of villages on the occurrence 
of plague has inclined the people in some parts to build and 
permanently remain on the spots in their fields where they 
have been camped. 


Medical Statistics. 



x88i. 

1891. 

1901. 

1904. 

Hospitals, tfc. 

Number of civil hospitals and 
dispensaries .... 

24 

99 

134 

135 

Average daily number of — 

(a) In-patients 

109.87 

177.14 

422-39 

690-05 

(b) Out-patients . 

1,463.9a 

3,740-41 

6,412.17 

5,985-75 

Income from — 

(a) Government payments Rs. 

62,257 

87,6*5 

*.74,389 

3,57,507 

Local and municipal pay- 
ments . . . Rs. 

5 . 5 S 6 

40,642 

5*,568 

55 , 86 * 

(^) Fees, endowments and 
other sources . 



148 

662 

Expenditure on — 

(^^) Establishments . Rs. 

41.741 

86,415 

2, 18, 122 

*,47,842 

(^) Medicines, diet, build- 
ings, &c. . . . Rs. 

27,073 

41,85* 

1,08,983 

1,66,199 

Lunatic Asylums, 
Number of asylums . 

I 

I 

I 1 

I 

Average daily number of — 

{a) Criminal lunatics 

8-93 

24.19 

40-43 

40.15 

(^) Other lunatics . 

131-07 

i6o-8i 

217-57 

337-80 

Income from — 

{a) Government payments Rs. 
(^) Fees and other sources Rs. 


24 

134 

257590 

317 

Expenditure on — 

{a) Establishment . , Rs. 

15,831 

4,986 

6,074 

4,786 

(d) Diet, buildings, &c. Rs. 

... 

ii »795 

21,148 

21,121 

Vaccination, 

Number of successful operations 

79,375 

90,075 

66,183 

60,731 

Total expenditure on vaccina- 
tion . . . . Rs. 

10,998 

24,381 

20,822 

21,109 

0-7-8 

Cost per successful case . Rs. 

0-1-9 

0-4-8 

0-5-1 


Noth.— The figures do not include the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore 
The drop in vaccination in 1901 is the efiFect of plague. 

The topographical survey of the State was completed in Surveys. 
1886. The revenue survey was commenced in 1863 and 
the settlement brought to an end in 1901. The system 
followed is that of Bombay, as already explained (p. 60, above). 

The area surveyed includes the whole of the State,, or 29,433 
square miles. The maintenance of the survey records is also 
the duty of the Survey department. 
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[B. Lewis Rice, Mysore (revised edition, 1897). — Lewin B. 
Bowring, Haidar Alt and Tipu Sultan (Rulers of India series, 
1893); Eastern Experiences (1871). — Dr. Francis Buchanan, 
A Journey from Madras through the CountHes of Mysore^ 
Canara^ and Malabar (1807 ; Madras reprint, 1870). — 
Major Mark Wilks, Historical Sketches of the South of India^ 
in an Attempt to trace the History of Mysoor (3 vols., 1810-17 \ 
Madras reprint, 1869).] 

Ghats, Western. — A range of mountains about 1,000 miles 
in length, forming the western boundary of the Deccan and 
the watershed between the rivers of Peninsular India. The 
Sanskrit name is Sahyadri. The range, which will be treated 
here with reference to its course through Bombay, Mysore and 
Coorg, and Madras, may be said to begin at the KundaibSri 
pass in the south-western corner of the Khandesh District of 
the Bombay Presidency, though the hills that run eastward 
from the pass to Chimt^a, and overlook the lower Tapti 
valley, belong to the same system. From Kundaibari (21° 6' N. 
and 74® ii' E.) the chain runs southward with an average 
elevation which seldom exceeds 4,000 feet, in a line roughly 
parallel with the coast, from which its distance varies from 
20 to 65 miles. For about too miles, up to a point near 
Trimbak, its direction is somewhat west of south; and it is 
flanked on the west by the thickly wooded and unhealthy table- 
land of Peint, Mokhada, and Jawhar (1,500 feet), which forms 
a step and a barrier between the Konkan lowlands and the 
plateau of the Deccan (about 2,000 feet). South of Trimbak 
the scarp of the western face is more abrupt ; and for 40 miles, 
as far as the Malsej pass, the trend is south-by-east, changing to 
south-by-west from Malsej to Khandala and Vagjai (60 miles), 
and again to south-by-east from here until the chain passes 
out of the Bombay Presidency into Mysore near Gersoppa 
(14° 10' N. and 74° 50' E.). On the eastern side the Ghats 
throw out many spurs or lateral ranges that run from west to 
east, and divide from one another the valleys of the Godavari, 
Bhima, and Klistna river systems. The chief of these cross- 
ranges are the Satmalas, between the Tapti and Godavari 
valleys; the two ranges that break off from the main chain 
near Harischandragarh and run south-eastwards into the 
Nizam’s Dominions, enclosing the triangular plateau on which 
Ahmadnagar stands, and which is the watershed between the 
Godavari and the Bhima; and the Mahadeo range, that runs 
eastward and southward from Kamalgarh and passes into the 
barren uplands of Atpadi and Jath, forming the watershed 
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between the Bhima and the Kistna systems. North of the 
latitude of Goa, the Bombay part of the range consists of 
eocene trap and basalt, often capped with laterite, while farther 
south are found such older rocks as gneiss and transitional 
sandstones. The flat-topped hills, often crowned with bare 
wall-like masses of basalt or laterite, are clothed on their lower 
slopes with jungles of teak and bamboo in the north ; jdmbul 
(JSugema JambolancC)^ ain {Terminalia tomentosd)^ and ndna 
{Lagerstroemia parviflord) in the centre ; and teak, black-wood, 
and bamboo in the south. 

On the main range and its spurs stand a hundred forts, 
many of which are famous in Maratha history. From north to 
south the most notable points in the range are the Kundaibari 
pass, a very ancient trade ^ route between Broach and the 
Deccan; the twin forts of Salher and Mulher guarding the 
Babhulna pass; Trimbak at the source of the holy river 
Godavari ; the Thai pass by which the Bombay-Agra road and 
the northern branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
ascend the Ghats ; the Pimpri pass, a very old trade route south 
between Nasik and Kalyan or Sopara, guarded by the twin 
forts of Alang and Kulang; Kalsubai (5,427 feet), the highest 
peak in the range; Harischandragarh (4,691 feet); the NUna 
pass, a very old route between Junnar and the Konkan; 
Shivner, the fort of Junnar; Bhlmashankar, at the source of 
the Bhima ; Chakan, an old Musalman stronghold ; the Bhor 
or Khandala pass, by which the Bombay-Poona road and the 
southern branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway enter 
the Deccan, and on or near which are the caves of Kondane, 
Karli, Bhaja, and Bedsa ; the caves of Nadsur and Karsambla 
below the Vagji pass ; the forts of Sinhgarh and Purandhar in 
the spurs south of Poona ; the fort of Raigarh in the Konkan, 
and of Pratapgarh between the new Fitzgerald ghat road 
and the old Par pass ; the hill station of Mahabaleshwar 
(4,717 feet) at the source of the Kistna; the fort and town of 
Satara ; the Kumbharli pass leading to the old towns of Patan 
and Karad; the Amba pass, through which runs the road 
from Ratnagiri to Kolhapur ; the forts of Vishalgarh and Pan- 
hala ; the Phonda pass, through which runs the road from 
Deogarh to Nipani ; the Amboli and the Ram passes, through 
which run two made roads from Vengurla to Belgaum; Castle 
Rock, below which passes the railway from Marmagao to 
Dharwar ; the Arbail pass on the road from Karwar to Dhar- 
war ; the Devimane pass on the road from Kumta to Hubli ; 
and the Gersoppa Falls on the river Sharavatl. 
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In Mysore On leaving the Bombay Presidency, the Western Ghats 
and Coorg. bound the State of Mysore on the west, separating it from the 
Madras District of South Kanara, and run from Chandragutti 
(2,794 feet) in the north-west to Pushpagiri or the Subrahmanya 
hill (5,626 feet) in the north of Coorg, and continue through 
Coorg into Madras. In the west of the Sagar tdluk^ from 
Govardhangiri to Devakonda, they approach within 10 miles of 
the coast. From there they trend south-eastwards, culminating 
in Kudremukh (6,215 feet) in the south-west of Kadur District, 
which marks the watershed between the Kistna and Cauvery 
systems. They then bend east and south to Coorg, receding 
to 45 miles from the sea. Here, too, numerous chains and 
groups of lofty hills branch off from the Ghats eastwards, form- 
ing the complex series of mountain heights south of Nagar in 
the west of Kadur District. Gneiss and hornblende schists 
are the prevailing rocks in this section, capped in many places 
by laterite, with some bosses of granite. The summits of the 
hills are mostly bare, but the sides are clothed with magnificent 
evergreen forests. Ghat roads to the coast have been made 
through the following passes : Gersoppa, KollGr, Hosangadi, 
and Agumbi in Shimoga District ; Bundh in Kadtir District ; 
Manjarabad and Bisale in Hassan District. 

In the In the Madras Presidency the Western Ghats continue in 

the same general direction, running southwards at a distance of 
dency. from 50 to 100 miles from the sea until they terminate at Cape 
Comorin, the southernmost extremity of India. Soon after 
emerging from Coorg they are joined by the range of the 
Eastern Ghats, which sweeps down from the other side of 
the Peninsula ; and at the point of junction they rise up into 
the high plateau of the Nilgiris, on which stand the hill 
stations of Ootacamund (7,000 feet), the summer capital of 
the Madras Government, Coonoor, Wellington, and Kota- 
GiRi, and whose loftiest peaks are Dodabetta (8,760 feet) and 
Makurti (over 8,000). 

Immediately south of this plateau the range, which now runs 
between the Districts of Malabar and Coimbatore, is interrupted 
by the remarkable Palghat Gap, the only break in the whole of 
its length. This is about 16 miles wide, and is scarcely more 
than 1,000 feet above the level of the sea. The Madras Rail- 
way runs through it, and it thus forms the chief line of com- 
munication between the two sides of this part of the peninsula. 
South of this gap the Ghats rise abruptly again to even more 
than their former level. At this point they are known by the 
local name of the Anaimalais, or "elephant hills,’ and the 
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minor ranges they here throw off to the west and east are 
called respectively the Nelliampathis and the Palni Hills. 
On the latter is situated the sanitarium of Kodaikanal. There- 
after, as they run down to Cape Comorin between the Madras 
Presidency and the Native State of Travancore, they resume 
their former name. 

North of the Nllgiri plateau the eastern flank of the range 
merges somewhat gradually into the high plateau of Mysore, 
but its western slopes rise suddenly and boldly from the low 
coast. South of the Palghat Gap both the eastern and western 
slopes are steep and rugged. The range here consists 
throughout of gneisses of various kinds, flanked in Malabar 
by picturesque terraces of laterite which shelve gradually 
down towards the coast. In elevation it varies from 3,000 to 
8,000 feet above the sea, and the Anaimudi Peak (8,837 feet) 
in Travancore is the highest point in the range and in Southern 
India. The scenery of the Western Ghats is always picturesque 
and frequently magnificent, the heavy evergreen forest with 
which the slopes are often covered adding greatly to their 
beauty. Large game of all sorts abounds, from elephants, 
bison, and tigers to the Nllgiri ibex, which is found nowhere 
else in India. 

Considerable areas on the Madras section of the range have 
been opened up by European capital in the last half-century 
for the cultivation of tea, coffee, cinchona, and cardamoms. 
Its forests are also of great commercial value, bamboos, black- 
wood {JDalbergia 2 atifolia\ and teak growing with special 
luxuriance- The heavy forest with which the range is clothed 
is the source of the most valuable of the rivers which traverse 
the drier country to the east, namely the Cauvery, Vaigai, and 
Tambraparni ; and the waters of the Periyar, which until 
recently flowed uselessly down to the sea on the west, have 
now been turned back by a tunnel through the range and 
utilized for irrigation on its eastern side. 

Before the days of roads and railways the Ghats rendered 
communication between the west and east coasts of the Madras 
Presidency a matter of great difficulty ; and the result has been 
that the people of the strip of land which lies between them 
and the sea differ widely in appearance, language, customs, 
and laws of inheritance from those in the eastern part of the 
Presidency. On the range itself, moreover, are found several 
primitive tribes, among whom may be mentioned the well- 
known Todas of the Nllgiris, the Kurumbas of the same 
plateau, and the Kadars of the Anaimalais. Communications 
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across this part of the range have, however, been greatly im- 
proved of late years. Besides the Madras Railway already 
referred to, the line from Tinnevelly to Quilon now links up 
the two opposite shores of the Peninsula, and the range is also 
traversed by numerous ghat roads. The most important of 
these latter are the Charmadi ghat from Mangalore in South 
Kanara to Mudgiri in Mysore ; the Sampaji ghat between 
Mangalore and Mercara, the capital of Coorg ; the roads from 
Cannanore and Tellicherry, which lead to the Mysore plateau 
through the Perumbadi and Peria passes \ and the two routes 
from Calicut to the Nllgiri plateau up the Karkur and Vayittiri- 
Gudalur ghats. 

Biligiri-rangan Hills. — range in Southern India, which 
originates (12° 27' N. and 76° ii' E.) in the south-east of 
Mysore District, Mysore State, and after running north and 
south for nearly 10 miles, passes into the Coimbatore District 
of Madras. The peak from which the range is named is 
5,091 feet high, with an old temple of Biligiri Ranga at the 
top- The slopes are well wooded, teak and sandal-wood being 
found among the trees; and long grass, often 10 to 18 feet 
high, grows everywhere. The only inhabitants are the wild 
aboriginal Sholagas, who live in isolated hamlets containing 
five or six wattled huts. Elephants, bison, and sdmbar are found, 
and occasional tigers, leopards, and bears. 

BabS. Budan Mountains. — The highest range in Mysore 
State, lying between 13° 23' and 13® 35' N. and 75® 37' and 
75® 52' E., in the middle of Kadur District. The form of the 
range is that of a crescent or horseshoe, with the opening 
north-west, hence its appropriate Hindu name Chandra Drona 
or ‘crater of the moon.’ The northern arm, beginning with 
the Hebbe hill (4,385 feet), stretches eastwards without inter- 
ruption for about 15 miles, and then, bending southwards, 
presents to the east an unbroken wall of more than 20 miles. 
The southern arm is formed by the Basavan-gudda and 
Woddin-gudda ranges. The character of the chain is that 
of a stupendous ridge, whose elevation is 6,000 feet above sea- 
level, and in some parts only a few yards wide at the summit, 
rising at intervals into loftier peaks. The higher portions 
consist of steep grassy slopes, well wooded in the ravines, 
through which flow perennial springs. The sides are densely 
clothed with forests, among which are numerous coffee planta- 
tions, while the Jagar valley is one stretch of forest as far as 
the eye can see. The highest point is Mulainagiri (6,317 feet), 
towards the south of the range. Near to this, north-eastwards. 
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is Baba-Budan-giri or Vayu-parvata (6,214 feet), near which are 
the sources of the Veda and Avati rivers. The hollow which 
succeeds marks the shrine of the eponymous saint Baba Budan. 

The conspicuous conical peak on the outer verge of the 
eastern face is Deviramman-gudda, where a beacon is lighted 
at the Dipavali festival. Near the north-east angle is Kalhatti- 
giri (6,155 fset), north of which a hot-season retreat has been 
established. These vast wilds and solitudes, with scarcely 
a human habitation, were formerly well stocked with game, ’ 
from the elephant and bison downwards. The advance of the 
coffee-planter has now forced back wild animals to the re- 
moter and more secluded spots. The Baba-Budan-giri was 
the cradle of coffee cultivation in Southern India; and the 
slopes of the entire range, as well as the tract south of the 
forest-bound Jagar valley, are now occupied by coffee gardens, 
both European and native. The first European garden was 
opened about 1840, to the south of Baba-Budan-giri. Two 
roads run along the eastern face of the mountains, one over 
the summit and the other at a lower level. About midway 
in the latter is Santaveri, chiefly a colony of Lambanis, whence 
there is a road to Kalhatti at the top. On the north-east 
of the mountains are the Abbe falls of 600 feet. The name 
Baba Budan is that of a Musalman saint who took up his 
abode on the hill so called, and reared coffee from seeds 
he obtained at Mocha when on pilgrimage, thus introducing 
that important staple into India. A cave said to contain his 
tomb is in charge of a Musalman fakir at Attigundi, the only 
village on the hills, and is visited by pilgrims of both creeds. 

Hindus claim that the tomb is the throne of Dattatreya, whose 
appearance at the mouth of this cave will herald the final 
avatar of Vishnu and usher in the millennium. 

Chitaldroog Hills. — A belt running from south to north Dattatreya. 
through the middle of Chitaldroog District, Mysore State, lying 
between 13® 36' and 14° 42' N. and 76® 24' and 76® 36' E., 
a continuation of the Chiknayakanhalli auriferous band. 
Jogimaradi, to the south of Chitaldroog, is a hot-season retreat, 

3,803 feet high, and Chitaldroog itself is 3,229 feet above the 
sea. The latter is extensively fortified, the modern works 
dating from the time of Tipu Sultan, about 1782. The hills 
are in intermittent parallel chains, mostly bare and stony ; but 
some of the lower ridges are covered with fine grass and 
produce trees of middling size. 

Hirekal Gtidda. — A group of hills in the Arsikere taluk of 
Hassan District, Mysore State, lying between 13® 20' and 
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13® 28' N. and 76° 19° and 76° 23' E. At the southern end is 
the temple of Malekal Tinipati. Conspicuous towards the 
north is Garudangiri (3,680 feet), crowned with a fort built by 
the Raja of Mysore in 1660. In 1770 it was occupied for a 
time by the Marathas, but reverted to Mysore. 

Tungabhadra. — A river of Southern India, the chief 
tributary of the Kistna, which is fed by all the streams of the 
northern half of Mysore State. It is formed by the union of 
the twin rivers Tunga and Bhadra, which rise together in the 
Western Ghats at Gangamtila, on the frontier of Kadur Dis- 
trict, Mysore. The Tunga runs north-east to beyond Sringeri, 
and then takes a sharp turn "north-west to Tirthahalli, from 
where its course is again north-east past Shimoga. The Bhadra 
runs east to the western base of the Baba Budan range, and then 
north past Benkipur. The two unite at Kudali in the north of 
Shimoga District (14° N. and 75® 43' E.). The united river 
forms the boundary between Mysore and Bombay, and then 
between Bombay and Madras. Turning north-east it forms 
the boundary between Madras and the Nizam’s Dominions, 
and bending east in the north of Bellary District it joins the 
Kistna, beyond Kumool, after a total course of about 400 
miles. From Shimoga District the Tungabhadra receives the 
Choradi or Kumadvati and the Varada on the west, and the 
Haridra on the south. From Chitaldroog District it receives 
the Chinna Hagari and the Vedavati or Hagari on the south. 

The Tungabhadra is bridged for the trunk road at Harihar, 
where it is also crossed by the railway from Hubli to Bangalore \ 
and again at Hosuru and Rampuram in Bellary District, where 
the lines from Hubli to Bellary and from Madras to Bombay 
pass over it. 

There are thirty-eight small irrigation dams on the Tunga 
and the Bhadra in Mysore, but the bed of both rivers is for 
the most part rocky, and consequently unsuitable for navigation. 
The manner in which the country rises rapidly away from 
either side of the Tungabhadra has also hitherto prevented it 
from being greatly utilized for irrigation in either the Nizam’s 
Dominions or the Madras Presidency, though in the former 
State its left bank is dammed for a distance of about 30 miles. 
The kings of the ancient dynasty of Vijayanagar (1336-1565), 
the ruins of which still stand on its bank near the little village 
of Hampi in Bellary District, threw across it, above and below 
their capital, a number of dams made of huge blocks of 
uncemented stone, of which ten are still used for watering 
narrow strips of land along the southern edge of the river. A 
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few miles above the point where the Tungabhadra falls into the 
Kistna a dam also turns part of the water into the Kxjrnool- 
CuDDAPAH Canal. The river is, however, perennial and 
comes down in frequent heavy freshes, which cannot be utilized 
by any of these works, and are not required for irrigation in the 
delta of the Kistna lower down. The Irrigation Commission 
of 1901-3 accordingly recommended the re-investigation of a 
project, which has been several times mooted in different 
shapes, for constructing a reservoir upon the river in Bellary 
District. It is calculated that a masonry dam about 145 feet 
long near Hospet, where the river cuts through some low hills, 
would hold back the water for a distance of nearly 40 miles, 
and form a lake with an area of 160 square miles and a capacity 
four and a half times as great as that of the Assuan reservoir on 
the Nile. From this a canal would be led to Bellary, tunnel- 
ling in its course through some rocky hills, and thence across 
the Hagari, through the watershed between this river and the 
Fenner, and finally into the bed of the latter river. This canal 
and its distributaries would command portions of the Bellary, 
Kumool, Anantapur, Cuddapah, and Nellore Districts of 
Madras. Detailed estimates for this great scheme, the cost 
of which is roughly estimated at 8 crores, are now under 
preparation. 

The origin of the river is thus accounted for in local legend. 
A demon having seized the earth and carried it into the lower 
world, Vishnu became incarnate as a boar, and plunging into 
the ocean brought it up again. Resting after this exertion on 
the Varaha-parvat or * boar mountain,^ the perspiration trickling 
off his left tusk became the Tunga, and that from the right 
the Bhadra. 

Hagari (or Vedavati ), — A river of Southern India, formed 
by two streams, the Veda and Avati, which rise in the Baba 
Budan hills (Mysore), and after feeding the large Ayyankere 
and Madagkere tanks, thereby irrigating much land, unite to 
the east of Kadur (13® 32' N. and 76° 6' E.). The united stream 
then runs north-east through Chitaldroog District, where it is 
dammed to form the great Mari Kanave reservoir, which is 34 
square miles in extent, with 70 miles of distributary channels. 
East of Hiriyur the river, which now takes the name of Hagari, 
turns north and passes into the Bellary District of Madras, the 
eastern portion of which it drains. It flows into the Tunga- 
bhadra by Halekota after a course of 280 miles. 

Fenner (the Uttara Rindkini or Northern Pennar). — A 
river of Southern India which rises on Channarayan-betta, to 
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the north-west of Nandidroog in the Kolar District of Mysore, 
and running north-west past Goribidnur, enters the Anantapur 
District of Madras, at one point again crossing Mysore in a 
projecting part of the Pavugada taluk (Tumktir District). 
Some distance north of Anantapur it turns to the east, and 
passing through Cuddapah and Nellore Districts, falls into the 
sea below Nellore. Its tributaries from Mysore are the Jaya- 
mangali, Chitravati, and Papaghni. 

In Anantapur District the Penner runs for the most part in 
a wide and sandy bed. It comes down in sudden freshes 
(generally in October and November) for two or three days at 
a time, and then as quickly dries up again. In Cuddapah it 
is joined on its right bank by the Chitravati, and the two 
streams have forced a passage for themselves through the 
picturesque gorge of Gandikota, about a mile long and 
300 feet deep. Lower down the Papaghni flows into it, and 
thereafter, as it winds through the Eastern Ghats, its course 
again becomes wild and beautiful. 

The river enters Nellore District through a narrow gap in 
the Ghats near Somasila, and thenceforward is for the first time 
rendered useful for irrigation. From Somasila to Sangam, a 
distance of 25 miles, it waters about 5,000 acres from inun- 
dation channels. At Sangam it is crossed by a dam, built in 
1886, which is 4,072 feet long. On the left bank of the river 
this dam supplies the great Kanigiri reservoir, and thus irrigates 

86.000 acres ; and a channel is being constructed from it on 
the right bank, which will fill the Nellore reservoir and water 

10.000 more. Lower down the river, at Nellore, a dam con- 
structed in 1855 was repaired and brought into its present 
shape by Sir A. Cotton in 1858. The channels from it supply 

64.000 acres of land on the right bank. Altogether the river 
irrigates 155,000 acres in this District, yielding a revenue of 
si lakhs, or about 5^ per cent, upon the capital of 61 lakhs 
wrhich has been invested- The great Tungabhadra project 
now in contemplation proposes to turn much of the surplus 
water of the Tungabhadra into the Penner, and this water 
would be utilized in Nellore District by constructing a high 
dam across the narrow gap at Somasila and forming a huge 
reservoir there. It is calculated that channels from this on 
both sides of the river would command 500,000 acres. 

The Penner is crossed by the Madras Railway at Penneru 
in Anantapur District, and by the East Coast section of the 
same railway at Nellore, near its mouth. 

Ponnaiyax (or Ponniar ; the ^akskz/ia I^nakini or Southern 
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Pennar). — A river of Southern India, which rises on Chan- 
narayan-betta, north-east of Nandidroog in the Kolar District 
of Mysore, and runs through the east of Bangalore District, 
forming the large Jangamkote and Hoskote tanks. Leaving 
Mysore to the east of Sarjapur, it runs south-east through the 
Salem District of Madras (where it is crossed by the Madras 
Railway) and, some distance north of Dharmapuri, turns east to 
South Arcot District, and falls into the sea to the north of 
Cuddalore. Its length in Mysore is about 50 miles, where 
about 86 per cent, of its water is stored for agricultural 
purposes. It flows through the Madras Presidency for about 
200 miles, and the area of its drainage basin is 6,200 square 
miles. The river is bridged near Cuddalore, and also at the 
point (near Panruti) where it is crossed by the South Indian 
Railway. Its only considerable tributary is the Pambar, which 
joins it on the left bank in Salem District. In South Arcot the 
Ponnaiyar runs in a wide sandy bed between low banks. At 
one time it seems to have flowed down the Malattar (‘ barren 
river’), which is now merely a small branch into which it 
occasionally spills at high floods; for ancient Tamil works 
speak of Tiruvennanallur, which is now on the southern bank 
of the Malattar, as lying on the southern edge of the Ponnaiyar. 
The river is very liable to sudden high freshes, and serious 
floods occurred in 1874, 1884, and 1898, those of 1884 being 
the worst. The Ponnaiyar and the neighbouring Gadilam 
river overflowed and joined, and for twenty-four hours their com- 
bined waters rushed through Cuddalore New Town to the sea. 
Thirteen arches of the bridge over the Ponnaiyar were swept 
away and much other damage was done. 

The river is not at present utilized for irrigation on any 
considerable scale until near the end of its course. The dam 
near Tirukkoyilflr in South Arcot waters about 24,000 acres, 
from which the total revenue is Rs. 93,000. Of this, about 
Rs. ix,ooo is due to the improvements made, representing an 
interest of over 4 per cent, on the capital outlay. The con- 
struction of a dam higher up the river, to supply a large area 
in two of the upland taluks of the same District, has been 
suggested. 

Like other large rivers, the Ponnaiyar is sacred. It is 
deemed especially so in the first five days of the Tamil month 
of Tai, when the Ganges is said to flow into it by underground 
ways. Festivals are then celebrated at many of the important 
villages along its banks. 

Palar (or KsMra-nadl, the ‘milk river’). — A river of Southern 
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India, which has its reputed source on Nandidroog, in the 
Kolar District of Mysore. From near Kaivara it turns south- 
east and leaves Mysore in the east of the Bowringpet taluk 
(Kolar). Entering the North Arcot District of Madras, it 
bends to the north-east after descending the Ghats, and flows 
into the Bay of Bengal near Sadras (Chingleput District). Its 
length in Mysore is about 47 miles, the entire drainage of the 
catchment basin, 1,036 square miles, being utilized for cultiva- 
tion. Of the tanks on it, the largest are Betamangala and 
Ramasagara in the Bowringpet tdluk^ the former being the 
source of water-supply for the Kolar Gold Fields. In Madras 
the length of the river is about 183 miles. There is some 
reason to believe that it once flowed to the sea from the valley 
through which now runs the Korttalaiyar, a stream which 
reaches the Bay of Bengal to the north of Madras city. 

The chief tributaries of the Palar are the Poini, which joins 
it on the left bank in North Arcot, and the Cheyyar, which 
meets it on the other bank in Chingleput District. On its 
banks are the towns of Vmiyambadi, Vellore, Arcot, and 
Chingleput. The first of these was greatly damaged by 
a sudden flood which swept down the river in 1903, causing 
the loss of hundreds of lives. Near Arcot the river is crossed 
by a dam built in 1857, and designed to give an improved 
supply to the old native channels which fed a large series of 
reservoirs in those parts. It was breached in 1874, but was 
subsequently restored, and is now 2,634 feet in length. The 
dam and the improved channels cost 21 lakhs and add to the 
supply of about 2 70 existing reservoirs, some of which are in 
Chingleput District ; but they do not water any great extent of 
fresh land, and, if the receipts from the irrigation which existed 
before they were constructed be deducted, they are worked at 
a small loss. In Chingleput District about 50,000 acres are 
watered from the river, which feeds a series of tanks. 

The Palar is crossed by railway bridges at Mailpati (North 
Arcot District), and between Padalam and Kolatur in Chin- 
gleput. 

General Cauvery {JEdveri ; the 'KdPrjpos of the Greek geographer 
Ptolemy). — A great river of Southern India, famous alike for 
its traditional sanctity, its picturesque scenery, and its utility 
for irrigation. Rising on the Brahmagiri, a hill in Coorg, high 
up amid the Western Ghats (12° 25' N. and 75® 34' E.), it 
flows in a generally south-east direction across the plateau of 
Mysore, and finally pours itself into the Bay of Bengal in the 
Madras District of Tanjore. Total length, about 475 miles ; 
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estimated area of drainage basin, 28,000 square miles. It is 
known to devout Hindus as Eakshina Gangd^ or the ‘ Ganges 
of the South,’ and the whole of its course is holy ground. Ac- 
cording to the legend preserved in the Agneya and Skanda 
Puranas, there was once bom upon earth a girl named Vishnu- 
maya or Lopamudra, the daughter of Brahma ; but her divine 
father permitted her to be regarded as the child of a mortal 
called Kavera-muni. In order to obtain beatitude for her 
adoptive father, she resolved to become a river whose water 
should purify from all sin. Hence it is that even the holy 
Ganga resorts underground, once in the year, to the source of 
the Cauvery, to purge herself from the pollution contracted 
from the crowd of sinners who have bathed in her waters. At 
Tala Kaveri, where the river rises, and at Bhagamandala, 
where it receives its first tributary, stand ancient temples 
annually frequented by crowds of pilgrims in the month of 
Tulamasa (October-November). 

The course of the Cauvery in Coorg is tortuous ; its bed is Course in 
rocky ; its banks are high and covered with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. In the dry season it is fordable almost anywhere, but 
during the rains it swells into a torrent 20 or 30 feet deep. In 
this portion of its course it is joined by many tributaries — the 
Kakkabe, Kadanur, Kumma-hole, Muttara-mudi, Chikka-hole, 
and Suvarnavati or Haringi. Near the frontier, at the station 
of Fraserpet, it is spanned by a magnificent stone bridge, 

516 feet in length. Soon after entering Mysore State, the Cau- 
very passes through a narrow gorge, with a fall of 60 to 80 feet 
in the rapids of Chunchan-Katte. After this it widens to an 
average breadth of from 300 to 400 yards till it receives the 
Kabbani, from which point it swells to a much broader stream. 

Its bed continues rocky, so as to forbid all navigation, but its 
banks are bordered with a rich belt of ‘ wet ’ cultivation. In 
its course through Mysore the river is interrupted by no less 
than twelve anicuts (dams) for the purpose of irrigation. In- 
cluding irrigation from the tributaries, the total length of 
channels in the Cauvery system in Mysore was (in 1904-5) 

968 miles, the area irrigated 112,000 acres, and the revenue 
obtained nearly 7 lakhs. The finest channel is 72 miles long, 
and two others each run to 41 miles. The construction of 
three of the principal dams is attributed to the Mysore king, 

Chikka Deva Raja (1672-1704). 

In Mysore the river forms the two islands of Seringapatam Islands and 
and SiVASAMUBRAM, about 50 miles apart, which vie in sanctity 
with the island of Srirangam lower down in Trichinopoly Dis- 
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trict. Both islands are approached from the north by interest- 
ing bridges of native construction, composed of hewn-stone 
pillars founded on the rocky bed of the stream, and connected 
by stone girders. The one at Seringapatam, about 1,400 feet 
long, named the Wellesley Bridge, after the Governor-General, 
was erected between 1802 and 1804 by the famous Dlwan 
Purnaiya. That at Sivasamudram, 1,580 feet long, and called, 
after a Governor of Madras, the Lushington Bridge, was 
erected between 1830 and 1832 by a private individual, who 
also bridged the other arm in the same way, and was honoured 
with suitable rewards. The river is moreover bridged at 
Seringapatam for the Mysore State Railway, and at Yedatore. 
The first fresh in the river generally occurs about the middle 
of June. In August the flow of water begins to decrease, but 
the river is not generally fordable till the end of October. 

Enclosing the island of Sivasamudram are the celebrated 
Falls of the Cauvery, unrivalled for romantic beauty. The 
river, here running north-east, branches into two channels, each 
of which makes a descent of 320 feet in a succession of rapids 
and broken cascades. The western fall is known as the Gagana 
Chukki (*sky spray’), and the eastern as the Bhar Chukki 
(‘ heavy spray ’). The former, which is itself split by a small 
island, dashes with deafening roar over vast boulders of rock in 
a cloud of foam, the column of vapour rising from it being 
visible at times for miles. The eastern fall is quieter, and in 
the rainy season pours over the hill-side in an unbroken sheet 
a quarter of a mile broad. At other times the principal stream 
falls down a deep recess in the form of a horseshoe, and then 
rushes through a narrow channel, again falling about 30 feet 
into a large basin at the foot of the precipice. This waterfall 
is said to resemble the Horseshoe Fall of Niagara. The 
parted streams unite again on the north-east of the island and 
hurry on through wild and narrow gorges, one point being 
called the Mekedatu or ‘ goat’s leap.’ 

The Cauvery has now been harnessed at Sivasamudram, the 
western fall being utilized for generating electricity to drive the 
machinery at the Kolar Gold Fields, 92 miles distant, and to 
supply electric lighting for the city and power for a mill 
at Bangalore, 59 miles away. The installation, delivering 
4,000 h.p. at the mines, has been in successful operation since 
the middle of 1902, and was increased by 2,500 h.p. in 1905. 
It was the first of its kind in India, and at the time of its 
inception one of the longest lines of electric transmission in 
the world. 
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The principal towns on the river in Mysore are Yedatore, Towns and 
Seringapatam, and Talakad, the last named being an Mysore 

capital, now almost buried under sand-dunes. Crocodiles are 
numerous ; but they have seldom been known to attack fisher- 
men, and the natives in general stand in no dread of them. 

Shoals of large fish, which are held sacred, are fed daily by the 
Brahmans at Ramnathpur and Yedatore. The Mysore tribu- 
taries of the Cauvery are, on the north, the Hemavati, Loka- 
pavani, Shimsha, and Arkavati ; on the south, the Lakshman- 
TiRTHA, Kabbani, and Suvarnavati or Honnu-hole. 

The Cauvery enters the Presidency of Madras at the Falls Course ia 
of Sivasamudram, and forms the boundary between the Dis- 
tricts of Coimbatore and Salem for a considerable distance, 
until it strikes into Trichinopoly. In this part of its course, 
near Alambadi in Coimbatore, there is a remarkable rock in 
the middle of the stream which throws up a column of per- 
petual spray, though the water round it is to all appearances 
quite unbroken. It is called the ‘smoking rock,' and the 
natives declare that the spray is due to the river pouring into 
an enormous chasm in its bed. Close under the historic Rock 
of Trichinopoly the Cauvery breaks at the island of Srlrangam 
into two channels (crossed by masonry road bridges) vrhich 
irrigate the delta of Tanjore, the garden of Southern India. 

The more northerly of these channels is called the Coleroon 
(Kollidam) ; that which continues the course of the river 
towards the east preserves the name of the Cauvery. On the 
seaward face of the delta are the open roadsteads of Tran- 
quebar, Negapatam, and French Karikal. In Madras the 
chief tributaries of the Cauvery are the Bhavani, Noyil, and 
Amaravati. At Erode the river is crossed by the south-west 
line of the Madras Railway, by means of an iron girder-bridge, 
feet long with 22 spans, on piers sunk into the solid 

rock. 

The only navigation which exists on the Cauvery is carried 
on in coracles of basket-work, but the Coleroon is navigable 
for a few miles above its mouth by vessels of 4 tons burden. 

Although the water of the Cauvery is utilized to a consider- Irrigation, 
able extent for agriculture in Mysore, and also in Coimbatore 
and Trichinopoly Districts, it is in its delta that its value for 
irrigation becomes most conspicuous. At Srirangam, just above 
the point where it bifurcates to form the Coleroon, the flood 
discharge is estimated at 313,000 cubic feet per second. The 
problem of utilizing this storehouse of agricultural wealth was 
first grappled with about the eleventh century by one of the 
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Chola kings, who constructed a massive dam of unhewn stone, 
1,080 feet long and from 40 to 60 feet broad, below the island 
of Srirangam, to keep the Cauvery separate from the Coleroon 
and drive it towards Tanjore District. This is still in existence 
and is known as the ‘ Grand Anicut.’ It has been improved 
by British engineers and a road bridge has been built upon it. 
Below it the kings of the same dynasty cut several of the chief 
canals of the delta, some of which still bear their names, and 
the Cauvery irrigation is thus less entirely due to the British 
Government than that in the Godavari and Kistna deltas. 
When the British first came into possession of Tanjore Dis- 
trict, in 1801, it was found that the great volume of the water- 
supply was then passing down the Coleroon, which runs in 
a straighter course and at a lower level than the Cauvery, while 
the Cauvery proper was gradually silting up, and the irrigating 
channels that took off from it were becoming dry. The object 
of the engineering works that have been since constructed is 
to redress this unequal tendency, and to compel either channel 
to carry the maximum of water that can be put to good use. 
The first of these was the * Upper Anicut ’ across the head of 
the Coleroon at the upper end of Srirangam Island, constructed 
by Sir Arthur Cotton between 1836 and 1838. This is 2,250 
feet long, broken by islands into three sections, and was de- 
signed to increase the supply in the Cauvery. It was followed 
in 1845 by a regulating dam, 1,950 feet long, across the 
Cauvery near the Grand Anicut^ to prevent too much water 
flowing down this latter stream. Close to it a similar regulator 
was constructed in 1848 across the Vennar, one of the main 
branches of the Cauvery. From this point the Cauvery runs 
north-east and the Vennar south-east, both of them throwing 
off branch after branch, which in their turn split up into 
innumerable channels and form a vast network which irrigates 
the delta. At the off-take of all the more considerable of these, 
head-works have been constructed to control and regulate the 
flow. The Cauvery itself eventually enters the sea by an 
extremely insignificant channel. From the Lower Anicut 
across that stream the Coleroon irrigates land in South Arcot as 
well as in Tanjore. In the three Districts of Tanjore, Trichino- 
poly, and South Arcot the two rivers water 1,107,000 acres, 
yielding a revenue of 41 lakhs. The capital cost of the works 
•of improvement and extension in the delta has been 28 lakhs, 
and the net revenue from them is 8^ lakhs, representing a return 
of nearly 31 per cent, on the outlay. 

Hemavati (also called Yenne-koli ). — A river of Mysore 
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and one of the chief tributaries of the Cauvery. It rises on 
the Western Ghats in the south-west of Kadur District, and 
runs south-east through the Manjarabad taluk to the Coorg 
frontier, where, joined by some streams from the west, it turns 
east. Receiving the Yagachi from the north, it then winds 
round Hole-Narsipur, and runs south to the Cauvery near 
Yedatore, after a course of over 160 miles. It has ten dams, 
from which about 145 miles of channels are drawn off, irrigating 
nearly 10,000 acres. The largest channels are the Sriramadevar 
north channel, 47 miles long, in Hassan District, and the 
Mandigere, 27 miles long, in Mysore District. 

Arkavati. — A. tributary of riie Cauvery in Mysore, about 
120 miles long, having its source on Nandidroog, and flowing 
through Bangalore District from north to south with a slight 
westerly direction. The Kumudvati from the west joins it 
south of Nelamangala, and the Vrishabhavati from Bangalore 
on the east, north of Kankanhalli. In its upper course are 
some large tanks, including Hesarghatta, the source of the 
water-supply of Bangalore city. From Savandurga southwards 
it runs mostly through a wild country, amid rocky hills and 
forest, and is therefore not much used for irrigation. 

Lrakshmantlrtha. — A tributary of the Cauvery in Mysore. 
It rises in Brahmagiri, on the southern frontier of Coorg, and 
runs north-east through the Hunsur taluk of Mysore District 
into the Cauvery, beyond Sagarkatte, at the common boundary 
of the Mysore and Yedatore taluks^ after a course of about 
70 miles. It is a perennial stream, with seven dams in Mysore, 
from which are drawn channels 133 miles in length, irrigating 
nearly S^ooo acres. 

Kabbani (also called RIafiint or Kajpild ), — ^An important 
tributary of the Cauvery. It rises on the Western Ghats in 
North Wynaad, and enters Mysore at the south-west corner of 
Mysore District. Running north-east with a very winding 
course through the Heggadadevankote taluk to near Belatur, 
it there turns east, and receiving the Nugu and (at Nanjangud) 
the Gundal, both from the south, flows into the Cauvery at 
Tirumakudal Narsipur, the confluence being esteemed a spot 
of great sanctity. The Kabbani is a fine perennial river, 
150 to 200 yards wide, and has a total course of about 
150 miles, of which 120 are in Mysore. The Rampur channel, 
32 miles long, drawn from it, irrigates nearly 1,400 acres. 

Honnu-hole (or Suvamdvati, both meaning * golden 
stream ’). — A tributary of the Cauvery, rising in the moun- 
tains of Coimbatore (Madras). It then flows through the 
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Chamrajnagar tdiuk and the Yelandur jdgtr of Mysore District 
(Mysore), and re-entering Coimbatore falls into the Cauvery 
opposite Talakad, after a course of about 50 miles. Its name 
is an index of the fertility it spreads on both banks. There 
are ten permanent dams on it, and additional temporary dams 
are constructed when the water is low. The channels fed by 
means of these are more than 50 miles in length, irrigating 
about 5,000 acres. The river also feeds a number of large 
tanks, such as the Ramasamudra near Chamrajnagar. 

Ayyankere (or Rodda-Madagkeri ). — A beautiful lake, 
surrounded with high hills and studded with islands, situated 
to the east of the Baba Budan range in Mysore. It has 
been formed by embanking the perennial stream of the Gauri- 
halla, and its outflowing waters are called the Veda, which 
unites with the Avati to form the Vedavati river (see Hagari), 
The construction of this fine reservoir is attributed to Rukman- 
gada Raya, an ancient king of Sakkarepatna. The embank- 
ment, of earth and stone, is about 1,700 feet long, and 300 feet 
high at the rear slope. The tank is very deep, and contains in 
many parts 35 feet of water. There is a tradition that the bank 
was once on the point of breaching, when the danger which 
threatened the town of Sakkarepatna from inundation was 
announced by the guardian goddess of the lake to Honbilla, 
the nlrganti or waterman. He obtained from her a promise 
that the catastrophe should be delayed until he returned with 
orders what to do from his master the king of Sakkarepatna, 
and hastening to the town delivered warning of the impending 
danger. The king sagely but inhumanly thought that, under 
the conditions of the promise^ to prevent the return of the 
messenger would be to avert the catastrophe for ever. He 
accordingly had him killed on the spot, and the embankment 
has stood ever since. A shrine has been erected at Sakkare- 
patna to the memory of the unfortunate man thus sacrificed 
for its stability, at which worship is still performed. Consider- 
able repairs were made to the embankment in the thirteenth 
century under the Hoysala kings. 

Sulekere. — The largest tank in Mysore next to the Mari 
Kanave reservoir (see Hagari). It is in the middle of the 
Channagiri taluk of Shimoga District, and is said to be 
40 miles round. It receives the drainage of 457 square miles, 
and is formed by a dam in a narrow gorge on a stream called 
the Haridra or Haridravati, which runs into the Tungabhadra 
at Harihar. The tank or kere is said to have been constructed 
in the eleventh or twelfth century by a sule or dancing-girl, 
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whence its name. She was a king’s daughter, and having 
formed a connexion with some divinity, built as an act of 
expiation the tank, which, however, submerged the city of her 
father, and she was cursed by him. The channels from the 
tank supply hundreds of acres planted with sugar-cane. 

Gersoppa Falls. — The Gersoppa Falls are situated 14^14' N. 
and 74® 49' E., on the Bombay-Mysore frontier, about 18 miles 
east of Gersoppa, and 35 miles east of Honavar (North Kanara 
District), from which they can best be visited. They are 
locally known as the Jog Falls, from the neighbouring village 
of Jog. The waterfall is on the Sharavati river, which, with 
a breadth above the falls of about 230 feet, hurls itself over 
a cliff 830 feet high, in four separate cascades, known as the 
Raja (or Horseshoe) Fall, the Roarer, the Rocket, and La 
Dame Blanche. The best time to see the falls is early in 
December, when the river is low enough to make it possible 
to cross to the left or Mysore bank. Between June and 
November, when the river is flooded, the banks are shrouded 
in clouds of mist. From Gersoppa village the road climbs 
about 10 miles through noble stretches of forest to the crest 
of the Gersoppa or Malemani pass, and from the crest passes 
8 miles farther to the falls. Close underwood hides all trace 
of the river, till, at the bungalow near the falls, the plateau 
commands a glorious view. The rock of the river-bed and 
the cliff over which the river falls are gneiss associated with 
hypogene schists. The Gersoppa Falls eclipse every other in 
India and have few rivals in the world for height, volume, 
and beauty combined. The varying effects of light and shade 
at different times of the day are among their greatest beauties. 
In the afternoon, as the sun sinks to the west, a lovely rainbow 
spans the waters ; at night, the moon at times throws across 
the spray a belt of faintly-tinted light. On a dark night, 
rockets, blazing torches, or bundles of burning straw cast 
over the cliff light the raging waters with a fitful and weird 
glare. The best sight of the chasm is gained by lying down 
and peering over a pinnacle of rock, which stands out from 
the edge of the cliff. The finest general view of the falls is 
from the Mysore bank. From the right bank of the river 
a rough bamboo bridge crosses the Raja channel to the rocks 
beyond. The path then keeps well above the edge of the cliff, 
among large rocks, over small channels, and across seven or 
eight of the broader streams by rude bamboo and palm-stem 
bridges. On the left or Mysore bank a well-kept path leads 
through shady woods to a point called Watkins’s Platform, which 
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commands a view across the chasm to the deep cleft where 
the waters of the Raja and the Roarer join and plunge into 
the pool below. Hence a further path through the woods 
leads down a series of steep steps to the open hill-side, which 
slopes to the bed of the river. The edge of the pool affords 
a fine' general view of the falls, of the magnificent rugged 
chasm, and of the deep winding gorge through which, in 
the course of ages, the waters of the river have untiringly 
eaten their way. 

Ashtagr§,iii (‘ the eight townships ’). — The country on both 
banks of the Cauvery near Seringapatam, Mysore State, be- 
stowed by the Hoysala king Vishnuvardhana, early in the 
twelfth century, on the Vaishnava reformer Ramtouja, by 
whom he had been converted from the Jain faith. The 
reformer appointed Brahmans to administer the tract, under 
the designation of Hebbars and Prabhus, settling them in 
eight towns. The chiefs of Nagamangala, probably descended 
from these, were put down at the end of the fifteenth century 
by the Vijayanagar king Narasinga, who took possession of 
Seringapatam. Under the Mysore kings the tract was formed 
into the Patna Ashtagram and Maisur Ashtagram taluks^ the 
former to the north of the river and the latter to the south. 
In 1863 Mysore and Hassan Districts were constituted the 
Ashtagram Division, which was abolished in 1880. 

BSlaghat above the Ghats'). — The name given by the 
Musalmans of Bijapur to a region conquered by them from 
Vijayanagar in the seventeenth century. It comprised the 
north-east part of Mysore and the Bellary, Anantapur, Kurnool, 
and Cuddapah Districts of Madras. 

Banavasi. — K ‘ twelve thousand ' province corresponding 
generally with the Shimoga District of Mysore, formed under 
the Chalukyas (sixth century) and subsequent rulers, with its 
capital at Balligave (Belgami in the Shikarpur taluk). Bana- 
vasi, from which the province took its name, is an ancient city 
on the north-west border of Mysore State. It was the capital 
of the Kadambas from the second to the fifth century, and 
even later remained identified with them. It is mentioned by 
Ptolemy, and before that, in the third century b.c., was one of 
the places to which Asoka is said to have sent a Buddhist 
missionary. 

The true Camatic {Kannada^ Kamdia^ Karndtakordesd). — Properly, 

Carnatic. 

^ These numerical designations, almost invariably attached to the names 
of ancient divisions in Mysore, apparently refer to fiieir revenue capacity or 
to the nnmber of their ndds. 
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as the name implies, ‘ the Kanarese country/ The name has,, 
however, been erroneously applied by modem European writers 
to the Tamil country of Madras, including the Telugu District 
of Nellore. The boundaries of the true Carnatic, or Karnataka- 
desa, are given by Wilks as 

‘ Commencing near the town of Bldar, iS® 45' N., about 60 miles 
north-west from Hyderabad (Deccan). Following the course 
of the Kanarese language to the south-east, it is found to be 
limited by a waving line which nearly touches Adoni, winds 
to the west of Gooty, skirts the town of Anantapur, and pass- 
ing through Nandidroog, touches the range of the Eastern 
Ghats ; thence pursuing their southern course to the moun- 
tainous Pass of Gazzalhati, it continues to follow the abrupt 
turn caused by the great chasm of the western hills between the 
towns of Coimbatore, Pollachi, and Palghat ; and, sweeping to 
the north-west, skirts the edges of the precipitous Western 
Ghats, nearly as far north as the sources of the Kistna; 
whence following first an eastern and afterwards a north-eastern 
course, it terminates in rather an acute angle near Bldar, 
already described as its northern limit/ 

This country has been ruled wholly or in part by many 
dynasties, of whom the Andhras or Satavahanas, the Kadam- 
bas, the Pallavas, the Gangas, the Chalukyas, the Rashtrakutas> 
the Cholas, the later Chalukyas, the Hoysalas, and the house 
of Vijayanagar are the most prominent. The Vijayanagar 
kings, who came into power about the year 1336, conquered 
the whole of the peninsula south of the Tungabhadra river. 

They were completely overthrown by the Muhammadans in 
1565, and retired first to Penukonda, and then to Chandragiri, 
one branch of the family remaining at Anagundi opposite to 
their old capital. It was these conquests that probably led to 
the extension of the term ‘Carnatic’ to the southern plain 
country; and this latter region came to be called Karnata 
Payanghat, or ‘ lowlands,’ to distinguish it from Karnata Bala- 
ghat, or the ‘ hill country.’ When the Muhammadan kings of 
the Deccan ousted the Vijayanagar dynasty, they divided the 
north of the Vijayanagar country between them into Carnatic 
Hyderabad (or Golconda) and Carnatic Bijapur, each being 
further subdivided into Payanghat and B^aghat, At this time, 
according to Wilks, the northern boundary of Karnata (Car- 
natic) was the Tungabhadra. * 

Speaking of this period and the modem misapplication of The later 
the name, Bishop Caldwell says {Grammar of the Dravidtan 
Languages^ pp. 34-5) • — 

‘ The term Kamdia or Karnataka is said to have been a 
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generic term, including both the Telugu and Kanarese peoples 
and their languages, though it is admitted that it usually 
denoted the latter alone, and though it is to the latter that 
the abbreviated form Kannadam has been appropriated. 
Karnataka (that which belongs to Karnata) is regarded as a 
Sanskrit word by native Pandits j but I agree with Dr. Gundert 
in preferring to derive it from the Dravidian words kar^ black,” 
nadu (the adjective form of which in Telugu is ndti\ “country,” 
that is, “ the black countiy,” a term very suitable to designate 
the “ black cotton soil,” as it is called, of the plateau of the 
Southern Deccan. The use of the term is of considerable 
antiquity, as we find it in the Vardha-Mihira at the beginning 
of the fifth ^ century a.d. Taranatha also mentions Karnata. 
The word Karnata or Karnataka, though at first a generic 
term, became in process of time the appellation of the Kanarese 
people and of their language alone, to the entire exclusion of the 
Telugu. Karnataka has now got into the hands of foreigners, 
who have given it a new and entirely erroneous application. 
When the Muhammadans arrived in Southern India, they 
found that part of it with which they first became acquainted — 
the country above the Ghats, including Mysore and part of 
Telingana — called the Karnataka country. In course of time, 
by a misapplication of terms, they applied the same name 
Kamatak, or Carnatic, to designate the country below the 
Ghats, as well as that which was above. The English have 
carried the misapplication a step farther, and restricted the 
name to the country below the Ghats, which never had any 
right to it whatever. Hence the Mysore country, which is 
probably the true Carnatic, is no longer called by that name ; 
and what is now geographically termed “the Carnatic” is 
exclusively the country below the Ghats on the Coromandel 
coast.’ 

It is this latter country which formed the dominions of the 
Nawabs of the Carnatic, who played such an important part in 
the struggle for supremacy between the English and the French 
in the eighteenth century, and which now forms the greater 
portion of the present Madras Presidency. This connotation 
still survives in the designation of Madras regiments as Carnatic 
infantry. Administratively, however, the term Carnatic (or 
Kamatak as it is there used) is now restricted to the Bombay 
portion of the original Karnata, namely, the Districts of 
Belgaum, Dharwar, and Bijapur, and part of North Kanara, 
with the Native States of the Southern Maratha Agency and 
Kolhapur. See Southern Maratha Country. 

Deccan (or JDakhan ). — ^This name, a corruption of the Sans- 
krit daksMna^^ includes, in its widest sense, the 

whole of India south of the Narbada river, or, which is nearly 

* Recte^ sixth. 
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the same thing, south of the Vindhya mountains. In its nar- 
rower sense it has much the same meaning as Maharashtra, 
or the country where the Marathi language is spoken, if the 
below-Ghat tract be omitted. In this connotation its southern 
boundary lies along the course of the Kistna river. In a still 
narrower sense the Deccan is regarded as bounded on the 
north by the Satmala hills. Adopting the broadest meaning, the 
Deccan on its western side descends seaward by a succession 
of terraces from the Western Ghats, which rise in parts to 
over 4,000 feet in height and terminate abruptly near Cape 
Comorin, the extreme southern point of the peninsula, at an 
elevation of 2,000 feet. From here, following the coast-line, 
the Eastern Ghats commence in a series of detached groups, 
which, uniting in about latitude ii® 40' N., run north-eastward 
along the Coromandel coast, with an average elevation of 1,500 
feet, and join the Vindhyas, which cross the peninsula from west 
to east in nearly the same latitude (13° 20' N.) as their western 
counterpart. The Vindhyan range thus joins the northern 
extremities of the two Ghats and completes the peninsular 
triangle of the Deccan. The eastern side of the enclosed 
table-land being much lower than the western, all the principal 
rivers of the Deccan, the Godavari, Kistna, and Cauvery, rising 
in the Western Ghats, flow eastward, and escape by openings 
in the Eastern Ghats into the Bay of Bengal. Between the 
Ghats and the sea on either side the land differs in being, on 
the east, composed in part of alluvial deposits brought down 
from the mountains, and sloping gently j while on the west the 
incline is abrupt, and the coast strip is broken by irregular 
spurs from the Ghats, which at places descend into the sea 
in steep cliffs. 

The Deccan table-land is one of the relics of the old Gond- Geology \ 
wana continent which formerly connected India with Afnca, 
and which broke up at about the time that the chalk was form- 
ing in Europe. It is one of the few solid blocks of ancient 
land which have not suffered any of the folding movements so 
marked in most lands, and which, so far as we know, have never 
been depressed below the ocean. Except near the present 
coasts at low levels, not a single marine fossil has been found 
in the whole Deccan. The ‘ basement complex ’ of the Deccan 
table-land includes the usual assemblage of gneisses and schists, 
among them the band of schists distinguished by the name of 
the Dharwars, containing the auriferous veins of Mysore which 

^ Contributed by Mr. T. H. Holland, Director, Geological Survey of 
India. 
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have, since they were opened up in i88i, yielded gold to the 
value of 19 millions sterling. Lying on the denuded surfaces 
of these ancient schists and gneisses are enormous thicknesses 
of unfossiliferous strata which, in default of evidence to the 
contrary, are regarded as pre-Cambrian in age. These occur 
as isolated patches in the Cuddapah and Kurnool Districts of 
Madras ; in the Southern Maratha country ; in parts of the 
Godavari valley; and in Gwalior, Bundelkhand, and the 
Vindhyan region of Central India. In small basins, generally 
preserved at lower levels, we find the coal-bearing deposits 
formed by the great rivers of the old Gondwana continent in 
upper palaeozoic and mesozoic times, while for an area of some 
200,000 square miles the older rocks are covered with great 
masses of basaltic lava, which spread over the country in Upper 
Cretaceous times and now form the highlands of the Deccan, 
remaining practically as horizontal as they must have been 
when they flowed as molten sheets over the country. Here 
and there, where the Deccan trap has been cut through by 
weather influences, we get glimpses of the old land-surface 
which was overwhelmed by lava-flows, while between the flows 
there were apparently interruptions sufficient to permit of the 
development of life in the lakes and rivers, of which the 
records are preserved in the so-called inter-trappean beds of 
fresh-water limestone, shales, and sandstones. The scenery of 
the Deccan trap highlands is the result of the subaerial erosion 
of the horizontal sheets of lava ; the first plateaux of the hill- 
tops, and the horizontal terraces, which are traceable for miles 
along the scarps, are features eminently characteristic of the 
weathering of basaltic lava-flows. The long grass, the general 
absence of large trees, and the occurrence of almost purely 
deciduous forms, combine with the outlines of the hills to 
distinguish the trap areas from all others in the Deccan. 

Two peculiar features of the Deccan are worth special 
mention : one is the occurrence, over most of the trap area, 
of the peculiar black, argillaceous, and calcareous soil known 
as regar^ and, from its suitability for cotton-growing, as ‘ cotton 
soil ’ ; the other is the peculiar decomposition product known 
as laterite, which is essentially a dirty mixture of aluminic and 
ferric hydrates, formed by a special form of rock alteration 
confined to moist tropical climates, and often resembling the 
material known as bauxite which is worked as a source of 
aluminium. 

History. Little is known in detail of the history of the Deccan before 
the close of the thirteenth century, Hindu legends tell of its 
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invasion by Rama, and the main authentic points known are 
the coming of the first Aryans (r. seventh century b.c.), the 
advance of the Mauryas (250 b.c.), and the Scythic invasion of 
A.D. 100. Archaeological remains and inscriptions bear witness 
to a series of dynasties, of which the Cholas, the Andhras 
or Satavahanas, the Chalukyas, the Rashtrakutas, and the 
Yadavas of Deogiri are the best known. {See Bombay Presi- 
dency — History.) The country was known to the author of 
the Periplus in the third century a. d. as Tachina Bodes (Dak- 
shinapata), and to the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian in the fifth 
century as Ta Thsin. Continuous history commences with 
the Muhammadan invasion of 1294—1300, when Ala-ud-din, 
the Khilji emperor of Delhi, overran Maharashtra, Telingana, 
and Karnata. In 1338 the reduction of the Deccan was com- 
pleted by Muhammad bin Tughlak ; but a few years later a 
general revolt resulted in the establishment of the Muham- 
madan ' Bahmani dynasty, and the retrogression of Delhi 
supremacy beyond the Narbada. The Bahmani dynasty 
advanced its eastern frontier at the expense of the Hindu 
kingdom of Telingana to Golconda in 1373, to Warangal in 
1421, and to the Bay of Bengal in 1472. A few years later 
(1482) it began to disintegrate, and was broken up into the 
five rival Muhammadan kingdoms of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar^ 
Golconda, Bidar, and Berar. These were counterbalanced 
in the south, as the Bahmani empire had been, by the 
great Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar, which was however 
destroyed in 1565, at the battle of Talikota, by a coalition of 
the Muhammadan powers. Of these, Bidar and Berar became 
extinct before 1630 ; the other three kingdoms were restored 
to the Delhi empire by the victories of Akbar, Shah Jahan, 
and Aurangzeb. The Deccan was thus for a second time 
brought under the Delhi rule, but not for long. The Marathas 
in 1706 obtained the right of levying tribute over Southern 
India, and their leading chiefs, who had practically superseded 
the dynasty of SivajI, were the Peshwas of Poona. A great 
Delhi viceroy (the Nizam-ul-mulk), rallying all the Muham- 
madans of the South round him, established the Nizamat of 
Hyderabad. The remainder of the imperial possessions in 
the Deccan was divided among minor princes, who generally 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Peshwa or the Nizam, 
according as they were north or south of the Tungabhadra* 
Mysore, alternately tributary to both, became eventually the 
prize of Haidar All, while in the extreme south the Travan- 
core State enjoyed, by its isolated position, uninterrupted 
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independence. Such was the position of affairs early in the 
eighteenth century. Meanwhile Portugal, Holland, France, 
and Fngland had effected settlements on the coast \ but the 
two former on so small a scale that they took no important 
part in the wars of succession between the native princes which 
occupied the middle of the century. The French and Fnglish, 
however, espoused opposite sides, and their struggles eventually 
resulted in establishing the supremacy of the latter (1761), 
which became definitely affirmed, under Lords Wellesley and 
Hastings, by the establishment of British influence at Hyder- 
abad, the overthrow of Tipti Sultan, and the Maratha Wars 
which followed, and the annexation of the Peshwa’s dominions 
in 1818. The dominions of the other important Maratha chief 
of the Deccan, the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur, lapsed to the 
British on the extinction of the dynasty in 1854. The Deccan 
is to-day included in the Presidency of Madras, part of Bom- 
bay and the Central Provinces, together with Hyderabad, 
Mysore, and other Native States. 

Gangavadi. — The territory of the Ganga kings in Mysore, 
who ruled from the second to the eleventh century. It was 
a ^ ninety-six thousand ’ province \ the boundaries of which are 
given as — ^north, Marandale (not identified); east, Tondanad 
(the Madras country east from Mysore) ; west, the ocean in 
the direction of Chera (Cochin and Travancore) ; south, 
Kongu (Salem and Coimbatore). The inhabitants of Ganga- 
vadi are represented by the existing Gangadikaras, a con- 
traction of Gangavadikaras. 

Nagarakhanda. — An ancient province corresponding 
generally with the Shikarpur taluk of Shimoga District in 
Mysore. It was a * seventy ’ province and its capital was at 
Bandanikke, or Bandalikke, also called Bandhavapura, now 
deserted and in ruins. According to an old inscription, Naga- 
rakhanda was at one time ruled by ^ the wise Chandra Gupta.' 

Nolaxabavadi (or Nonambdvadi ). — The territory of the 
Nonamba or Nolamba kings, a ‘thirty-two thousand’ pro- 
vince \ corresponding generally with the Chitaldroog District 
of Mysore The Nonambas or Nolambas were a branch of the 
Pallavas, the early rulers of the Telugu country and other parts 
of Madras, and their name appears from the ninth century. 
The existing Nonabas in Mysore represent the former inhabi- 
tants of Nonambavadi. 

^ These numerical designations, almost invariably attached to the names 
of ancient divisions in Mysore, apparently refer to their revenue capacity 
or to the number of their nods. 
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Payanghat below the Ghats ’). — The name given by the 
Musalmans of Bijapur to the low country in the east of the 
present Mysore State, conquered by them from Vijayanagar in 
the seventeenth century. 

Punnata. — An ancient kingdom in the south-west of Mysore 
State, with its capital at Kitthipura, now Kitttir, on the Kab- 
bani. It was a ^six thousand’ province, and was absorbed 
into the Ganga kingdom in the fifth century. In the fourth 
century b.c., Bhadrabahu, the Jain leader, who is said to have 
been accompanied to the south by Chandra Gupta, and who 
died at Sravana Belgola, directed the migration he had con- 
ducted from the north to proceed to Punnata, when he found 
that his own end was approaching. It is mentioned as Roun- 
nata by Ptolemy, who adds regarding it ^ where is beryl.’ 
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Bangalore District. — District in the south-east of 
Mysore State, lying between 12® 15' and 13® 30' N. and 
77® 4' and 77° 59' E., with an area of 3,092 square miles. It 
is bounded north and east by Kolar and the Salem District 
of Madras ; west by Tumkur and Mysore Districts ; south by 
the Coimbatore District of Madras. 

The main portion of the District consists of the valley of 
the Arkavati, with the Cauvery flowing at the southern base. 
The east includes the upper basin of the Ponnaiyar, the 
south-west a part of the basin of the Shimsha. The central, 
southern, and eastern parts are mostly open and undulating. 
Westward the country is broken and rugged, with a succession 
of hills, the eastern watershed of the Cauvery rising in places 
to lofty mountain peaks, such as Sivaganga (4,559 feet) and 
Savandurga (4,024 feet). The low-lying lands contain series 
of tanks; the uplands are often bare or covered with scrub 
jungle. The hills in the south, as well as Savandurga, are 
surrounded with forest. 

The prevailing rock is gneiss, disrupted by trap seams, 
dikes, and large outcrops, and also by porphyritic and fine- 
grained granite rocks, rock crystal, amethystic smoky and 
milky quartz. Adularia, pink felspar, chert, corundum, chal- 
cedony, mica, and hornblende are found. Haematitic iron 
ore is abundant. Nodular limestone is found in the valleys, 
and near Kankanhalli is a formation of indusial lime. Kaolin- 
itic clays occur, and laterite is found as a flat capping, resting 
on the denuded surface of gneiss. 

The hilly parts to the west contain many plants of the 
Malnad, but of smaller size, such as Sterculia^ ErythHna^ 
&c. But the greater part of the vegetation of the District is 
made up of plants such as Alangium Lamarckii^ Heptaj^leurum 
venulosum^ Cassias^ Bassias^ Acadc^s^ JFicus^ Bauhinias^ Mangi- 
fera^ JPongamia^ &c. Casuarina equisetifolia is a common exotic, 
and Lantana Camara is spreading in rank growth. 

The climate of Bangalore city is noted for its salubrity, and 
the tracts north and east are healthy; but the taluks traversed 
by the western range of hills are subject to malarious fever. 
The annual rainfall at Bangalore averages 35 inches. The 
southern tlUuks get more, and Nelamangala less. The wettest 
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months are generally September and October. The average 
mean temperature and diurnal range at Bangalore are : in 
January, 69° and 23°; in May, 80® and 22®; in July, 74® and 
16®; in November, 71® and 17®. 

Till 1004 the District was^a part of the Ganga' kingdom of History. 
Gangavadi. In the seventh century Mankunda (in the Channa- 
patna taluk) was the royal residence, and in the eighth century 
Manyapura (Manne, in the Nelamangala taluk). Traces also 
exist of the Pallavas in the east, and of the Rashtrakutas in the 
north. The Cholas next held the District till 1116, giving it 
the name Vikramachola-mandala, The Hoysalas followed till 
1336, when the Vijayanagar kingdom was established. Early 
in the next century certain Morasu Wokkaligas from the east 
formed States tributary to Vijayanagar, those in this District 
being Yelahanka, Devanhalli, and Dod-Ballapur. Hos- 
KOTE belonged to a chief in Kolar District. Kempe Gauda, 
a Yelahanka chief, founded Bangalore in 1537, and his son 
acquired Magadi and Savandurga. Meanwhile, under the 
name of the Sivasamudram ^ country, much of the District 
seems to have been subject to the chief of Ummattur (Mysore 
District), till he was put down by the Vijayanagar king in 1510. 

After the fall of Vijayanagar in 1565, Jagadeva Raya, the chief 
of Baramahal (Salem District), repelled the Musalman attack 
on Penukonda in 1577, and was rewarded with territory in 
Mysore, his capital being fixed at Channapatna. In 1644 the 
District came under the rule of Bijapur, and was given, with 
other neighbouring tracts, as a ja^r to Shahji, father of the 
Maratha leader Sivajl. In 1687 the Mughals overran the 
country to the north, and formed the province of Sira 
(Tumkur District). At this time Bangalore was sold to the 
Mysore Rajas, who by the end of the seventeenth century had 
gained possession of the whole District, except Hoskote and 
Dod-Ballapur, which were acquired soon after. 

Kistvaens have been explored near Jala and Savandurga Archaeo- 
and found to contain the usual articles of pottery. A find of 
Roman coins at Yesvantpur in 1891 ^yielded silver denarit of 
the early emperors Augustus to Claudius. In the Museum is 
an inscribed stone of the end of the ninth century, brought 
from Begur, elaborately sculptured with a battle scene. In . 
the Bangalore fort are the remains of Tipu Sultan's palace. 

The inscriptions of the District have been translated and 
published, 

^ The name is that of the island at the Falls of the Cauvery, where the 
chief had his fortress and the temple of his family god. 
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The population was 842,233 in 1871, 679,664 in i88r, 
802,994 in 1891, and 879,263 in 1901. The decrease in 1881 
was due to the famine of 1876-8. By religion, in 1901 there 
were 767,413 Hindus, 73,944 Musalmans, 25,705 Christians, 
11,269 Animists, 837 Jains, and 95 ‘others.’ The density was 
284 persons per square mile, that for the whole State being 
185. Bangalore City (population, 159,046), the District 
head-quarters, is the only place with more than 20,000 
inhabitants. 

The following are the principal statistics of population in 
1901 : — 


Tahik, 

Area in square 
miles 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write 

Tonws 

i 

1 

Bangalore . 

34? 

4 

367 

264,049 

763 

— 2.1 

37.044 

Nelamangala 

272 

2 

337 

75.952 

264 

+ 14*0 

3.344 

Magadi 

359 

I 

334 

76,986 

215 

+ 19-7 

3,205 

Dod-Ballapur 

34X 

I 

343 

74,609 

219 

+ 13-7 

3.478 

Devanhalli . 

335 

2 

284 

60,537 

257 

+ 12-9 

2.792 

Hoskote 

27a 

2 

365 

^.855 

aoc) 

+ 20.1 

3,094 

Anekal 

190 

3 

202 

60,071 

316 

+ 9*6 

2,484 

ICankanhalli 

623 

I 

252 

83.577 

X34 

+ 16.3 

2,902 

Channapatna 

■453 

2 

207 

114,627 

253 

+ X6-4 

4,891 

District total 

3,092 

18 

2,750 

879,263 

284 

+ 9*4 

63.4*4 


The numerically strongest castes are Wokkaligas or cultiva- 
tors, 244,000 j next, the outcaste Holeyas and Madigas, 95,000 
and 51,000; then Kurubas or shepherds, 39,000; Tigalas or 
market gardeners, 32,000; Woddas or stonemasons, and Neygi 
or weavers, 24,000 each. Of Lingayats there are 39,000 and of 
Brahmans 30,000. Among Musalmans there are 36,000 Shaikhs, 
12,300 Saiyids, and 12,000 Pathans. The nomad tribes are 
represented by 5,300 Koracha or Korama, and 3,800 Lam- 
banis. As regards occupations, 54 per cent, of the population 
are engaged in pasture and agriculture, 15 per cent, in the 
preparation and supply of material substances, 7 per cent, in 
unskilled labour not agricultural, and 6 per cent, in the State 
service. 

Bangalore District contains more than half of the 50,000 
Christians in the State of Mysore, and nearly one-third of the 
total are in the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore, Of 
native Christians the great majority are Roman Catholics. A 
chapel is said to have been built by a Dominican friar at 
Anekal so far back as 1400. Bangalore and Devanhalli were 
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occupied by Jesuit priests in 1702, and Kankanhalli in 1704. 

The Bishop resides at Bangalore, where the Roman Catholics 
have important educational and medical institutions, while they 
have formed two agricultural settlements in the District for 
famine orphans. The Anglican and Scottish churches are 
mainly for the European garrison of Bangalore, but the chap- 
lains also visit Whitefield and Chik-Banavar. For natives, the 
Church of England S.P.G. Mission has a church, and the 
Zanana Mission has a gosha hospital for females and schools. 

The latter has also established a gosha hospital at Channa- 
patna. The London and Wesleyan Missions began work 
among the natives, in Bangalore, in 1820 and 1822 respec- 
tively. The sphere of the former is to the east and north of 
the District, and that of the latter to the west and south* 

They have places of worship and large schools in Bangalore. 

The Wesleyan Mission press was for many years of great 
importance, but has now been removed to Mysore. The 
American Methodist Episcopal Mission was established in 
Bangalore in 1880, in the parts mostly occupied by Eurasians. 

There are also small communities of Baptists and Lutherans, 
both in Bangalore. 

The prevailing soil is a fertile red loam, found in every General 
shade from light to dark red and deep chocolate. It overlies 
the metamorphic granite, and varies from a few inches to ditions. 
several feet in depth. The darker rich red and chocolate soils 
are supposed to be mould weathered from the trap rocks. The 
decomposition of the normal gneissose rock gives the grey, 
sandy, an*d sterile soils, and the kaolinitic clays. There are 
a few isolated tracts of black soil, but not sufficient for the 
special cultivation usual in such ground. 

The following are the statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 : — Chief ag^ri- 

cultural 
statistics 
and princi- 
pal crops. 


T&luk, 

Area in square miles, shown m the revenue accounts. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Forests 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Bangalore 

255 

130 

22 

6 

22 

Nelamangala 

232 

125 

II 

6 

IS 

Magadi . 

301 

123 

II 

17 

16 

Dod-Ballapnr 

290 

no 

II 

20 

41 

Devanhalli . 

179 

67 

15 

2 

16 

Hoskote 

210 

75 

19 

6 

12 

Anekal . 

161 

78 

13 

8 

6 

Kankwhalli . 

59 TE 

141 

2 

197 

7 

Channapatna . 

408 

153 

16 

106 

5 

Total 

2,627 

1,002 

120 

368 

140 
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Rdgi is the principal crop. In 1903-4 rdgi occupied 601 
square miles, rice 98, gram 91, other food-grains 107, oilseeds 
36, orchards and garden produce 16, fodder crops ii. Coffee 
has been successfully grown in the plains, with irrigation, but 
the fall in prices has stopped its cultivation. Numerous private 
plantations have been formed of grafted mango-trees, and of 
casuarina for fuel. 

From 1891 to 1904, 1*37 lakhs was advanced for irrigation 
wells. Loans for land improvement during the eight years 
ending 1904 amounted to Rs. 55,000. 

There are no irrigation canals, but 109 square miles are 
supplied from tanks and wells, and ii from other sources. 
I'he number of tanks is 1,969, of which 402 are classed as 

* major.’ 

The area of State forests in 1904 was 322 square miles, of 

* reserved’ lands 74, and of plantations 19. Teak grows, but 
not at its best. Casuarinas supply scaffolding poles and fuel. 
Sandal-wood and bamboos are important products. The forest 
receipts in 1903-4 were Rs. 77,000. 

There are no mines. Gneissose stone is everywhere quarried 
for building purposes, and broken up for road metal. Lime- 
stone is found, as well as pottery clay. 

Bangalore city contains woollen, cotton, and silk-mills, tile 
and brick works, oil-mills, coffee-curing works, an iron foundry, 
and brass and copper works, under European management ; 
breweries, partly under European and partly under native 
management ; and tanneries, under Muhammadans. The 
number of private looms or small works in the District is : for 
silk, 370; cotton, 4,647; wool, 681; other fibres, 25; wood, 
92 ; iron, 209 ; brass and copper, 28 ; building materials, 94; 
oil-mills, 481 ; jaggery and sugar, 597. 

The chief articles of commerce are grain, cloth, silk, and 
oilseeds. Cotton cloth and coarse woollen blankets are woven 
in all parts. Tape for bedsteads and cotton carpets are made 
at Sarjapur. Good drugget carpets are produced in Bangalore, 
but the demand for them is not so great as in former days. 
Silks of stout texture and costly patterns are also woven in 
Bangalore. The production of raw silk is a reviving industry ; 
and inspectors of sericulture, trained in Japanese methods at 
Mr. Tata’s silk farm in Bangalore, have been appointed for 
its improvement. Steel wire of a superior quality, for strings 
of musical instruments, is made at Channapatna, where also 
lacquered ware and toys are manufactured. Iron and steel 
are produced to some extent in Magadi. Oh-pressing from 
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castor, ground-nuts, and gingelly seed is general. Bangalore city 
is a centre for numerous industries ministering to the wants of 
Europeans. In addition to the city, the chief marts of trade 
in the District are Channapatna, Dod-Ballapur, Sarjapur, Vadi- 
genhalli, Tyamagondal, and HindiginaL 

The railway system radiates from Bangalore city, and the Means of 
total length of railways in the District is 130 miles. The 
Bangalore branch of the Madras Eailway, broad gauge, runs 
east to Jalarpet. The remaining lines, metre gauge, are the 
Mysore State Railway, south-west to Mysore and Nanjangtid, 
and the Southern Mahratta Railway, north to Guntakal and 
north-west to Poona. A light railway, 2 feet gauge, is 
projected to run north to Chik-Ballapur. Provincial roads, 
leading to Madras, Salem, Hindupur, Bellary, Mangalore, and 
Cannanore, have a total length of 230 miles. The total length 
of District roads is 448 miles. All main roads are metalled. 

Since the great famine which ended in 1878, scarcity owing Famine, 
to failure of the rainfall has been felt in parts of the District 
in 1884-5, 1891-2, and in 1896—7; but remedial measures 

were adopted, principally in providing facilities for grazing in 
® reserved ’ lands, and distress was not serious. 

The District is divided into nine tdhiks : Anekal, Bangalore, Divisions. 
Channapatna, Devanhalii, Dod-Ballapur, Hoskote, Kankan- 
halli, Magadi, and Nelamangala. The District is under a 
Deputy-Commissioner; and since 1903 the taluks have been 
formed into three groups under Assistant Commissioners. The 
groups are : Dod-Ballapur, Devanhalii, and Nelamangala, with 
head-quarters at Nelamangala; Bangalore, Hoskote, and Anekal, 
with head-quarters at Bangalore ; Kankanhalli, Channapatna, 
and Magadi, with head-quarters at Closepet. 

Besides the Chief Court, w^hose jurisdiction extends over Judicial, 
the whole State, there are the District court and the Subor- 
dinate Judge’s court, both with jurisdiction over Bangalore, 

Kolar, and Tumkur Districts, and three Munsifs’ courts. All 
are in Bangalore, except one Munsifs court at Dod-Ballapur. 

Serious crime is not common. 

The land revenue and total revenue are shown below, in I.and 
thousands of rupees : — revenue. 



iSSo-i. 

1890-1. 

I900-X. 

1903-4- 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

8.60 

16.74 

JO, 63 

23,71 

12,17 

23.17 

12,29 

24.77 


The revenue survey and settlement were carried out in 

K 2 
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Bangalore and the west between 1872 and 1879, in the north 
and east between 1881 and 1886, and in the south between 
1891 and 1896. The incidence of land revenue per acre of 
cultivated area in 1903-4 was Rs. 1-10-3. The average 
assessment per acre on *dry' land is Rs. 1-1-8 (maximum 
scale Rs. 2-12-0, minimum scale R. o-i-o) ; on ‘wet’ land, 
Rs. 4-1 2-10 (maximum scale Rs. 1 0-0-0, minimum scale 
R. 0-7-0) ; and on garden land, Rs. 4-15-8 (maximum scale 
Rs. 20, minimum scale Rs. 2). 

Local Excluding the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore, 

boards. which is Under British administration, there were 13 municipal 
boards in 1904, and 4 Unions, The municipalities are 
Bangalore city, Hoskote, Dod-Ballapur, Nelamangala, Tyama- 
gondal, Kankanhalli, Magadi, Closepet, Channapatna, Anekal, 
Sarjapur, Devanhalli, and Vadigenhalli. The Unions are 
Yelahanka, Kengeri, Sulibele, and Dommasandra. Apart from 
Bangalore city, the total municipal income in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 37,000, and the expenditure 39,000; those of the Unions 
were Rs. 3,900 and Rs. 7,400. The District and taluk boards 
in that year had an income of Rs. 73,000 and an expenditure 
of Rs. 70,000, the cost of public works being Rs. 61,000. 

Police and The police force in 1903-4 consisted of 3 superior officers, 

jails. subordinate officers, and 826 constables, of whom 38 

officers and 289 constables form the city police. The Banga- 
lore Central jail has accommodation for 892 prisoners. The 
daily average in 1904 was 684. There are also nine lock-ups, 
with a daily average of seven prisoners. 

Education. The percentage of literate persons (excluding the Civil 
and Military Station of Bangalore) in 1901 was 20*5 in the 
city and 4*3 in the District (10-4 males and 0-9 females). The 
number of schools increased from 520 with 19,811 pupils in 
1890-1 to 563 with 19,819 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 
there were 588 schools (409 public and 179 private) with 
20,186 pupils, of whom 3,977 were girls. The Civil and 
Military Station of Bangalore contained in 1903—4, in addition, 
1 17 schools (62 public and 55 private), with 6,931 pupils 
(4,234 male, 2,697 female), besides schools under the military 
authorities. The colleges are the Central, of the first grade, 
and St. Joseph’s, of the second grade, with college classes for 
girls at the Sacred Heart. Of special schools, there are two 
industrial, one commercial, and one training school. 

Medical. Besides the large hospitals in Bangalore, there were sixteen 
dispensaries in the District in 1904, at which 226,000 patients 
were treated, of whom 4,520 were in-patients, the beds available 
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being 123 for men and 83 for women. The total expenditure 
was 1-57 lakhs. 

The number of persons vaccinated in 1904 was 8,797, or Vaccina- 
only 10 per 1,000 of the population. 

Bangalore Taluk. — Central taluk of Bangalore District, 

Mysore, lying between 12° 48' and 13° 10' N. and 77° 25' and 
77® 47' E., with an area of 347 square miles. The population 
fell to 264,049 in 1901 from 269,683 in 1891, the decrease 
being chiefly due to plague. The taluk contains one city. 
Bangalore (population, 159,046), the head-quarters ; two 
towns, Yelahanka (2,437) and Kengeri (1,608); and 367 
villages. Excluding the Civil and Military Station, the land 
revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,65,000. The greater part 
of the taluk drains to the east into the Ponnaiyar through two 
streams which form continuous chains of tanks. In the west 
a stream rising at the Bull temple, south of Bangalore, flows 
into the Arkavati. The south-west is rocky and hilly; the 
remainder is an open, well-cultivated country, undulating much 
towards the north-west, 

Nelamangala. — Northern taluk of Bangalore District, 
Mysore, lying between 12° 58' and 13® 20' N. and 77° ii' 
and 77® 32' E., with an area of 272 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 71,952, compared with 63,119 in 1891. 

The taluk contains two towns, Tyamagondal (population, 

4,099) and Nelamangala (4,025), the head-quarters ; and 337 
villages. The land revenue demand in 1 903—4 was Rs. i , 3 7,000. 

The Arkavati runs through the east, and the west has a chain 
of hills, of which Sivaganga (4,559 the highest point. 

The west is broken and jungly, while the other parts are open, 
and contain some large valleys with fine tanks. The soil is 
chiefly a red mould, shallow, and gravelly. Iron ore is found 
in some parts. 

Magadi. — Western taluk of Bangalore District, Mysore, 
lying between 12® 50' and 13° 12' N. and 77° 4' and 77° 27' E., 
with an area of 359 square miles. The population rose to 
76,986 in 1901 from 64,334 in 1891. The taluk contains one 
town, Magadi (population, 3,608), the head-quarters, and 334 
villages. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,35,000. 

This is a hilly and jungly tdluk^ with the Arkavati running 
through the south-east in a deep bed. Savandurga (4,024 feet) 
is the loftiest mountain, surrounded by deep defiles and a State 
forest. In the north-west a chain of tanks is formed by a stream 
running to the Shimsha. The soil is generally poor, a shallow 
red mould mixed with stones. Some tobacco is grown. 
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Dod-Ballaptir Taluk. — North-western tdluh of Bangalore 
District, Mysore, lying between 13° 7' and 13® 30^^ N. and 
77° 19' and 77° 40' E., with an area of 341 square miles. The 
population rose to 74,609 in 1901 from 65,613 in 1891. 
The taluk contains one town, Dod-Ballapur (population, 
7,094), the head-quarters, and 342 villages. The land revenue 
demand in 1903—4 was !Rs. 1,56,000. On the north is a hilly 
range, covered with jungle, with a pass down to Goribidnur. 
The whole taluk is drained by the Arkavati, which supplies 
some large tanks. The west and parts of the south are jungly, 
with good pasturage, but the country is generally open and 
the soil good. Some tobacco and potatoes are grown. 

Devanhalli Taluk. — Northern taluk of Bangalore District, 
Mysore, lying between 13° 5' and 13® 22' N. and 77° 32' 
and 77° 50' E., with an area of 235 square miles. The 
population rose to 60,537 in 1901 from 53,582 in 1891. 
The taluk contains two towns, Devanhalli (population, 
6,649), the head-quarters, and Vadigenhalli (4,008) ; and 
284 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903—4 was 
Rs. 1,21,000. There are a few small hills and rocks to the 
north and west, but the country is chiefly open, fertile, and 
well supplied with good water. The upper course of the 
Ponnaiyar lies on the eastern boundary. In the north are 
many talpargis or surface springs. Until prohibited, poppy 
was cultivated for opium. Potatoes grow well. 

Hoskote. — Eastern taluk of Bangalore District, Mysore, 
lying between 12° 51' and 13® 15' N. and 77® 38' and 
11 ^ 59 ^ with an area of 272 square miles. The popu- 
lation rose to 73,855 in 1901 from 60,667 1891. The 

taluk contains two towns, Hoskote (population, 3,184) and 
Sulibele (2,186), and 365 villages. The land revenue demand 
in 1903—4 was Rs. 1,55,000. The Ponnaiyar is the western 
boundary towards the north, and, forming the large Hoskote 
tank, runs through the south of the taluk. Except for a few 
low hills in the north, the country is open. Along the river 
and east from Nandagudi the^best cultivation is found. Some 
potatoes are grown, and poppy used to be grown formerly. 
Hay is made near Hoskote for the Bangalore market. 
Hoskote town, the head-quarters, is situated in 13® 4' N. 
and 77® 48' E., on the Ponnaiyar, 6 miles from Whitefield 
railway station. Hosa-kote, the 'new fort,’ so called to 
distinguish it from Kolar, was built about 1595 by the 
Sugatur chief, who also made the large tank, 10 miles in 
circumference when full. 
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Anekal Taluk. — South-eastern taluk of Bangalore District, 
Mysore, lying between 12° 40' and 12° 55' N. and 77° 32' 
and 77° 49' E,, with an area of 190 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 60,071, compared with 54,834 in 
1891. The taluk contains 3 towns and 202 villages. The 
former are Anekal (population, 5,174), the head-quarters, 
Sarjapxjr (3,056), and Dommasandra (1,861). The land 
revenue demand in 1903—4 was Rs. 1,26,000. The taluk 
consists of two valleys draining east into the Ponnaiyar. The 
west side is hilly and jungly, and drains to the Arkavati. 

Kankanhalli Taluk. — Southern taluk of Bangalore Dis- 
trict, Mysore, lying between 12® 15' and 12° 49' N. and 
77° 14' and 77° 38' E., with an area of 623 square miles. 
The population rose to 83,577 in 1901 from 71,868 in 1891, 
The taluk contains one town, Kankanhalli (population, 
5,588), the head-quarters, and 252 villages. The land revenue 
demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,02,000. The Arkavati enters 
the taluk on the north-west, and flows into the Cauvery, 
which forms the southern boundary. The south is occupied 
by high hills and forests, with extensive grazing-grounds. 
Ragi^ avare^ and castor-oil are the chief crops of the open 
parts. Tamarinds, coco-nuts, and mulberry are grown along 
the streams. The soils are generally shallow and rocky. 

Chauuapatna Taluk. — South-western taluk of Bangalore 
District, Mysore, containing the %vh-tdluk of Closepet, and 
lying between 12® 28' and 12® 54'^N. and 77° 5' and 77° 29' E., 
with an area of 453 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 114,627, compared with 99,294 in 1891. The taluk 
contains two towns, Channapatna (population, 10,425), the 
head-quarters, and Closepet (6,099) \ ^^7 villages. The 

land revenue demand in 1903— 4 was Rs. 1,43,000. The north 
and north-west are crossed by ranges of hills, and contain 
much waste land, often covered with scrub jungle. The south 
and south-west are open, with populous villages and large 
tanks. The Arkavati in the east, and the Kanva in the west, 
both run from north to south. The former is fringed with 
mulberry gardens, watered by lifts from the stream ; and the 
lower course of the latter runs through coco-nut gardens, the 
soil being favourable and water near the surface. 

Anekal Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Bangalore District, Mysore, situated in 12° 43^ N. 
and 77® 42' E., 22 miles south-east of Bangalore city. 
Population (1901), 5,174. The name ^ means ‘ elephant stone,* 
^ Tlie name may be a corrnption of ane kal^ * dam stone * (see Mysore, p. 49)* 
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or ‘hailstone/ but no legend explains it. The present fort 
and tank were made early in the seventeenth century by a chief 
of the Sugatur family ousted from Hoskote by the Bijapur 
army. A century later Anekal was made tributary to Mysore, 
and in 1760 annexed to it by Haidar. The Dominicans are 
said to have built a chapel here in 1400, It is now an out- 
station of the London Mission. The municipality dates from 
1870. The receipts and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1901 averaged Rs. 3,000. In 1903-4 the income and 
expenditure were Rs. 3,100 and Rs. 4,600. 

AvatL — ^Village in the north of the Devanhalli taluk of 
Bangalore District, Mysore, situated in 13° 18' N. and 
77 ° AZ' Population (1901), 1,226. The name is properly 
Ahuti. It is of interest as being the original settlement of 
the seven enterprising farmers of the Morasu Wokkal tribe, 
who migrated here from the east about the end of the 
fourteenth century, and founded States in the east of the 
Mysore country, tributary to Vijayanagar. 

Bangalore. — The seat of government of the Mysore State, 
and head-quarters of the Bangalore Brigade of the Indian 
army, situated in 12° 58' N. and 77® 35' E., by rail 219 miles 
from Madras, and 692 from Bombay. Total population (1901), 
iS9j 046. It covers an area of 25 square miles, and is com- 
posed of two separate but adjacent parts : Bangalore city (the 
Petta, Pete, or original native town of Bangalore proper), under 
the Mysore State \ and the Civil and Military Station (formerly 
called the cantonment), an ‘ assigned ' tract under British ad- 
ministration through the Resident of Mysore. 

Bangalore city has been largely extended of recent years, 
especially since the outbreak of plague in 1898, and now 
covers an area of ii to 12 square miles, extending from the 
Imperial Service Lancer lines in the north to the Bull temple 
in the south, a distance of 7 miles, and from Cubbon Park in 
the east to Chamrajpet in the west, about 4 miles. The 
population during the last thirty years has beerf : (1871) 60,703, 
(1881) 62,317, (1891) 80,28s, and (1901) 69,447 ; the decrease 
since 1891 being due to plague. Hindus number 57,000, 
MusalmSns 8,500, and Christians 3,200 ; of the rest, 565 are 
Animists. The city is divided into nine municipal divisions : 
namely. Palace, Balepete, Manivartapete, Halsurpete, Nagarta- 
pete, Lai BSgh, Fort, Basavangudi, and Mallesvaram. The 
municipal board is composed of a president, five other ex officio 
and five nominated members, appointed by the State, 
thirteen elected members. The privilege of election was 
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granted in 1892. The income and expenditure during the 
ten years ending 1901 averaged i*6 lakhs. In 1903-4 the 
income was 2-4 lakhs, including octroi (Rs. SS,ooo), house 
tax (Rs. 42,000), and tolls (Rs. 22,000). The expenditure was 
2^ lakhs, the chief items being Rs. 87,000 for public works, 
35,000 for conservancy, and Rs. 33,000 for charitable 
grants and education. 

The name is properly Bengaluru, the uru or town of bengalu 
or * beans.’ The Hoysala king Vira Ballala, it is said, became 
separated from his attendants when hunting and was benighted. 
Faint and weary, he came upon a solitary hut, in which was an 
old woman, who could give him only some bengalu or beans 
boiled in a little water. Sharing this humble fare with his 
horse, he passed the night at the hut. The incident soon 
became known, and the uru or village which sprang up was 
called the Bengal-uru. It was situated to the north, be3^ond 
Kodigehalli, and is now known as Old or Hale Bengaluru. 
Bangalore was founded in 1537 by Kempe Gauda, the chief 
of Yelahanka, and a watch-tower at each of the cardinal points 
marks the limits to which it was predicted it would extend, 
a prophecy now more than fulfilled. The first extension was 
Chamrajpet, from the fort westwards, in 1892. In 1899 were 
added the Basavangudi extension, south from the fort, and 
the Mallesvaram extension, north from the city railway station. 
The fort lies south of the original town, but since 1888 has 
not been used for any military purpose. First constructed of 
mud, it was enlarged and built of stone in 1761, under Haidar 
All, captured by the British in 1791, subsequently dismantled 
by Tipu Sultan, but restored in 1799- The walls have now 
been pierced for roads, a part pulled down, and the moat 
filled up, providing a site for the Victoria Hospital. The 
most important buildings included in the city are the 
Maharaja’s Palace to the north, and the range of public 
offices in Cubbon Park. East from the fort is the Lai Bagh, 
or State Botanical gardens, which date from the time of 
Haidar All. The Central College is the principal educational 
institution, and a site to the north of the city has been selected 
for the Indian Institute of Research for post-graduate study, 
founded from Mr. Tata’s endowment. 

On the west of the city are large spinning and manu- 
facturing mills, woollen, cotton, and silk-mills, oil-mills and 
soap factory, brick and tile works; southwards, a silkworm 
farm under Japanese management ; and to the south-west, the 
distillery. Near the city railway station are locomotive work- 
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shops and an iron foundry. Near the cantonment railway 
station are large coffee-curing works, where also artificial 
manures are prepared. 

The water-supply, which was provided in 1896, is pure and 
abundant. The water is drawn from the Hesarghatta tank 
on the Arkavati, 13 miles to the north-west, and pumped to 
the top of a small hill at Banavar, whence it runs by gravita- 
tion through cast-iron pipes to settling and filtering beds near 
the city, and thence to a subterranean reservoir at the race- 
course, from which it is distributed to all parts. The daily 
supply provides for a million gallons. The drainage of the 
city is collected into one main channel, which runs out from 
the southern side of the old town and is continued as far as 
the Sunnakal tank, a distance of 2 or 3 miles, where the 
sewage is applied to agricultural purposes. Since 1905 the city 
has been lighted by electricity transmitted from the Cauvery 
Falls at Sivasamudram, and power from the same source 
works the woollen and cotton-mills. 

The Civil and Military Station of Bangalore adjoins the 
city on the east, and covers an area of 13 square miles, 
extending from the Residency on the west to Binnamangala 
on the east, about 4 miles, and from the Tanneries on the 
north to Agram on the south, about 5 miles. It is intended 
to remove the sapper lines to a new site on the north-west, 
which will allow of the congested native parts being opened 
out by an extension northwards, similar measures in Bangalore 
and Mysore having virtually freed those cities from plague. 
I'he population at each Census in the last thirty years has 
been; (1871) 81,810, (1881) 839,540, (1891) 100, o8r, and 
(1901) 89,599, The decrease since 1891 is due chiefly to 
plague, but also partly to the absence of troops in 1901 at 
the seats of war in South Africa and China. By religion there 
are 51,000 Hindus, 21,500 Musalmans, and 17,000 Christians. 
The cantonment was established in 1809 on the removal here 
of the British garrison from Seringapatam, which had proved 
too unhealthy for the troops. But the head-quarters were at 
first in the fort, where also the principal Europeans lived. 
The name ‘cantonment’ was applied till i88r. On the 
rendition of Mysore in that year, the area was made over to 
the British as an ‘assigned’ tract, and under the present 
designation became subject to the administration of the 
Resident. 

The garrison includes 3 batteries of artillery, and regiments 
of British cavalry and infantry, Native cavalry, sappers and 
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miners, pioneers, and Native infantry (2), mounted infantry, 
supply and transport corps, and mule corps. There are, besides, 
the Bangalore Rifle Volunteers, and, in Bangalore city, under 
the jurisdiction of the Darbar, the Mysore Imperial Service 
Lancers transport corps and the Mysore Barr infantry. 

The Station municipal board has the District Magistrate as 
president, and is composed of 6 ex officio and 18 non-official 
members, the latter being elected. There are six divisions or 
wards : Halstir (Ulsoor), Southern, East General Bazar, West 
General Bazar, Cleveland Town, and High ® Ground. The 
elected commissioners are so apportioned among them as to 
represent the several classes in each. There are thus 6 Euro- 
peans and Eurasians, 4 Muhammadans, and 8 Hindus and 
others. The income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1901 averaged 3*2 lakhs. In 1903-4 the income 
was 3-7 lakhs, including 2-4 lakhs from rates and taxes, and 
Rs. 85,000 from rent and fees. The expenditure was 3-5 lakhs, 
the chief items being 1-3 lakhs for public works, and 1-2 lakhs 
for medical and health department. 

The water-supply is drawn from the same source as for the 
city, namely, the Hesarghatta tank, but by an independent 
system of pumping-works, filter-beds, and pipes, to a reservoir 
on the High Ground. The daily supply is calculated at a 
million and a half gallons. The drainage of a large area of 
the Station is carried by a sewer passing through a tunnel to 
some distance beyond Halsur, where it is applied to cultivation. 
The most noticeable public buildings are the Residency, the 
District offices, and the Bowring Institute. 

The ‘assigned’ tract occupied by the Civil and Military 
Station is under the control of the Resident, and is provided 
with the various departments of administration separate from 
those of the Mysore State, Revenue work is performed by 
the Collector and District Magistrate. For police there is 
a Superintendent, with 39 officers and 234 constables. The 
police jurisdiction extends also over railways (327 miles), for 
which purpose there are 18 additional officers and 118 men. 
The criminal courts include the bench of Honorary Magistrates, 
the courts of the Second Magistrate, who is the officer in charge 
of the Resident’s Treasury, of the Railway First-Class Magis- 
trate, who is the Superintendent of railway police, of the 
District Magistrate, and of the Sessions Judge, who is the First 
Assistant Resident. The Resident’s Court is the High Court 
for the Station. The District Judge exercises civil jurisdiction, 
under the control of the Resident’s Court, which in civil juris- 
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diction also is the High Court for the Station. There is no 
separate jail, prisoners under sentences not exceeding one year’s 
imprisonment being detained in the Bangalore Central jail of 
the Mysore State, while others are sent to jails in the Madras 
Presidency. The medical institutions are under the Residency 
Surgeon ; and the educational institutions, most of which are 
aided (6o with 4,877 pupils^), are under the departmental 
control of the Director of Public Instruction, Madras. 

The revenue of the ‘assigned’ tract in 1903—4 was nearly 
7^ lakhs and the expenditure over 7^ lakhs. 

Channapatna Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the 
same name in Bangalore District, Mysore, situated in 12° 40' N. 
and 77° 12' E., 35 miles by rail from Bangalore city. Popu- 
lation (1901), 10,425. The fort, now ruinous, was probably 
built about 1580 by Jagadeva Raya, who made this the capital 
of territory yielding a revenue of 9 lakhs of pagodas, which had 
been bestowed on him by the Vijayanagar king for his defence 
of Penukonda in 1577. He was of a Telugu Banajiga family, 
which rose to power in Baramahal in the fourteenth century. 
His successors ruled at Channapatna till 1630, when it was 
taken by Mysore. The town is north-east from the fort. It 
is celebrated for the manufacture of lacquered ware and toys, 
of fine steel wire for strings of musical instruments, and 
of glass bangles. It is the residence of a large number of 
Musalmans of the Labbai and Daire sects, who trade with the 
west coast. The municipality dates from 1870. The receipts 
and .expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 4»7 oo and Rs. 4,900. In 1903—4 the income was Rs. 5,500, 
chiefly from taxes ; and the expenditure was Rs. 6,400. 

Closepet. — Head-quarters of the sub-A^/z^^ of the same 
name in the Channapatna taluk of Bangalore District, Mysore, 
situated in 12° 43' N. and 77® 17' E., on the Arkavati, 28 miles 
by rail from Bangalore city. Population (1901), 6,099. The 
town was founded in 1800, being named after Sir Barry Close, 
the Resident, and became the head-quarters of the Bargir or 
irregular horse at that time. The MusalmSns of the place are 
largely engaged in the rearing of silkworms and reeling of silk. 
The municipality dates from 1870. The receipts and expendi- 
ture during the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 3,000. In 
1903—4 they were Rs. 3,800. 

Devanhalli Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the 
same name in Bangalore District, Mysore, situated in 13® 15' 
and 77° 43' E., 23 miles north of Bangalore city. Population 
^ This does not incltide regimental schools under the military authorities. 
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(1901), 6^649. The fort was erected in 1501 by one of the 
Avati family, and captured by the ruler of Mysore in 1749, 
its siege being the operation in which Haidar first came into 
notice. He obtained the command of one of the bastions, and 
here his son Tipu was born in 1753. The place was taken by 
the British under Lord Cornwallis in 1791. The municipality 
dates from 1870. The receipts and expenditure during the 
ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 2,700. In 1903—4 they 
were Rs- 3,700 and Rs. 4,100. 

Dod-Ballapur Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the 
same name in Bangalore District, Mysore, situated on the 
Arkavati, in 13° 18' N. and 77° 33' E., 23 miles from Banga- 
lore city. Population (1901), 7,094. So far back as the 
twelfth century this was an important place of trade, but the 
modem town was established at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century by the chief who also founded Devanhalli. Bijapur, 
the Marathas, and the Mughals in turn held it, the first giving 
it in jaglr to Shahji, and the last to All Kull Khan. It was 
taken by Haidar in x*j 6 x. The municipality dates from 1870. 
The receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 3,000. In 1903-4 they were Rs. 3,300 and 
Rs. 3,500. 

Kankanhalli Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the 
same name in Bangalore District, Mysore, situated on the 
Arkavati, in 12° 33' N. and 77° 26' E., 36 miles south of 
Bangalore city. Population (1901), 5,588. The fort was 
built by Jagadeva Raya of Channapatna about 1577, and taken 
by the Mysore troops in 1630. Tipu twice destroyed the town 
to prevent its giving shelter to the British army marching on 
Seringapatam. The name is properly Kanakaranahalli, the 
village of the Kanakara or ‘landed proprietor.’ To this family 
in 1648 was granted Channarayapatna (Hassan District). The 
municipality dates from 1870. The receipts and expenditure 
during the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 1,800 and 
Rs. 1,900. In 1903—4 they were Rs. 2,200 and Rs. 2,300. 

Maliir. — Village in the Channapatna taluk of Bangalore 
District, Mysore, situated in 13° o' N. and 77® 56' E., on the 
Kanva. Population (1901), 2,515. Most of the residents are 
Brahmans of the Srivaishnava sect, who give it the name 
Rajendrasimha-nagara. There are several ruined temples, but a 
large one of Aprameyaswami is kept in good order. The place 
was of importance under the Cholas. Vijnaneswara is said to 
have here composed the law book Mitakskard^ his celebrated 
commentary on Yajnavalkya, its date being about iioo. 
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Manne. — ^Village in the Nelamangala taluk of Bangalore 
District, Mysore, situated in 13® 15' N. and 77° 18' E. Popu- 
lation (1901), 748. Under the name of Manyapura it was the 
residence of the Ganga kings in the eighth century. It was 
taken by the Cholas at the beginning of the eleventh century. 
The city is said to have extended over 8 miles to the east, but 
only some ruins of temples now remain. 

Sarjapur. — Town in the Anekal taluk of Bangalore District, 
Mysore, situated in 12° 51' N. and 77° 47' E., 18 miles south- 
east of Bangalore city. Population (1901), 3,056. With 
eighteen other villages, this was formerly a jdgtr held from 
the Mughals on condition of maintaining a military force for 
the service of the emperor. The jdgir was confirmed by the 
succeeding rulers, the Maratha^, Haidar Ali, and the British, 
but was cancelled in the time of Dlwan Purnaiya, who, finding 
that the jdgirddr wanted to sell his villages, bought him out. 
Cotton cloths, carpets, and tape are made here. Formerly 
fine muslins were woven. The municipality dates from 1870. 
The receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 
averaged Rs, 1,200. In 1903—4 they were Rs. 1,400 and 
Rs. 2,000. 

Savandttrga. — A conspicuous fortified hill, 4,024 feet high, 
in the west of Bangalore District, Mysore, situated in 12® 55' N. 
and 77° 18' E. It is an enormous bare dome-shaped mass of 
granite, the summit consisting of two peaks separated by a 
chasm, each well supplied with water. It was first fortified in 
3^543 by an officer of the Vijayanagar kings. The chief of 
Bangalore next acquired it, with Magadi, about 1570, and in 
his family it remained till taken by Mysore in 1728. Its 
capture by the British under Lord Cornwallis in 1791 was a 
memorable exploit. It is now deserted, and surrounded on all 
sides with heavy forest. 

Sivaga,nga. — A sacred hill with a conical peak, 4,559 feet 
high, in the north-west of Bangalore District, Mysore, situated 
in 13° ii' N. and 77° 14' E. Its Puranic name is Kakudgiri. 
This was one of the points to which the new Lingayat faith 
spread early in the twelfth century. The north face is covered 
with sacred buildings. The two finest temples, those of 
Gangadharesvara and Honna-Devamma, are formed out of 
large natural caverns, and the Patala Ganga is the principal 
of eight sacred pools on the hill. At the summit are two 
pillars, from beneath one of which about a quart of water oozes 
on the day of the winter solstice, half of which is devoted 
to the god, and half sent to the palace at Mysore. The 
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village of Sivaganga, where the guru resides, is at the northern 
base. 

Tyamagondal. — Town in the Nelamangala tdluh of Ban- 
galore District, Mysore, situated in 13° 12' N. and 77® 18' E., 
2 miles from Dodbele railway station. Population (1901), 
4,099. The town grew to its present dimensions owing to the 
settlement here of inhabitants who deserted Nijagal, a few 
miles to the north-west. It contains many merchants and 
traders in grain. The municipality dates from 1870. The 
receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 2,300. In 1903—4 they were Rs. 2,700 and 
Rs. 2,000. 

Vadigenhalli, — Town in the Devanhalli taluk of Bangalore 
District, Mysore, situated in 13° 18' N. and 77° 48' E., 7 miles 
north-east of Devanhalli. Population (1901), 4,008- 'I'he 
principal trade is in cotton, and is in the hands of Nagarta mer- 
chants. The two temples of Nagaresvara and Kesava were 
built about fifty years ago, said to be from designs of temples 
at Conjeeveram. The municipality dates from 1870. The 
receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 1,400 and Rs. 1,500. In 1903-4 they were 
Rs. 2,100 and Rs. 2,700. 

Whitefield. — A Eurasian and Anglo-Indian settlement in 
the Bangalore tdiuk of Bangalore District, Mysore, situated in 
13° o' N. and 77° 45' E,, 2 miles south of Whitefield railway 
station, and 12 miles east of Bangalore city. Population 
(1901), 968. It is named after Mr. D. S. White, the founder 
of the original Association in Madras, and was established in 
1882 on land granted by the Mysore State, with additional 
land leased by the founder from a jodiddr of Pattandur. There 
are about fifty houses, occupied mostly by pensioners, who 
cultivate fruit and vegetables, raise timber and grain crops, 
keep poultry, &c. There are Protestant and Roman Catholic 
churches, schools, and other institutions. The soil is good, 
water fairly abundant, and climate salubrious. Sausmond and 
Duckworth are connected colonies in the same neighbourhood, 
to the south. 

Yelahanka. — ^Town in the Bangalore taluk of Bangalore 
District, Mysore, situated in 13° 6' N. and 77^ 36' E., by rail 
10 miles north of Bangalore city. Population (1901), 2,437. 
It is historically interesting as one of the oldest places in the 
District. As Ilaipakka under the Cholas, and Elahakka under 
the Hoysalas, it gave its name to the surrounding country. It 
was the first possession of the Kempe Gauda line of chiefs, 
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who founded Bangalore, and became identified with Magadl 
and Savandurga. Jaya Gauda, their progenitor, obtained the 
title of Yelahanka Nad Prabhu about 1420, and: the place was 
held by his family for 230 years, when it was captured by 
Mysore. It became a municipality in 1870, and was con- 
verted into a Union in 1904. The receipts and expenditure 
during the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 1,050. In 
1903-4 they were Rs. 1,200 and Rs. 1,500. 

Area and Kolar District. — District in the east of the State of 

boundaries. Mysore, lying between 12° 46' and 13° 58' N. and 77® 22' 
and 78° 35' E., with an area of 3,180 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by the Anantapur and Cuddapah Dis- 
tricts of Madras; on the east by the Cuddapah and North 
Arcot Districts of Madras ; on the south by the Salem Dis- 
trict of Madras ; and on the west by Bangalore and Tumkur 
Districts. 

Physical The District borders on the Eastern Ghats, but touches 

aspects. them only on the north-east and south, between these points 
receding to about 15 miles from the range. The main part 
comprises the head of the Palar river system on the south, and 
that of the Penner on the north, separated by an imaginary 
line from Chik-BallEpur to Srinivaspur. In and around Nandi- 
droog in the north-west are the sources of the following rivers, 
radiating in all directions : the Arkavati, Penner, Chitravati, 
Papaghni, Palar, and Ponnaiyar. The principal chain of moun- 
tains is the range running north from Nandidroog (4,851 feet), 
the highest point, to Penukonda. Through the middle of the 
District, separated by intervals, the Tyakal and Vokkaleri 
hills, the Kolar hills (highest point 4,026 feet), Rahmangarh 
(4,227 feet) and Ambajidurga (4,399 feet), with the Dokkala- 
konda, run north to the frontier. There are other lines of low 
hills in the east, those in the north-east inclining to a circular 
arrangement, enclosing elevated valleys, occupied by villages. 
The central and eastern parts of the District, forming the 
valley of the Palar, are undulating and well cultivated. A con- 
siderable depression occurs in the valley of the Penner towards 
Goribidnur, in the north-west. The outlying parts along the 
northern frontier mark with alternate rise and fall the descent 
to the level of the Anantapur country. On the east the Mugli 
and Naikaneri passes to the plains of the Carnatic are some 
distance beyond the boundary. 

Geology. The rocks of the District are for the most part similar to 
those of the adjoining District of Bangalore, being composed 
of gneiss, but with a smaller admixture of mica and a paler 
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felspar. The rock of Nandidroog is almost a solid mono- 
lithic mass of granite, rising 1,800 feet above the plain. The 
low hills which lie across the course of the Palar and run south 
through the Bowringpet taluk are composed of a soft ferru- 
ginous clay slate. They have flat tops and are mostly barren, 
though the soil about them is composed of fine argillaceous 
red earth. The Kolar auriferous band of schists runs north 
and south for about 40 miles, with a maximum width of about 
4 miles. In the southern portion are situated the Kolar Gold 
Fields. The band is composed essentially of hornblende rocks, 
usually schistose, and some well-marked layers of ferruginous 
quartz rocks. Recent opinion favours the view that the horn- 
blende schists which form the main mass of the band are meta- 
morphosed basic lava-flows. There is evidence tending to 
show that the surrounding granites and gneisses are largely 
intrusive with regard to the schists. 

The indigenous flora is similar to that of Bangalore District. Botany. 
The numerous fine tanks are favourable to aquatic genera. 

Partly in and partly out of the water are found many species of 
reeds. Clinging to the tank embankments and upper level 
margins are Rongamia glabra and other moisture-loving plants. 

The hill flora is well represented in the Nandidroog range. 

Nearly all the plants on the plain ascend the slopes of the hill 
to varying heights, some to the very summit. These are inter- 
mixed with species rarely or never found on the plain. The 
plateau on the top, enclosed by the fort walls, contains a pecu- 
liarly mixed flora of MaidSn, Malnad, and domesticated plants. 

Quite the commonest tree is Eugenia Jambolana^ and there are 
some fine specimens of Mickelia Champaca, Eucalyptus and 
casuarina have grown well. The Gold Fields are situated 
between low ranges of stony hills, the valley being naturally 
bleak and dreary in appearance, with the poorest vegetation. 

But since mining operations were started, avenues of trees, 
such as various species of Eicus^ Melia^ &c., have been planted, 
and gardens well stocked with flowering plants usual among 
English residents have sprung into existence. The most 
successful, however, are those formed in soil laid down for 
the purpose. 

The climate does not differ materially from that of Bangalore Meteoro- 
District, but the rainfall is somewhat less, and depends more ^®sy- 
on the north-east monsoon than on the south-west. The 
country is generally healthy, remarkably so in the neighbour- 
hood of Chik-Ballapur and Kolar, but plague has been severe 
in the former. Cholera and other epidemics which used fre- 
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quently to prevail in the District, owing to crowds of travellers 
and especially pilgrims to and from Tirupati constantly passing 
through, have been reduced to a minimum by the diversion of 
this traffic to the railway. The dangers arising from the recent 
large influx of labourers to the gold-mines are kept well under 
control by the Sanitary Board. The annual rainfall averages 
nearly 29 inches, ii inches of the whole falling in September 
and October. Chik-Ballapur and Mulbagal get more than the 
average, and Bagepalli less. The mean annual temperature is 
about 75°, with a maximum of 95° in April and May, and 
a minimum of 57° in February. 

History. The earliest rulers of whom there is an authentic account 
were the Mahavalis or BSnas, who held the east of the District. 
They claim descent from Maha Bali, or Bali the Great, a Daitya 
king who by his penance had acquired such power that he 
defeated Indra and dominated the world. In order to put 
him down Vishnu assumed the Vamana or Dwarf incarnation. 
Bana, or Banasura, was Bali’s son, and had a thousand arms. 
His daughter was seduced by Krishna’s grandson, and a war 
ensued. Siva guarded the gates and fought for Banasura, who 
worshipped him with his thousand hands* But Krishna found 
means to overthrow Siva, and having taken the city, cut off 
Banasura’s hands, except two, with which he obliged him to 
do homage. The Mahavalis may have been connected with 
Mahabalipur, known as the Seven Pagodas^ on the coast south 
of Madras. They continued in power, being also called Banas, 
till the tenth century, but for a long time had the Pallavas as 
over-lords^ Their later capital was Paduvipuri (perhaps 
Padavedu in North Arcot). During their time Avani was an 
important sacred place, the seat of a Brahman community. The 
Vaidumbas also appear in a few inscriptions in the north. 
The Pallavas were rulers over the whole of the Telugu country 
and over the Tamil country as far as Trichinopoly. Their 
capital was originally at Vengi, but from an early period was 
established at Kanchi (Conjeeveram)^ From the second to 
the eleventh century all the west of the District was included 
in the kingdom of the Gangas, who had the titles ‘ Lord of 
Kuvalala-pura’ (Kolar) and ‘ Lord of Nandagiri ’ (Nandidroog), 
They were succeeded about 998 by the Cholas, who gave the 
District the name of Nikarilichola-mandala. About 1116 the 
Cholas were driven out of the Mysore country by the Hoysalas, 
the eastern boundary of whose kingdom was at Nangali. When 
in 1254 a partition of the Hoysala territories took place be- 
tween the two sons of Somesvara, Kolar District went with the 
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Tamil country to Ramanatha. But the kingdom was again 
united in the next reign under the Hoysala king, Ballala III. 

During the Vijayanagar dominion Mulbagal was the seat of 
government for the District. At the close of the fifteenth 
century Saluva Narasimha, a powerful chief of Karnata and 
Telingana, and general of the Vijayanagar forces, stopped in 
Kolar District the invasion of the Bahmani Sultan, who was 
overrunning the whole of the Vijayanagar territories. Nara- 
simha himself then usurped the throne of Vijayanagar. Under 
the later Vijayanagar kings, Tamme Gauda, one of the chiefs 
of the Avati family, established himself at Sugatur, and for his 
military services gained the title of Chikka Rayal and the 
possession of the east of the District. Another of these chiefs 
in 1476 founded the Chik-Ballapur State in the west, which 
was supported in the eighteenth century by Morari Rao, the 
Maratha chief of Gooty. In the seventeenth century the 
District was subdued by Bijapur, and made part of the jdgir of 
Shahji. The Mughals afterwards held it for seventy years, 
attaching it to the province of Sira. During this period Fateh 
Muhammad, the father of Haidar All, became Faujdar of 
Kolar. It next passed into the hands of the Marathas, of the 
Nawab of Cuddapah, and then of Basalat Jang, chief of Adoni 
and brother of the Nizam. He in 1761 ceded Kolar and 
Hoskote to Haidar AlT. Mulbagal and Kolar were held for 
a time by the British in 1768, In 1770 the Marathas again 
seized the District, but it was recovered by Haidar. In 1791 
it was a second time taken by the British, but restored to 
Mysore at the peace of 1792. 

Avani, Betmangala, and Tekal contain memorials of Archaeo- 
antiquity. At Nonamangala, south of Malur, were discovered 
in 1897 the foundations of a Jain temple, with inscribed 
plates of the fourth and fifth centuries, and a number of 
images, musical instruments, and other articles. The ancient 
temples of Nandlsvara at Nandi and Kolaramma at Kolar are 
of interest. There is some fine carving in the former. In 
their present form they are of the Chola period, dating from 
early in the eleventh century. At Kolar is also the Imam- 
baxa or mausoleum of Haidar Alfs family. The numerous' 
inscriptions of the District have been translated and pub- 
lished. 

The population was 646,837 in 1871, 481,191 in 1881, The 
591,113 in 1891, and 723,600 in 1901. The fall in 1881 was 
due to the famine of 1876—8. By religion, in 1901, there were 
663,940 Hindus, 43,149 Musalmans, 9,605 Christians, 6,019 

L 2 
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Animists, 880 Jains, and 7 * others/ The density of popula- 
tion was 228 per square mile, that for the whole State being 
185. The Kolar Gold Fields (population, 38,204) is the 
only place with more than 20,000 inhabitants. The head- 
quarters of the District are at Kolar. 

The following are the principal statistics of population 
in 1901 : — 


TUuk. 

Area in square 
miles 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population 
between 

1891 and Z901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Kolar 

383 

J 

334 

7^.648 

267 

+ 4-1 

4,747 

Mulbagal . 

327 

I 

35 ^ 

66,899 

205 

+ 17.6 

3 j^I 2 

Bowringfpet 

337 

2 

409 

128,193 


+ 80.6 

9>532 

Malur 

367 

T 

374 

61,908 

232 

+ 143 

2,598 

Sidlaghntta 

329 

I 

3*^3 

70,022 

21.1 

+ 17*6 

3,074 

Chik-Ballapur . 

250 

Z 

266 

56.057 

224 

+ 8*7 

2,697 

Goribidnur 

343 

I 

268 

S^, 2 g 6 

243 

+ 15-7 

3,731 

Bagepalli . 

447 

2 

372 

65,621 


+ 13.0 

2,169 

Chintamani 

272 

I 

341 

57.144 

210 

+ 19.9 

2,724 

Srlnivaspur 

325 

I 

341 

58,812 

181 

+ 23*8 

2,521 

District total 

3ii8o 

13 

M09 

733,600 

228 

+ 22*4 

36,905 


Castes and The Wokkaligas or cultivators, 1 8 1 ,000, axe the most numerous 

caste; the outcaste Holeyas and Madigas number 91,000 and 
48,000 ; Bedas, variously employed, 56,000 ; Banajigas or 
traders, 46,000 ; Kurubas or shepherds, 39,000 ; and Woddas 
or stonemasons, 30,000. Brahmans number 26,000, and 
Lingayats 11,000. Of Musalmans, 26,000 are Shaikhs, 7,300 
Saiyids, and 6,000 Pathans. Nomad Koracha and Korama 
number 3,700, and Lambanis 1,000. According to occupa- 
tions, 13 per cent, of the population are engaged in unskilled 
labour not agricultural, nearly a third of them at the Gold 
Fields; ii per cent, are engaged in the preparation and 
supply of material substances ; and 62 per cent, in agriculture 
and pasture. 

Christian The number of Christians is 9,600, of whom 7,000 are at the 

missions. Gold Fields. French Jesuits opened a Telugu mission in Chik- 
Ballapur and other places in 1702, and the Italian miners at 
the Gold Fields are mostly Roman Catholics. There are also 
Anglican and Wesleyan churches for the mining population. 
Of Protestant missions, the London Mission has stations at 
Chik-Ballapur, Malur, and other places ; the American Metho- 
dist Episcopal Mission has a station at Kol^, where they have 
a large industrial school. 
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The soil on the high grounds is red and gravelly, with very General 
often rocks of gneiss or granite, of little cohesion, appearing on 
the surface. The lower parts of these high grounds are inter- ditions. 
sected by nullahs or deep ravines, tom by the torrents of water 
precipitated from the heights in the rainy season. The tops of 
the ridges are usually very barren, producing nothing but small 
jungle. The soil in the valleys is a good loamy mixture, formed 
of the finer particles of the decomposed rocks, washed down 
and deposited during the rains. On the first ascent from the 
valley the soil is of a middling quality, suited for ‘ dry ’ crops, 
being a mixture of loam, sand, and oxide of iron, with a pro- 
portion of vegetable and animal matter. Higher up, towards 
the top of the ridge, a siliceous sand prevails in the soil, which 
is on that account adapted only for horse-gram. Below the 
superficial soil there is commonly a bed of gravel, which im- 
mediately covers a gneissic or granitic rock, very often in a state 
of disintegration considerably advanced. 


The following table gives statistics of cultivation in Chief agri- 

Iqo^- 4 — cultitral 

^ ^ • statistics 


Taluk, 

Area 

in square miles, shown in the revenue accounts 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Po«sU Cultivable 

Kol^ . 

336 

79 

19 

3 15 

Malbaga .1 

291 

87 

17 

*4 36 

Bownngpet . 

282 

98 

13 

31 38 

Maltir • 

213 

83 

15 

6 II 

Sidlaghatta . 

385 

78 

13 

4 19 

Chik-Ballapur 

217 

60 

10 

70 27 

Goribidniir • 

314 

103 

28 

I 60 

Bagepalli 

429 

128 

32 

60 44 

Chmtamani . 

356 

67 

67 

15 

Sriniv^pur • 

3 “ 

82 

20 

44 18 

Total 

2,834 

S65 

234 

233 273 


and princi- 
pal crops. 


The cultivated products are similar to those of Bangalore 
District, but owing to the large number of tanks there is 
a greater proportion of *wet* and garden cultivation. The 
following are the areas, in square miles, occupied by the princi- 
pal crops in 1903—4 : rdgi^ 430; rice, 96; gram, 83 ] other food- 
grains, 170 j oilseeds, 38; sugar-cane, 18. Potatoes are ex- 
tensively cultivated in the rich valleys of the Chik-Ballapur and 
Sidlaghatta taluks. Poppy cultivation, now prohibited, was 
formerly a source of great profit to the ryots. A little coffee 
is grown at Nandidroog, and mulberry in the Chik-Ballapur, 
Sidlaghatta, and Kolar taluks. 
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During the twelve years ending 1904 loans for land improve- 
ment amounted to Rs. 9,500. For irrigation wells 1-85 lakhs 
were advanced, and Rs. 8,500 for field embankments. 

There are 3 square miles supplied by channels, 1 7 1 by tanks 
and wells, and 60 irrigated from other sources. The number 
of tanks is 3,861, of which 483 are ‘ major.’ 

The area occupied by State forests in 1903-4 was 135 
square miles, by ‘reserved’ lands 80, and by plantations 18. 
The forest receipts amounted to Rs. 47,000, the principal 
items being firewood and charcoal. 

The gold-mines in the Bowringpet taluk of Kolar District yield 
nearly all the gold produced in India. There were i r mines 
in operation in 1904, the produce for the year being 607,500 
ounces, valued at more than 2\ millions sterling. The pre- 
vailing gneissose stone is quarried for building, and for road 
metal. Near Sidlaghatta is a special kind of laterite. At 
Rahman Garh there is an exudation of earth-oil at a certain 
season. 

Apart from industries connected with the gold-mines, there 
is a sugar factory at Goribidnur, and a good industrial school 
with workshops at Kolar, belonging to the American Metho- 
dist Episcopal Mission. The silk industry is general among 
Muhammadans in the Kolar, Sidlaghatta, and Chik-Ballapur 
taluks. There are reported to be 248 small works for reeling 
silk, 2,192 looms for cotton cloth, 1,421 for blankets, and 61 for 
other fibres. Wood-works number 242, iron-works 174, brass 
and copper 48. There are also 293 oil-mills, and 209 sugar 
and jaggery mills, Mulbagal is noted for the excellence of 
its sugar. 

The greatest commercial centres are the Gold Fields, and 
Bowringpet connected with them. Their large population, 
both European and native, gives rise to considerable trade. 
Next to gold, the most valuable articles of export are sugar, 
sugar-candy, jaggery, and molasses; then cotton cloths and 
native blankets. Apart from machinery and articles for the 
gold-mines, the principal imports are salt, ropes, baskets, 
and paper. 

The Bangalore branch of the Madras Railway runs through 
the District from west to east to Bowringpet, and then south- 
east, with a length of 56 miles. From Bowringpet the Gold 
Fields Railway runs for 10 miles east and south through the 
mining properties. A light railway has been projected from 
Bangalore to Chik-Ballapur. The length of Provincial roads is 
193 miles, and of District fund roads 385 miles. 
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Since the great famine of 1876-8 scarcity has prevailed on Famine, 
various occasions, as in 1884-5 and 1891-2. In 1896-7 prices 
of food-grains rose abnormally high, owing to large exports to 
the neighbouring British Districts where there was widespread 
distress. Half the assessment on waste ‘wet’ lands was re- 
mitted as a measure of relief. In 1900 test works were started 
in the Bagepalli taluk, but the necessity for them soon dis- 
appeared. The south-east taluks and Bagepalli were affected 
by drought in 1905, the cattle suffering most. 

The District is divided into ten taluks : Bagepalli, Bowring- Divisions, 
pet, Chik-Ballapur, Chintamani, Goribidnur, Kolar, Malur, 
Mulbagal, Sidlaghatta, and Srinivaspur. The Deputy-Com- 
missioner is the head of the District, and under him the 
following three groups of taluks, in charge pf Assistant Com- 
missioners, were formed in 1903: Kolar, Chintamani, and 
Srinivaspur, with head-quarters at Kolar ; Chik-Ballapur, 
Goribidnur, Bagepalli, and Sidlaghatta, with head-quarters at 
Chik-Ballapur ; Bowringpet, Malur, and Mulbagal, with head- 
quarters at Kolar. 

The District and Subordinate Judge’s courts at Bangalore Judicial, 
have jurisdiction over Kolar District, and there are Munsifs* 
courts at Kolar, at the Gold Fields, and at Chik-Ballapur. 

The District is comparatively free from serious crime. 

The land revenue and total revenue are shown below, in Land 
thousands of rupees ; — revenue. 



18S0-X. 

i8go-i. 

xgoo-z. 

1903-4- 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

8,63 

9.69 

11,03 

15,47 

I 3»45 

22,92 

14,16 

*4.38 


The revenue survey and settlement were introduced in the 
west and north between 1880 and 1885, and in the east and 
south between 1887 and 1890. The incidence of land revenue 
per acre of cultivated area in 1903-4 was Rs. 2-1-11. The 
average assessment per acre on ‘dry’ land is Rs. 1—5—5 
(maximum scale Rs. 2-12-0, minimum scale Rs. i-i-o); on 
‘wet’ land, Rs. 5-10-10 (maximum scale Rs. 9, minimum 
scale Rs. 8) ; and on garden land, Rs. 5—1 2-9 (maximum scale 
Rs. 16, minimum scale Rs. 2). 

In 1903-4 there were eleven mimicipalities — namely, Kolar, Loca 
Sidlaghatta, Mulbagal, Chik-Ballapur, Malur, Srinivaspur, Bow- ^o^^ds. 
ringpet, Goribidnur, Chintamani, Gudibanda, and Bagepalli — 
with a total income of Rs. 54,000 and an expenditure of 
Rs. 51,000, besides the Special Sanitary Board for the Gold 
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Fields. Outside the areas administered by these, local affairs 
are managed by the District and taluk boards, which had an 
income of Rs. 82,000 in 1903-4, chiefly derived from a share 
of the Local fund cess, and which spent Rs. 75,000, including 
Rs. 47,000 on roads and buildings. 

The special police force for the Gold Fields is described 
under Kolar Gold Fields. Its authority extends over the 
Mulbagal, Malur, and Bowringpet taluks. The District police 
includes 2 superior officers, 18 subordinate officers, and 
359 constables. There are 12 lock-ups, containing a daily 
average of 41 prisoners- 

In 1901 the percentage of literate persons was i2«2 in the 
Gold Fields and 4-7 in the District (9-3 males and 0-7 females). 
The number of schools has risen from 358 with 11,101 pupils 
in 1890-1 to 453 with 13,689 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 
there were 413 schools (320 public and 93 private; with 
12,046 pupils, of whom 1,853 were girls. 

Besides the hospitals at Kolar town and the Gold Fields, 
there were 7 dispensaries in 1904, in which 126,000 patients were 
treated, including 875 in-patients, there being 30 beds available 
for men and 28 for women. The total expenditure was 
Rs. 38,000. 

The number of persons vaccinated in 1904 was 10,110, or 
14 per 1,000 of the population. 

Kolar Taluk. — Central idluk of Kolar District, Mysore, 
lying between 13° 2' and 13° 18' N. and 77° 56' and 78® 17' E., 
with an area of 283 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
75,648, compared with 72,543 in 1891. The taluk contains 
one town, Kolar (population, 12,210), the head-quarters, 
and 334 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 1,71,000. The Palar river runs along the eastern border, 
while the west is occupied by the Kolar and Vokkaleri hills; 
The taluk is generally wdl cultivated, even the table-land on 
the Kolar hills. There are numerous large tanks and wells, 
especially in the south. The ‘dry’ crop soil is mostly red, 
mixed with sand. In the north-east is some black soil. Silk- 
worms are reared in many of the villages. 

Mulb§.gal Taluk. — Eastern taluk of Kolar District, Mysore, 
lying between 13® i' and 13® 22' N. and 78® 14' and 78® 36' E., 
with an area of 327 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
66,899, compared with 56,269 in 1891. The taluk contains 
one town, Mulbagal (population, 6,562), the head-quarters, 
and 351 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 1,60,000. The Palar river runs along the southern half 
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of the west border, and the streams flow to this below the 
Ghats. A range of hills runs north from Mulbagal, and over 
the taluk generally gneissic rocks and boulders crop up every- 
where. The west is open rolling country, the east broken 
and steep. Tanks and wells are numerous, with water close 
to the surface. The ‘ dry ^ crop soil is poor, grey, and sandy. 
The ‘ wet ’ lands contain much sand and clay, often with 
efflorescences of potash. The best cultivation is towards the 
north-east. 

Bowringnpet. — South-eastern taluk of Kolar District, 
Mysore, lying between 12° 46' and 13° 5' N. and 78° 6' and 
78° 29' E., with an area of 337 square miles. The population 
in 1901 Tvas 128,193, compared with 71,042 in 1891. The 
taluk contains two towns, Kolar Gold Fields (population, 
38,204), and Bowringpet (2,893), head-quarters ; and 

409 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903—4 was 
Ks. 1,38,000. The Palar river runs through the east, forming 
the large Betmangala and Ramasagara tanks. The west is 
crossed from north to south by the low flat hills of the Kolar 
auriferous band, west of which is a stream running south to 
the Ponnaiyar. The southern border abuts upon the Eastern 
Ghats, and is rugged and jungly. The entire aspect of the 
region has been changed, especially since 1885, by the success 
of the gold-mines, and what was a desolate waste has become 
a great industrial centre. 

Malur. — South-western taluk of Kolar District, Mysore, 
lying between 12® 48'and 13° ii' N. and 77° 51' and 78® 8' E., 
with an area of 267 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 61,908, compared with 54,180 in 1891. The taluk contains 
one town, Malur (population, 3,632), the head-quarters, and 
374 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903—4 was 
Rs. 1,21,000. The taluk lies on the watershed separating the 
Palar and Ponnaiyar rivers. The high-lying tracts are bare or 
covered with low jungle. The north-east is the most fertile 
part, watered by streams flowing west to the Ponnaiyar. There 
are many large tanks. Good potatoes are grown. The soil is 
red and comparatively deep, mixed with sand, in the south- 
west 5 in the east it is grey and shallow, being similar in the 
south, where many rocks crop up. 

Sidlaghatta Taluk. — Central taluk of KolSr District, 
Mysore, lying between 13® 13' and 13® 41' N. and 77® 48' and 
78® 8' E., with an area of 329 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 70,022, compared with 58,977 in 1891. The 
taluk contains one town, Sidlaghatta (population, 7,638), the 
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head-quarters, and 353 villages. The land revenue demand 
in 1903—4 was Rs. 1,44,000. The Papaghni river crosses the 
idluk to the north-east. The Ponnaiy^ drains the south-west 
angle, forming some large tanks. The north-west is hilly and 
rugged, and the soil poor and stony, but black soil occurs near 
the river. South of Sidlaghatta the soil is good, and potatoes 
are grown. 

Chik-Baliapur Taluk. — Western tdiuk of Kolar District, 
Mysore, lying between 13® 20' and 13® 40' N. and 77® 36' and 
77° 52' E., with an area of 250 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 56,057, compared with 51,592 in 1891. The tdiuk 
contains one town, Chik-Ballapur (population, 5,521), the 
head-quarters, and 266 villages. The land revenue demand 
in 1903—4 was Rs. 96,000, This is a mountainous tdluk^ the 
Nandidroog range running along the west from south to north, 
with the head-waters of seven rivers. The soil in the south- 
east is of great fertility, specially favourable for the cultivation 
of sugar-cane. The north-east abounds in deep ravines and 
broken ground. 

Goiibidntir* — North-western idluk of Kolar District, Mysore, 
lying between 13® 25' and i3®47'N- and 77® 22' and 77® 43'E., 
with an area of 343 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
83,296, compared with 71,990 in 1891. The tdiuk contains 
one town, Goribidnur (population, 2,441), the head-quarters, 
and 268 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903—4 was 
Rs. 1,60,000. The Penner river runs through the tdiuk from 
south-east to north, and is joined beyond the northern border 
by the Kumadvati or Kundar, running parallel with it through 
the west. The Penner is flanked by the Nandidroog range on 
the east, and by the hills from Makali-durga on the west. The 
level of the tdiuk is much lower than that of the neighbouring 
parts. The soil is loose and fertile, especially near the chief 
town. Shallow wells, which never fail, are found here, the 
sides being protected from falling in by wicker baskets. Sugar- 
cane, rice, turmeric, and ground-nuts are extensively grown, 
with coco-nut and areca-nut palms in the south-east. The 
wild custard-apple is abundant on the hills, where also iron 
ore is plentiful. 

Bagepalli. — Northern tdiuk of Kolar District, Mysore, in- 
cluding the %xi^^-tdluk of Gudibanda, and lying between 13® 37' 
and 13® 58' N. and 77® 39' and 78® 8' E., with an area of 447 
square miles. The population in 1901 was 65,621, compared 
with 58,086 in 1891. The tdiuk contains two towns, Gudibanda 
(population, 2,384) and Bagepalli (1,789), the head-quarters; 
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and 372 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903—4 was 
Rs. 1,47,000. The centre is crossed from north to south by 
the Dokkala-konda hills, and is covered with low jungle. The 
east drains to the Papaghni, which forms the large Vyasa- 
samudra tank, and runs a little beyond the border, receiving in 
the north-east a stream called the Vandaman from the centre. 
The west is watered by the Chitravati, which is dammed for 
some small channels- Iron ore is found and largely manu- 
factured. There is a good breed of sheep. 

Chintajnani. — Central taluk of Kolar District, Mysore, 
lying between 13® 18' and 13° 40' N. and 77° 5 7' and 78° 13' E , 
with an area of 272 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
57,144, compared with 49,888 in 1891. The taluk contains 
one town, Chintamani (population, 2,430), the head-quarters, 
and 341 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903—4 was 
Rs. 1,22,000. The northern half is a stony tract, but with 
good tanks and wells. The southern half is an open rolling 
country of red soil. Sugar-cane thrives well, and the ragi 
grown here is superior. Blankets and coarse cloth are made 
in some parts, and a finer cloth for kamarbands. Gunny for 
sacking is woven at Dimbala and Rontir. 

Srinivaspur. — North-eastern taluk of Kolar District, My- 
sore, lying between 13® 12' and 13° 36' N. and 78° 6' and 
78° 24' E-, with an area of 325 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 58,812, compared with 46,463 in 1891- The 
taluk contains one town, Srlnivaspur (population, 3,153), the 
head-quarters, and 341 villages. The land revenue demand in 
1 903—4 Rs. 1,42,000. The south is drained by the Palar 
river and the north by the Papaghni. On the north and north- 
east are ranges of hills connected with the Eastern Ghats. In the 
south-east rise the low flat hills marking the Kolar auriferous 
band, 

Ambajidtirga. — Detached hill, 4,399 feet high, in the 
Chintamani taluk of Kolar District, Mysore, situated in 13® 
25' N. and 78" 3' E. It was fortified by Tipu Sultan, but 
was taken by the British in 1792. 

Avaxii. — Sacred village and hill in the Mulbagal taluk of 
Kol^ District, Mysore, situated in 13® 6' N. and 78° 20' E. 
Population {1901), 949- The region is said to be Avantika- 
kshetra, one of the ten places of greatest sanctity in India. 
Valmiki is believed to have lived at Avani, and Rama to have 
encamped here on his return from Ceylon. Inscriptions call 
it the ‘ Gaya of the South.^ There is a group of temples dedi- 
cated to Rama and his brothers, and many old inscriptions 
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have been found. Avani was ruled for forty years to 961 by 
Tribhuvanakartar-Deva, who built fifty temples and made 
tanks. It is the residence of a guru of the Smarta sect, and 
the scene of a great annual festival and fair. 

Betmangala. — Old town in the Bowringpet taluk of Kolar 
District, Mysore, situated in 13° o' N. and 78° 20' E., on the 
south bank of the Palar, 6 miles east of the Kolar Gold 
Fields. Population (1901), 1,186. The name is a contrac- 
tion of Vijayaditya-mangala, derived from the Bana king, who 
was probably its founder. Two old inscribed stones, with 
dates 904 and 944, are worshipped under the name of Gang- 
amma. The large tank gave way and was repaired about 
950 under the Pallava Nolamba kings. It burst again and 
was restored after a long time in 1155 under the Hoysala 
kings. The embankment failed in 1903 ; but the tank has 
now been taken up for the water-supply of the Kolar Gold 
Fields, to furnish the mines with a million gallons a day, 
capable of increase by half a million if necessary. The town 
lost its importance on the opening of the railway in 1864, 
which diverted the former large passenger traffic, and it declined 
still further on the removal of the taluk head-quarters to the 
newly formed town of Bowringpet. 

Budikote. — Village in the Bowringpet taluk of Kolar 
District, Mysore, situated in 12® 54' N. and 78° 8' E., 8 miles 
south-west of Bowringpet. Population (1901), 1,460. There 
is a Bana inscription of the ninth century. Budikote was the 
birthplace of Haidar All, and formed the jdgir of his father 
Fateh Muhammad on his appointment as Faujdar of Kolar 
under the Sabahd^ of Sira. 

Channarayan Betta. — Hill, 4,762 feet high, one of the 
Nandidroog group, in the Chik-l^llapur idltik of Kolar District, 
Mysore, situated in 13° 23' N. and 77° 44' E. The Penner 
rises on the west, and the Ponnaiyar on the east. , There are 
traces of a fort on the top, and the forest on the slopes is 
‘ reserved.’ The temple of Channa Raya is in a large cave on 
the west side. 

Chik-Ballapur Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the 
same name in Kolar District, Mysore, situated in 13® 26' N. 
and 77® 44' E., 22 miles north-east of Dod-Ballapur railway 
station. Population (1901), 5,521, a decrease from 10,623 in 
1891, owing chiefly to plague. Chikka or Little Ballapur is so 
called to distinguish it from Dodda or Great Ballapur. It is 
at the eastern base of the Nandidroog range, and was founded 
about 1479 by a chief of the Morasu Wokkaliga refugees at 
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Avati. In this family it continued, being tributary to Vijaya- 
nagar, until taken by Haidar All. The London Mission 
have an out-station here. There is a native iron foundry, 
and the silk industry is largely pursued. The municipality 
dates from 1870. The receipts and expenditure during the 
ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 8,100 and Rs. 7,700. 
In 1903—4 they were Rs. 11,000 and Rs. 10,000. A light 
railway has been proposed to connect Chik-Ballapur with 
Bangalore. 

Gummanayakanpalya* — ^Village in the Bagepalli taluk of 
Kolar District, Mysore, situated in 13® 18' N. and 77® 55' E., 
10 miles east of Bagepalli. Population (1901), 207. It is 
a small fortified circular rock in the midst of jungle, and was 
founded about 1350 by a Beda chief, after whom it is named. 
He and his brother maintained a band of freebooters from 
Cuddapah, on condition of receiving half the plunder they 
gained. Settlers were also encouraged by liberal terms. By 
1412 an orderly government was introduced, and the robbers 
withdrew. In the next century the place became tributary to 
Vijayanagar, and it remained in the same family till taken by 
Haidar All. 

Kolax Town. — Head-quarters of the District and taluk of 
Kolar, Mysore, situated in 13® 8' N. and 78® 8' E., ii miles 
north of Bowringpet railway station. Population (1901), 
12,210. Kolar is a place of great antiquity, but little now 
remains in it that is ancient. The original form of the name 
was Kuvalala, contracting to Kolala, The Gangas from early 
in the Christian era bore the title ‘ Lord of Kuvalala.’ The 
present Kolaramma temple was erected by Rajendra Chola in 
the beginning of the eleventh century, when the Cholas over- 
threw the Ganga power. Early in the next century Kolala was 
taken by the Hoysala king, who drove the Cholas out of Mysore. 
When the Hoysala dominions were partitioned for a time in 
the second half of the thirteenth century, Kolar went with the 
Tamil districts to Ramanatha. In the fifteenth century, under 
Vijayanagar, Tamme Gauda, with the title of Chikka Rayal, 
obtained authority to repair the fort. The king of Bijapur 
next subdued the place, and in 1639 it was a part of the jdgir 
given to Shahji, father of Sivajl. The Mughals took it fifty 
years later, and about 1720 Fateh Muhammad, father of Haidar 
All, became Faujdar of Kolar under the Subahdar of Sira. 
After various fortunes, Kolar was ceded to Haidar All in 1761. 
In 1768 it was taken by the British, in 1770 by theMarathas, 
in 1791 again by the British, and at the peace of 1792 
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restored to Mysore. The Makbara, or tomb of Haidar Alf s 
father, is one of the principal old buildings, and is maintained 
by an endowment. The fort walls were levelled some years 
ago and the ditch was filled up. Many new streets were laid 
out at the same time. Before the opening of the railway 
in 1864, Kolar was the great place of passage to and from 
Madras. Scorpions abound, and a pit under the entrance to 
the Kolaramma temple is kept full of them. A silver scorpion 
is one of the customary offerings. Mulberry is grown for the 
rearing of silkworms. Turkeys are reared in large numbers 
for export to Bangalore and other European centres. Coarse 
woollen blankets are woven. The Methodist Episcopal Mission 
has an orphanage and industrial school. The municipality 
dates from 1870. The receipts and expenditure during the 
ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 4,000. In 1903—4 they 
were Rs. 12,000. 

Rolar Gold Fields. — City in the south-east of Kolar 
District, Mysore State, situated on a branch railway (10 miles 
long) from Bowringpet, between 12® 50' and 13® o' N. and 
78° 18' and 78° 21' E., to the east of a low ridge of hills, of 
which Betarayan (3,199 feet) is the most conspicuous point. 
Area, 15 square miles. Population (1901), 38,204. In 1891 
the population was only 7,085, and the whole city has come 
into being since 1887. 

The existence of gold in this region had long been known, 
and there were traces of old workings. Mining was attempted, 
but without success, in the time of Tipu Sultan, and in 1802 
Lieut. Warren examined and reported upon this gold tract. 
In 1873 Mr, M. F. Lavelle obtained from the Mysore govern- 
ment exclusive mining rights for twenty years, and sank a shaft 
near Urigam in 1875, But finding that large capital was 
needed for carrying on the work, he transferred his rights in 
1876, with the approval of the government, to a syndicate 
known as the Kolar Concessionaires, to whom 20 square miles 
were leased for thirty years on more favourable terms. In 
1881 the aid was secured of Messrs. John Taylor & Sons, 
mining engineers in London; and Captain B. D. Plummer, 
a miner of great experience, commenced operations at the 
Nundydroog mine. These came to an end for want of funds 
in 1883, and the outlook for the whole field was of the 
gloomiest. The Mysore mine still had £13,000 left. On the 
strong advice of Mr. John Taylor, Captain Plummer was sent 
out as a forlorn hope in December, 1883, to do the best he 
could with this amount. Before long he had the good fortune 
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to discover the Champion lode, and by 1885 the success of the 
Kolar gold-field had been established. Many changes had 
meanwhile been made in the terms of leases, which had the 
effect of both encouraging the industry and giving the State 
a legitimate share in the profits. The Kolar Gold Fields now 
yield nearly all the gold produced in India, and some of the 
mines are among the richest in the world. To the end of 
1904 the total value of gold produced was 21 millions sterling, 
and there had been paid in dividends 9 millions, and in royalty 
to the State one million. The nominal capital of the eleven 
companies at work at the end of 1904 was 2^ millions sterling, 
valued in the London market at about 9^ millions. Of these 
companies, five (Mysore, Champion Reef, Ooregum, Nundy- 
droog, and Balaghat) paid dividends, and five produced gold 
but paid no dividends. The dividends paid by the first five 
averaged 74 per cent, on their paid-up capital, but for individual 
companies it came to 145 per cent, for the first and 169 for 
the second. The number of persons employed in 1904 was 
510 Europeans, 415 Eurasians, and 27,000 natives. The wages 
paid in the year amounted to 70^ lakhs or £470,000. 

The following improvements have been carried out by the 
State for the promotion of the Gold Fields. In 1894 was 
opened the branch railway from Bowringpet junction, passing 
through the mines. In 1899 a Sanitary Board was formed, 
composed of three ex officio and four non-official members, the 
latter nominated by the Mining Board and approved by the 
State. The Special Magistrate is ex officio president. In 1900 
the Gold Fields were formed into a separate police district, 
together with the Bowringpet, Malur, and MulbSgal taluks. 
A number of Sikhs and Punjabis have been recraited, and in 
1904 the force consisted of a European Superintendent, 50 
subordinate officers, and 726 constables. The number of 
grave crimes reported was 488, of which 70 per cent, were 
detected. Co-operating with this force, specially for prevention 
of gold thefts, are also 6 European supervisors, with 315 
native watchmen under them, and 4 Punjabi jemadars^ with 
125 Punjabi watchmen. In the middle of 1902 the Cauvery 
power scheme commenced supplying electric power to the 
mines from the Cauvery Falls at Sivasamudram, 92 miles 
distant. Since August, 1902, there has been uninterrupted 
transmission of 4,x8s horse-power. So satisfactory have been 
the results that a further supply of 2,500 horse-power, applied 
for by the mining companies, was installed in 1905, and 2,000 
additional to this is being arranged for. The power is also 
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being applied to the working of saw-mills at the mines. A 
scheme for an efficient water-supply, drawn from the Betman- 
gala tank on the Palar river, 6 miles to the east, was finished 
in 1905- The water, filtered by the Jewel system, is pumped to 
a reservoir at the new town, and each mine can draw its supply 
from the main laid through the fields. The State undertakes to 
supply a million gallons a day to the mines, and an additional 
half-million if found necessary. Churches, a club, an hotel, 
large shops, &c., had been erected at various times, but since 
1895 the necessity of laying out a new town for the population 
of the Gold Fields was recognized. Roads and wells were 
gradually made, and land acquired. In 1901 a final plan was 
adopted for the town (since named Robertsonpet, after a 
former Resident), which extends north and south to the east 
of the Gold Fields. Connected with it are cooly colonies, 
providing sanitary dwellings for the workpeople. Between the 
residential and bazar sites has been reserved an open space for 
a park or public garden. 

Mtilbagal Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Kolar District, Mysore, situated in 13® 10' N. and 
78® 24' E., 18 miles east of Kolar town. Population (1901), 
6,562. The name, originally MuluvSyi, is Mulu-bagal, in 
Sanskrit Kantakadvara, ‘thom-gate.’ There is a Sripadaraya 
math of the Madhva sect here, and the tomb of a saint named 
Haidar Wall attracts many Musalmans to the celebration of his 
anniversary. Pilgrims to Tirupati from the west shave their 
heads and bathe in the Narasimha-tirtha as a preliminary puri- 
fication. Mulbagal sugar and Mulbagal rice are considered 
the best in the District. The former is prepared by Muham- 
madans employed by Brahmans. Under Vijayanagar rule the 
town was at first the seat of government for the Kolar territory, 
and afterwards belonged to the Sugatur family. It was taken 
by the British in 1768 and 1791, but restored to Mysore at 
the peace of 1792. The municipality dates from 1870. The 
receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 3,100. In 1903-4 they were Rs. 4,000 and 
Rs- 3,600. 

Nandi. — ^Village in the Chik-Ballapur taluk of Kolar Dis- 
trict, Mysore, situated in 13® 23' N. *and 77® 42' E., at the 
north-east base of Nandidroog, 5 miles south of Chik-Ballapur. 
Population (1901), 1,315. The temple of Bhoga Nandlsvara 
dates at least from the Chola period, the beginning of the 
eleventh century, but in the courtyard is a Pallava inscription 
200 years older. A British military station was established 
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here from 1799 to 1808. The soil around is very fertile. 
Excellent potatoes and sugar used to be produced, with all 
kinds of European and other fruits and vegetables. A great 
annual fair is held at the Sivaratri, when the best bullocks 
reared in the country are brought for sale. West of the village 
is a small hill, with Haidar’s Drop, over which condemned 
prisoners were thrown. East of the village is the mosque 
mentioned in Meadows Taylor’s novel Tippoo Sultaun^ the 
opening scenes of which are laid at Nandi. 

Nandidroog. — Famous fortified hill, 4,851 feet high, in the 
west of Kolar District, Mysore, situated in 13° 22' N. and 
77° 41' E. It is the highest point in the east of the State, 
and lies at the termination of a range of hills running north to 
Penukonda and the Bellary District of Madras. On the top is 
an extensive plateau sloping to the west, in the centre of which 
is a large hollow containing a wood, and a tank called the 
Amrita-sarovara or ‘lake of nectar,’ faced on the four sides 
with stone steps. Except on the west, where it is partially 
united with the adjoining range, the hill presents a nearly 
perpendicular rocky face, being in fact an almost insulated 
monolithic mass of granite. The Palar river has its reputed 
source at the top, in a well on the east, and the Arkavati in 
a well on the west. The lower sides of the hill are clothed 
with forest. From the second to the eleventh century it was 
the stronghold of the Ganga kings, who were Jains, and bore 
the title ‘ Lord of Nandagiri.’ After the Chola conquest at the 
beginning of the eleventh century the name was changed to 
Nandigirij the ‘hill of Nandi,’ the bull of Siva. The hill 
was probably first fortified by the Chik-Ballapur chiefs, but the 
existing extensive works were erected by Haidar All and Tipu 
Sultan, subsequent to its seizure by the Marathas in 1770. A 
precipitous cliff at the south-west angle is pointed out as Tipu’s 
Drop, being the place over which prisoners are said to have 
been hurled by the orders of that ruler. The capture of 
Nandidroog by the British under Lord Cornwallis in 1791 was 
a memorable feat. During the British occupation of Mysore, 
the salubrity of the spot led to its becoming a hot-season 
resort for European ofiScials from Bangalore. On the site 
of an old tower or fort at the highest point was erected a 
large house, which was long the favourite retreat of Sir Mark 
Cubbon. 

Rahman Garh. — Conspicuous hill-fort, 4,227 feet high, in 
the middle of Kolar District, Mysore, situated in 13° 21' N, 
and 78® i' E. A large boulder on the western side is covered 
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with belts of a brown colour, and from a crevice in the side a 
liquid resembling blood is said to issue at the beginning of the 
hot season, which kites and crows eagerly devour. The place 
surrendered to the British in 1791. 

Sidlaghatta Town. — Head-quarters of the idluk of the 
same name in Kolar District, Mysore, situated in 13° 23' N, 
and 77® 52' E., 30 miles north-west of Kolar town. Popula- 
tion (1901), 7,638. It was founded about 1524 by a robber 
chief, in whose family it remained for eighty-seven years. The 
Marathas then took and held it for forty-five years, when it 
was captured by the Mughals. The Marathas again got posses- 
sion, and sold it to the chief of Chik-Ballapur. For about 
5 miles round the town occurs a kind of laterite called chattu^ 
which differs from the ordinary formation in allowing the 
growth of large trees. Reduced to clay it forms a durable 
plastering for walls, and makes roofs watertight. The muni- 
cipality dates from 1870. The receipts and expenditure during 
the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 3,750 and Rs. 4,550. 
In 1903-4 they were Rs. 5,000. 

Urigam (the Oorcgum of the gold-mines). — Village in 
the Bowringpet idluk of KolSr District, Mysore, situated in 
12® 58' N. and 78® 17' E., 7 miles by rail east from Bowringpet. 
Population (1901), 6,387. The village contains Tamil inscrip- 
tions of the Hoysala king Ramanatha, dating from the middle 
of the thirteenth century, in which the name appears as Urigai- 
yam. It was here, in 1875, the first shaft was sunk for 
gold \ and since 1885 the neighbourhood has been entirely 
transformed by the development of the gold-mines, and the 
foundation of a new town (now named Robertsonpet). 

Area and Tumknr District. — District in the centre and north-east of 
bouadaries. State of Mysore, lying between 12® 45' and 14® 6' N and 
76® 21' and 77® 28' E., widi an area of 4,158 square miles. It 
is bounded north by the Anantapur District of Madras ; east 
by Kolar and Bangalore Districts ; south by Mysore District \ 
and west by Chitaldroog, Kadur, and Hassan Districts. 

Physical The east is occupied by a range of hills running north and 
aspects. south, which form the eastern boundary of the Kistna river 
system. Entering the District at the north with Kamandurga 
( 3 >S 37 feet) and Nidugal (3,772 feet), it is continued by 
Midagesidurga (3,376 feet), and includes the prominent peaks 
of Maddigiridurga (3,935 feet), Channarayadurga (3,744 feet), 
Devarayadurga (3,940 feet), Nijagal (3,569 feet), Hutridurga 
(3*713 feet), and Huliyurdurga (3,086 feet). The range con- 
tinues through the west of Bangalore District with the 
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Sivaganga and Savandurga peaks. The streams from these 
hills are small, the principal being the Jayamangali, which 
rises in Devarayadurga and runs north-east to the Penner, and 
the Shimsha, which rises to the south of the same hill and 
runs south to the Cauvery. In the west the Chitaldroog belt is 
continued in the low Hagalvadi hills as far as Kibbanhalli, 
forming part of the Chiknayakanhalli auriferous band. A line 
east and west from Koratagere to Tiptur roughly corresponds 
with the watershed separating the Kistna basin to the north 
from that of the Cauvery to the south. The open parts of the 
District are from 2,500 to 2,700 feet above the sea, but Sira 
is much lower. The country around Huliyurdurga is wooded 
and hilly ; otherwise the southern taluks consist of undulating 
plains, with clumps of well-grown trees, where stone is scarce 
except on occasional hillocks or ridges. Coco-nut and other 
palms are confined to the vicinity of tanks. Farther north 
large plantations of coco-nuts occupy even the ‘dry’ lands, 
especially in the Gubbi, Tiptur, and Chiknayakanhalli taluks. 

East from Tumkur the park-like appearance of that taluk 
changes, north of Devarayadurga, to the scenery of a hill country 
intersected by cultivated valleys ; the hills and their skirts are 
for the most part covered with shrubs, interspersed with trees 
which remain verdant through the greater part of the year. 

To the north-east extends a very fertile tract, irrigated from 
perennial springs called talpargis^ reached at a depth of 
only a few feet below the surface. Where the soil is not 
sandy, the springs may be tapped at short distances from 
each other. 

The majority of the rocks are similar in formation to those Greology. 
of Bangalore District. But near Sira westwards stratified hills 
make their appearance, running in straight lines in various 
directions. They are quite bare of trees, but in the rainy 
season have a green appearance from the long hill-grass 
{Anthisteria barbat<£) which is almost the only vegetation that 
grows on them. These hills are mostly covered at the top with 
a kind of magnetic ironstone, that withstands the decomposing 
powers of the air and water much longer than the lower parts 
of the hills, which seem to be composed of ferruginous slate 
clay. In the south-west, near Turuvekere, is a celebrated 
quarry of black stone in Karekal-gudda, a ridge about half a 
mile long, 100 yards wide, and 20 to 50 feet high. The stone 
is an amorphous hornblende, containing minute but distinct 
rhomboidal lamellar concretions of basaltine. In the hills east 
of Chiknayakanhalli is found a hard whetstone or novaculite, 
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used by natives for polishing diamonds and grinding drugs. 
The Chiknayakanhalli schistose band runs south-south-west 
from Chitaldroog District as far as Turuvekere, with an average 
width of about 18 miles. There it suddenly pinches, being 
continued in a narrow band only 2 or 3 miles wide, to the 
Karigatta hill near Seringapatam. This narrow part consists 
largely of hornblendic, chloritic, and talcose schists, having less 
ferruginous quartz schists than in the northern portion, while 
limestones and conglomerates are absent. 

The flora of this District is practically the same as in Banga- 
lore and Kolar Districts, though generally not so luxuriant. 

The climate is reputed to be equable, pleasant, and healthy, 
agreeing alike with natives and Europeans. In the south and 
south-west it greatly resembles that of Bangalore ; the high 
elevation, the red soil, and the greenness of the surface among 
the hills contributing to moderate the temperature. From 
Sira northwards the lower level of the country and the preva- 
lence of black soil raise the temperature more nearly to that of 
the adjoining Bellary country. The east side of every range 
of hills is said to be perceptibly warmer than the west. The 
average range of the thermometer at Tumkur throughout the 
year at noon is from 74® to 83®. The annual rainfall at the 
same place averages 39 inches. 

From an early period the country was in possession of the 
Gangas. The Pallava Nolambas had a capital at Penjeru or 
Henjeru (now Hemavati on the northern border of the Sira 
idiuk\ and Nidugal was their stronghold. Under the Rash- 
trakutas the Kuningil (Kunigal) country was a province. The 
Hoysalas succeeded the Gangas, and the Henjeru and Nidugal 
chiefs, who claimed to be of Chola descent, were subdued by 
them. Partly under them and partly under the Chalukyas 
there was a small State at Huliyar. Another important dis- 
trict, called Anebiddasari or Anebiddajari, was situated in the 
country around Tumkur. Under Vijayanagar this district was 
maintained, with its head-quarters on DevarSyadurga. Of the 
modern estates tributary to Vijayanagar, that of Nidugal in the 
north was founded by chiefs of the Harati family of Chitaldroog 
District ; that of Holavanhalli or Korampur in the east by a 
chief of the Avati family. There were also the Maddagiri estate 
in the north, the Hagalvadi estate in the west, and south of 
that Hebbur, which was absorbed by Magadi. After the fall 
of Vijayanagar the north was overrun by the Bijapur power, 
under which the province of Carnatic Bijapur, of which Sira 
was an important part, was formed in 1638, and placed under 
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the government of Shahji, the father of Sivaji. In 1687 the 
Mughals followed, and made Sira the capital of the Carnatic 
territories, which remained in their possession for seventy years. 

Sira was then taken in 1737 by the Marathas, but restored two 
years after on the conclusion of peace. Meanwhile the Rajas 
of Mysore had been conquering all the parts not claimed by 
the Bijapur government at Sira. Dodda Deva Raja died at 
Chiknayakanhalli in 1672, and about 1696 Chikka Deva Raja 
seized Jadakanadurga, changing its name to Devarayadurga. In 
1761 the Nizam’s brother, Basalat Jang, conferred upon Haidar 
All the title ofNawab of Sira, and the conquest of the remainder 
of the District soon followed. In 1766 Sira again fell into the 
hands of the Marathas by the defection of Haidar’s brother-in- 
law, but was retaken in 1774 by Tipu, who afterwards trans- 
ported 12,000 families to Seringapatam, to people the new 
suburb of Shahr Ganjam. The Marathas once again occupied 
it for a short time in 1791 on their march to join the British 
army under Lord Cornwallis. 

The principal architectural remains are the Muhammadan Archaeo- 
buildings at Sira. Of those now standing, the tomb of Malik 
Rihan (1651) and the Jama Masjid (1696) are the chief. The 
inscriptions of the District have been translated and published. 

The population at each Census in the last thirty years was : The 
(1871) 689,026, (1881) 452,631, (1891) 580,786, and (1901) 

679,162. The decrease in 1881 was due to the famine of 
1876-8. By religion, in 1901, there were 633,847 Hindus, 

31,765 Musalmans, 10,388 Animists, 2,207 Jains, 949 Chris- 
tians, and 6 ‘others.’ The density of population was 163 
persons per square mile, that of the State being 185. The 
number of towns is 18, and of villages 2,753, The largest 
town is Tumkur, with a population of 11,888. 

The table on the following page gives the principal statistics 
of population in 1901. 

Wokkaligas or cultivators number 174,000; then come Castes and 
Lingayats, 78,000 ; followed by the outcaste Madigas, 60,000, 
and Holeyas, 37,000. Of Bedas there are 50,000 ; of Gollas 
or cowkeepers, 43,000 ; and of Kurubas or shepherds, 42,000. 
Brahmans number 19,000. Of Musalmans nearly two-thirds 
are Shaikhs, who number close upon 20,000. The nomad tribes 
are represented chiefly by 4,000 Lambanis and 3,000 wild 
Kurubas. About 69 per cent, of the total are engaged in 
agriculture and pasture; 14 per cent, in the preparation and 
supply of material substances ; 7 per cent, as unskilled labourers 
not agricultural ; and 4 per cent, in the State service. 
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Taluk. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Towns ^ 

P 

Villages. 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and igoi. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Tumkur 

455 

3 

477 

107,513 

236 

+ 18.3 

7.438 

Gubbi . 

552 

2 

421 

87,46s 

158 

f 18 9 

4,848 

Kunigal 

382 

2 

315 

77,861 

204 

+ 17-1 

2,457 

Tiptur 

508 

4 

391 

90,709 

178 

+ 15-0 

4,026 

Chiknayakanhalli 

533 

2 

*78 

60,071 

113 

+ 16.4 

2 , 9 T 2 

Sira . 

599 

I 

247 

77,604 

129 

+ 136 

3.649 

Maddagiri . 

606 

3 

480 

116,695 

193 

+ 19-2 

5.657 

Pavugada . 

524 

I 

144 

61,241 

117 

+ 14-7 

2,235 

District total 

4 .' 58 

18 

2.753 

679,162 

^63 

+ 16.9 

33>222 


Note — In 1002-3 a transft-r of 97 square m’les was made from the Chiknayakan- 
halli taluk to Chitaldroog District. 


Christian 

missions. 


General 
agricul- 
tural con- 
ditions. 


The number of Christians in the District is only 949, of 
whom 912 are natives. The Wesleyan Mission has stations 
at Tumkur, Gubbi, Kunigal, and other places. The Roman 
Catholics also have a few stations. 

Except in the taluks of Maddagiri, Chiknayakanhalli, and 
in the east and north of Sira and Koratagere, the soil is 
generally hard and poor, requiring much labour and manure to 
render it productive. There are tracts in some parts producing 
nothing but scattered stunted shrub, without even a blade of 
grass. This does not refer to the superior land irrigated by 
tanks, nullahs, and spring channels, as these soils in the taluks 
referred to above are remarkable for their fertility. Pasture 
land is abundant but poor, except in the Amrit Mahal kdvals. 
The southern and western taluks have much red soil, and 
contain large tanks. The eastern taluks have much sandy soil, 
the northern some black soil. 


Chief agri- The following table gives statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 

cultural 


statistics 
and princi- 
pal crops. 
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Cotton and indigo are grown to a small extent in the 
Maddagiri and Pavugada taluks, ltdgi occupies 61 1 square 
miles; other food-grains, 292 ; gram, 180 ; rice, 100 ; oilseeds, 

65 ; sugar-cane, 2 ; garden products, 98. 

Up to 1904 a total of 2*44 lakhs had been advanced for the Agricnl- 
construction of irrigation wells, and Rs. 6,500 for field embank- loans, 
ments. Agricultural loans to the amount of Rs. 22,600 had 
been granted for land improvements. 

About 6 square miles are irrigated from channels, 136 from irrigation 
tanks and wells, and 5 from other sources. The number of 
tanks is 1,929, of which 450 are classed as ‘major.’ 

The area of State forests in 1904 was 175 square miles, and Forests, 
of plantations 10. The forest receipts in 1903-4 amounted to 
Rs. 61,000, chiefly derived from minor produce and sandal-wood. 

Iron ore is largely obtained from the hill-sides in Chik- Mines and 
nayakanhalli, either upon, or at a very small distance below, 
the surface. The metal is also smelted from the black sand 
brought down by streams from the rocks in Maddagiri and 
Koratagere. The Chiknayakanhalli iron is esteemed the best, 
and is principally manufactured from the quarries of Dore- 
gudda. The haematite or limonite obtained in the same 
neighbourhood is much used by braziers for polishing the 
utensils made by them. As yellow ochre it furnishes a dye, 
and is also applied as a colour-w^ash to the walls of houses. 
Corundum is found in small quantities in Turuvekere, and 
limestone in most of the taluks. The quarry of black stone 
at Karekal-gudda has been already mentioned. Since 1902 
deep prospecting for gold has been carried on at Bellara in the 
Chiknayakanhalli taluk with promising results. 

The principal articles of manufacture are coarse cotton cloth, Arts and 
woollen blankets, both plain and black-and-white check, those 
prepared at Chiknayakanhalli being the best ; rope, made from 
cotton thread, the fibre of the coco-nut, wild aloe, iv^w-hemp, 
and munji grass ; and also strong tape. Silk is chiefly produced 
in Kunigal, Kadaba, Koratagere, and Sira, There are reported 
to be in the District 98 looms for silk, 3,154 for cotton, 1,941 
for wool, and no for other fibres. Also 43 works for wood, 

8 for iron, 42 for brass and copper, 599 oil-mills, and 42 sugar 
and jaggery mills. 

The trade of the District is principally in the hands of the Commerce 
Lingayats. Their chief emporium is at Gubbi, but there are trade, 
also extensive marts at Bellavi, Turuvekere, Tiptur, and 
Chiknayakanhalli, to which the trade of the Southern 
Maratha country, and of the Bellary, Vellore, and Madras 
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Districts is attracted, as well as that of the west and south of 
Mysore. At Gubbi areca-nuts, pepper, and cardamoms are 
imported from Nagar, and transmitted to Vellore and Walajapet ; 
whence nutmegs, mace, and European piece-goods are obtained 
in exchange and exported to Nagar. Sugar, sugar-candy, and 
silk, the produce of Bangalore, together with coco-nuts raised 
on the spot, are sent to Dharwar; whence cotton and thread 
are received in return, part of which goes to Nagar. The coco- 
nuts and food-grains of Chiknayakanhalli and Honnavalli are 
sent to Bangalore, in exchange for jaggery, sugar, and sugar- 
candy. From Honnavalli, Turuvekere, and other marts, coco- 
nuts, iron, steel, tobacco, and silk are exported to Dharwar and 
the Southern Maratha country ; and cotton, thread, kusumba, 
and Persian dates are received in exchange, much of the 
imports going to Bangalore by way of Sira and Tumkur. At 
Bargur in Sira and Hampasandra in Maddagiri a trade is 
carried on between Bangalore and Bellary, sugar, sugar-candy, 
and European piece-goods from the former being exchanged for 
cotton from the latter. The most valuable exports are food- 
grains, coco-nuts, areca-nuts, oilseeds, and oils. The most 
valuable imports are silk and cotton, food-grains, sugar, and 
jaggery. 

Means of The Southern Mahratta Railway from Bangalore to Poona 

comrouni- j-ung east and west for 6i miles through the District. There 

^ ' are 159 miles of Provincial roads, and 473 miles of District 

fund roads. 

Famine. Since the general famine ending in 1878, the failure of rains 
has caused apprehension at various times, as in the adjacent 
Districts, but no serious famine has been felt. In 1896-7 a 
remission was granted of half the assessment on waste ‘ wet ’ 
lands owing to the failure of rain. The District was somewhat 
affected in 1905. 

Divisions. The District is divided into eight taluks : Chiknayakanhalli, 
Gubbi, Kunigal, Maddagiri, Pavugada, Sira, Tiptur, and 
Tumkur. The Deputy-Commissioner is the head of the Dis- 
trict, and the following subdivisions were formed in 1903 and 
placed in charge of Assistant Commissioners : Tumkur and 
Kunigal ; Maddagiri, Pavugada, and Sira, with head-quarters at 
Maddagiri; Gubbi, Chiknayakanhalli, and Tiptur, with head- 
quarters at Tumkur. 

Judicial. The District and Subordinate Judge's courts of Bangalore 
have jurisdiction over the District, and there are Munsifs at 
Tumkur and Maddagiri. Criminal cases are not, as a rule, of 
a serious nature. 
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The land revenue and total revenue are shown below, 
thousands of rupees : — 


in Land 
revenue. 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4- 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

9.*7 

10,99 

15,06 

I?, 89 

19.37 

i8,oS 

19 68 


The revenue survey and settlement were introduced into 
Sira, Tumkur, and Pavugada between 1870 and 1872, and 
into the remaining idluks between 1877 and 1882. The inci- 
dence of land revenue per acre of cultivated area in 1903-4 
was Rs. 1-6-2. The average assessment per acre on ‘dry’ 
land is R. 0-9—1 (maximum scale Rs. 2-2—0, minimum scale 
R. 0-1-6); on ‘wet’ land, Rs. 3— ii-ii (maximum scale 
Rs. 10, minimum scale R. 0—6-0) ; and on garden land, 

Rs. 4—13-3 (maximum scale Rs. 16, minimum scale Rs. 2). 

In 1903-4 there were ten municipalities — Tumkur, Madda- Local 
giri, Koratagere, Chiknayakanhalli, Sira, Gubbi, Tiptur, Turn- boards, 
vekere, Pavugada, and Kunigal — with a total income of 
Rs. 35,500, and an expenditure of Rs. 40,500. There were 
also eight Unions — Bellavi, Kyatsandra, Holavanhalli, Hulliyar, 

Kadaba, Nonavinkere, Honnavalli, and Huliyurdurga — with 
an income and expenditure of Rs. 8,000 and Rs. 18,000. 

Outside the areas administered by these, local affairs are 
managed by the District and taluk boards, which had in 1903-4 
an income of Rs. 72,000, chiefly derived from a share of the 
Local fund cess, and which spent Rs. 71,000, including 
Rs. 61,000 on roads and buildings. 

The strength of the police force in 1903-4 was one superior Police and 
officer, 91 subordinate officers, and 558 constables, of whomi®-'^®* 

2 officers and 29 constables formed the special reserve. There 
are 1 1 lock-ups, containing a daily average of twelve prisoners 
in 1904. 

The percentage of literate persons in the District in 1901 vras Education. 
4-9 (9-1 males, and 0-6 females). The number of schools in- 
creased from 5 II with 12,038 pupils in 1890-1 to 638 with 
18,098 pupils in 1900-1- In 1903-4 there were 606 schools 
(313 public and 293 private) with 16,617 pupils, of whom 
2,846 were girls. 

The civil hospital and twelve dispensaries treated 91 , 735 Medical, 
patients in 1904, of whom 307 were in-patients, the number of 
beds available being 17 for men and 19 for women. The total 
expenditure was Rs. 24,000. 
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Vaccina- There were 9,266 persons vaccinated in 1904, or 14 per 
1,000 of the population. 

Tumkiir Taluk. — Eastern taluk of Tumkur Distnct, 
Mysore, lying between 13® 7' and 13° 32' N. and 76° 58' and 
77° 21' E., with an area of 455 square miles. The population in 
1901 was 107,513, compared with 90,702 in 1891. The taluk 
contains three towns, Tumkur (population, 1 1,888), the head- 
quarters, Kyatsandra (2,067), ^nd Bellavi (1,669) ; and 477 
villages. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,95,000. 
The east is occupied by the Devarayadurga hills, surrounded 
by forest. The Jayamangali rises there, but has a short and 
rocky course. South of the hills are fine tanks, the streams 
forming which run west to the Shimsha. Round Tumkur the 
country is very fertile and highly cultivated ; to the north it is 
less fruitful. Areca-nut and coco-nut gardens abound. 

Gubbi Taluk. — Central taluk of Tumkur District, Mysore, 
lying between 13° 2' and 13° 36' N. and 76^42' and 77° o' E., 
with an area of 552 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
87,468, compared with 73,570 in 1891. The taluk contains 
two towns, Gubbi (population, 5,593), the head-quarters, and 
Kadaba (1,385) ; and 421 villages. The land revenue demand 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,92,000. The Shimsha flows south through 
the middle of the tdluk^ forming the large Kadaba tank. In 
the north-west are the bare Hagalvadi hills, part of the 
Chikn 5 .yakanhalli auriferous band. The rest of the taluk is 
generally open and well watered. The soil is mostly a red 
mould, shallow and gravelly. 

Kunigal. — South-eastern taluk of Tumkur District, Mysore, 
lying between 12° 45' and 13° 8' N. and 76° 50' and 77® 10' E., 
with an area of 382 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
77,861, compared with 66,502 in 1891. The taluk contains 
two towns, Kunigal (population, 1,802), the head-quarters, and 
Huliyurdurga (1,746) ; and 315 villages. The land revenue 
demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,32,000. The Shimsha runs along 
the western and part of the southern border, receiving the 
Nagani from the large tank at Kunigal. The south-east is 
occupied by the great hill range running north up to Maddagiri. 
Round Huliyurdurga (3,086 feet), and from there to Hutridurga 
( 3 > 7 i 3 and Kunigal, the country is very hilly and jungly, 
with rocky and barren ground. In the north and west the soil 
is fertile and well cultivated. The old name, in the ninth 
century, under the Rashtrakutas, was Kuningil, 

Tiptur. — South-western taluk of Tumkur District, Mysore, 
containing the Turuvekere suh-tdluk^ and lying between 13° o' 
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and 13° 26' N. and 76® 21' and 76° 51' E., with an area of 
508 square miles. The population in 1901 was 90,709, com- 
pared with 78,867 in 1891. The taluk contains four towns, Tip- 
tur (population, 3,560), the head-quarters, Turuvekere (2,333), 
Honnavalli (2,247), and Nonavinkere (1,585); and 391 vil- 
lages. The land revenue demand in 1903—4 was Rs. 2,00,000. 
The taluk drains to the Shimsha, running along the eastern 
border, and is generally undulating. In the extreme north and 
west are rocky hills, spurs of the Hirekal group. On the south- 
east lie hills yielding fine black hornblende, which has been 
much quarried for pillars of temples, &c. The soil is mostly 
gravelly, but reddish and mixed with sand in the centre and 
south. Coco-nuts are extensively cultivated, both with and 
without irrigation. The coco-nuts of Honnavalli are si^ecially 
noted for their flavour. 

Chiknayakanhalli Taluk. — Western taluk of Tumkur 
District, Mysore, including Huliyar as a %xiki-taluk till 1902, 
and lying between 13® 19' and 13° 44' N. and 76° 21' and 
76® 45' E., with an area of 532 square miles. The population 
in 1901 w^as 60,071, compared with 50,760 in 1891. An area 
of 97 square miles was transferred to the District of Chital- 
droog in 1902-3. The taluk contains two towms, Chiknaya- 
kanhalli (population, 6,113), head-quarters, and Huliyar 
(1,228); and 278 villages. The land revenue demand in 
1903-4 was Rs. 1,19,000. From east to north the taluk is 
crossed by low bare hills of the Chiknayakanhalli auriferous 
band. Humidity from fogs which form on the hills often 
preserves the crops from failure in dry seasons. The drainage 
is northvrards to the Vedavati or Hagari. In the north-east 
the large Borankanave tank has been formed by damming a 
gorge in the hills. Coco-nut and areca-nut plantations abound 
in the taluk. Gold-mining has been experimentally begun at 
Bellara in the north. 

Sira Taluk. — Northern taluk of Tumkur District, Mysore, 
lying between 13° 29' and 14° 6' N. and 76° 41' and 77® 3' E., 
with an area of 599 square miles. The population in 190X was 
77,604, compared with 68,327 in 1891. The taluk contains one 
town, SiRA (population, 4,059), the head-quarters, and 247 vil- 
lages. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,45,000. 
The taluk is lower than the rest of the District. From east to 
west it is traversed by a stream which flows into the Vedavati or 
Hagari, and whose course is marked by coco-nut gardens. The 
north-east is fertile and well watered, while in other parts the soil 
is rocky and hard. Along the west is a good deal of jungle. 
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Maddagiri. — North-eastern taluk of Tumkur District, 
Mysore, including the Koratagere and lying between 

13® 27' and 13® 55' N. and 77® if and 77® 28' E., with an area 
of 606 square miles. The population in 1901 was 116,695, 
compared with 97,973 in 1891. The taluk contains three towns, 
Maddagiri (population, 4,060), the head-quarters, Koratagere 
(2,811), and Holavanhalli (1,682); and 480 villages. The 
land revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,27,000, The taluk is 
crossed from north to south by the lofty chain of mountains which 
include Midagesidurga (3,4x4 feet), Maddagiridurga (3,935 feet), 
and Channarayadurga (3,744 feet). The valleys west of the 
range and south of Maddagiri are higher than the other parts of 
the taluk. The open country to the north-east is principally 
watered by the Jayamangali, and a small portion by the 
Kumadvati, both affluents of the Penner, which flows near 
the boundary. The large Mavattur tank has been formed in 
the south-east, in a very fertile tract, and is fed by talpargis or 
spring-heads near the surface. 

Pavugada. — North-eastern of Tumkur District, Mysore, 

detached from the rest, and almost entirely surrounded by 
Madras territory. It lies between 13® 53' and 14° 21' N. and 
77® o' and 77® 31' E,, with an area of 524 square miles. The 
population in 190X was 61,241, compared with 53,377 in 1891. 
The taluk contains one town, Pavugada (population, 2,840), the 
head-quarters, and 144 villages. The land revenue demand in 
1903-4 was Rs. 99,000, The Penner runs across the east. 
The west and north of the taluk abound in rocky hills, many 
crowned with fortifications, among which the needle-peak of 
Nidugal (3,772 feet) is conspicuous from all the surrounding 
coiuitry. The separate tract east of the Penner is also bounded 
by hills. The soil is sandy, and abounds in talpargis or spring- 
heads. In some parts wells have to be cut through a soft 
porous rock. Some tobacco and cotton are grown. Iron and 
rice are exported. 

BeUavi. — ^Town in the Tumkur taluk of Tumkur District, 
Mysore, situated in 13® 25' N, and 77® 1' E., 9 miles north-west 
of Tumkur town. Population (1901), 1,669. A great weekly 
fair is held here, on which all the surrounding country depends, 
and which is an important mart for exports. The streets are 
wide, with uniform shops on either side. The municipality 
formed in 1870 was converted into a Union in 1904. .The 
receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 960 and Rs. *joo. In 1903—4 they were Rs. x,ooo 
and Rs. 2,700. 
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Chiknayakanhalli Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of 
the same name in Tumkur District, Mysore, situated in 1 3® 25'N. 
and 76° 37' E., 12 miles north of Banasandra railway station. 
Population (1901), 6,113- It is named after Chikka Naik, one 
of the Hagalvadi chiefs at the end of the sixteenth century. 
The town was held alternately by the Muhammadans and the 
Marathas till taken in 1671 by the Mysore Raja, and it then 
formed the north frontier town. Dodda Deva Raja of Mysore 
died here in 1672. The place was plundered and the fort 
destroyed by the Marathas on their way to join Lord Cornwallis 
before Seiingapatam in 1791. It is a prosperous town, sur- 
rounded by coco-nut and areca-nut gardens. Their produce, 
with the white and coloured cotton cloths made in the place, 
are largely sold at the weekly fair. There are seven endowed 
temples. The municipality dates from 1870. The receipts 
and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 averaged 
Rs- 2,700 and Rs. 2,500. In 1903—4 they were Rs. 4,000 and 
Rs. 3,800. 

Devaxayadurga. — Fortified hill, 3,940 feet high, and a hot- 
season resort, in Tumkur District, Mysore, situated in 13® 23' N. 
and 77° 12' E. It is surrounded with hills and forest, consists 
of three terraces, and is well supplied with springs. Under the 
Hoysalas there was on this hill a town called Anebiddasari or 
Anebiddajari, which gave its name to the^istrict below. The 
hill was in the possession of a local chief, and was called Jada- 
kanadurga when captured, about 1696, by Chikka Deva Raja 
of Mysore, who erected the present fortifications, and gave his 
own name to the hill, since shortened into Devarayadurga. 
The temple of Durga Narasimha, on a terrace of the highest 
part, was built by Kanthlrava Raja of Mysore. 

Gubbi Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Tumkur District, Mysore, situated in 13° 18' N. and 
76® 57' E., on the Southern Mahratta Railway, 13 miles west of 
Tumkur towm. Population (1901), 5,593. Gubbi is said to 
have been founded about the fifteenth century by the hereditary 
chief of the Nonaba Wokkaligas. It is an important trading 
place, inhabited by Komatis and Lingayat Banajigas. It is the 
entrepdt of the areca-nut trade between the Nagar Malnad and 
Walajapet in North Arcot District. Kopra^ or dried coco-nut, 
and areca-nuts produced in the surrounding country are largely 
sold at the fair, together with cotton cloths, blankets, grain, and 
a variety of other articles, even from distant places, for which 
a ready market is found. The Wesleyan Mission has a station 
here. The municipality dates from 1871. The receipts and 
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expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 2,300. In 1903—4 they were Rs. 3,300 and Rs. 4,100. 

Holavanlialli. — ^Village in the Maddagiri taluk of Tumkur 
District, Mysore, situated in 13® 32' N. and 77"" 18' E., on 
the west bank of the Jayamangali, 18 miles north-east of 
Tumkur town. Population (1901), 1,682, It was originally 
called Korampur ; but Baire Gauda, one of the Avati family, 
built the fort and named it after the chief in possession. 
The estate became tributary to Vijayanagar, but was before 
long taken by the chief of Dod-Ballapur, and two years later 
by the Stibahdar of Sira, who restored it to the family. They 
fortified Koratagere and extended their territory, continuing 
to rule till subdued by Haidar All. The municipality, formed 
in 1894, was converted into a Union in 1904. The receipts 
and expenditure during the seven years ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 4,500 and Rs. 4,250. In 1903—4 they were Rs. 900 and 
Rs. 1,100. 

Honnavalli. — ^Town in the Tiptur fdluk of Tumkur District, 
Mysore, situated in 13® 20' N. and 76® 23' E., 5 miles north 
of Konehalli railway station. It is named after the tutelary 
goddess, Honnu-amma, who in a vision directed Somesvara, 
a chief of Haranhalli (Hassan District), to found the town. 
It is situated amid coco-nut plantations, which produce a rare 
kind called Ganga-pani, the young nut of which yields delicious 
milk. The inhabitants include many Brahmans. The muni- 
cipality, formed in 1900, became a Union in 1904. The 
receipts and expenditure for the first year were Rs. 1,^00 and 
Rs. 330. In 1903—4 they were Rs. 1,300 and Rs. 3,400. 

HuHyar. — Town in the Chiknayakanhalli taluk of Tumkur 
District, Mysore, situated in 13® 35' N. and 76® 32' E., 
14 miles from Chiknayakanhalli. Population (1901), 1,228. 
Chalukya inscriptions and other remains indicate that the 
place may have been of some importance in early times- In 
the sixteenth century it was held by the chiefs of HagalvadL 
It was next included in the Mughal province of Sira, till 
subdued by Haidar All. The municipality dates from 1880. 
The receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 
1901 averaged Rs. 700. In 1903—4 they were Rs. 900 and 
Rs. 1,200. 

Maddagiridurga. — Bold fortified hill, 3,935 feet high, in 
the north-east of Tumkur District, Mysore, situated in 13® 39' N- 
and 77® 13' E. The only access is on the northern face, 
which slopes upwards at a steep angle, presenting large sheets 
of bare rock that scarcely allow of foothold unless perfectly 
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dry. In time of war the garrison, it is said, used to pour oil 
down these rocky inclines to prevent the assailing force from 
mounting the hill. The original fort was built by a local chief, 
from whose descendants it was taken by Mysore about 1678. 
The fortifications were greatly extended by Haidar All; and 
here, in 1763, was imprisoned the queen of Bednur, with 
her paramour, and also the pretender to her throne, until 
released by the Marathas in 1767 on their capture of the place. 
It was recovered by Tipu Sultto in 1774. There are many 
springs and ponds on the hill, with large granaries and store- 
houses, formed out of caverns or excavated in the rock. 

Midagesidurga. — Fortified hill, 3,376 feet high, in the 
north-east of Tumkur District, Mysore, situated in 13° 50' N. 
and 77° 12' E. It is said to be named after a princess who 
was burned here with the corpse of her husband. RSnls of 
the same family held it till it was taken about 1670 by the 
Maddagiri chiefs, in whose hands it remained till captured by 
Haidar Ali in 1761. The Marathas took it in 1767, but it was 
recovered by Tipa Sultan in 1774. 

Nldugal. — Pointed hill, 3,772 feet high, in the north of 
Tumkur District, Mysore, situated in 14° 9' N. and 77° 5' E. 
The lower part is surrounded with six lines of fortifications. 
In the ninth and tenth centuries it was held by the Nolamba 
chiefs of the Pallava family, whose capital was at Henjeru, now 
called Hemavati. It then passed to the line of Chola chiefs 
under the Chalukyas, and the Hoysalas took it early in the 
thirteenth century. Under Vijayanagar rule, the Harati chiefs 
established themselves at Nidugal and held it until it was 
captured in 1761 by Haidar Ah, who made them tributary. 
Tipu Sultan later seized their possessions, and put an end to 
the line. 

Sira Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name 
in Tumkur District, Mysore, situated in 13° 44' N. and 
76° 54' E,, 33 miles by road from Tumkur town. Population 
(1901), 4,059. It was founded by the chief of Ratnagiri, but 
before being completed was captured by the Sultan of Bijapur 
in 1638, and formed part of the jd^r of Shahji, father of SivajT. 
In 1687 it came under the Mughals, and was made the capital 
of their Carnatic province south of the Tungabhadra. In 1757 
it was taken by the Marathas, but in 1761 was captured by 
Haidar All. In 1766 his brother-in-law gave it up again to 
the Marathas, from whom it was recaptured by Tipu Sultan 
in 1774. It attained its greatest prosperity under Dilawar 
Khan, the Mughal governor from 1724 to 1756, when it is 
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said to have contained 50,000 houses. The palace erected 
by him formed the model for Haidar’s and Tipti’s palaces at 
Bangalore and Seringapatam. The fine garden called the 
Khan Bagh was kept up by Haidar, and may have suggested 
the Lai Bagh at Bangalore. Tiptl forcibly deported 12,000 
families from Sira to populate his new town, Shahr Ganjam, on 
the island of Seringapatam. The fort (from which the Banga- 
lore fort was evidently copied) is well built of stone, and still 
remains. This, with the Jama Masjid of hewn stone (1696), 
and the tomb of Malik Rihan (1651), are the principal sur- 
vivals of its former greatness. There is a large tank for 
irrigation to the north, and the soil around is favourable for 
the growth of coco-nuts, the dried kernels of which are the 
staple article of export. The population are largely Kurubas, 
who make blankets from wool imported from Davangere and 
other parts, and export them to Walajapet in the east and to 
Coorg and Mangalore in the west. Chintzes and sealing-wax 
used to be made, but have been superseded by articles of English 
manufacture. The municipality dates from 1870. The receipts 
and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 2,300. In 1903-4 they were Rs. 3,700 and Rs. 3,000. 

Turnkur Town. — Head-quarters of the District and taluk 
of Tumkar, Mysore, situated in 13° 21' N. and 77® 6' E., on 
the Southern Mahratta Railway, 43 miles north-west of Banga- 
lore. Population (1901), 11,888. It stands on elevated ground 
at the south-west base of the Devarayadurga hills, near the 
waste weir of a large tank, and is surrounded by gardens of plan- 
tains and palms, besides fine groves. From the twelfth century 
it was included in the Anebiddajari or Anebiddasari District. 
The present town is said to have been founded by Kanta Arasu, 
one of the Mysore family. The walls of the fort have been 
levelled. Tumkur is a principal station of the Wesleyan 
Mission. The municipality dates from 1870. The receipts 
and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 14,500 and Rs. 11,000. In 1903— 4 they were Rs. 10,000 
and Rs. 15,000. 

Area and Mysore District. — District in the south of the State of My- 

boundaries, between ii® 36' and 13° 3' N. and 75® 55' and 77® 

20' E., with an area of 5,496 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by Hassan and TumkUr Districts ; on the east by 
Bangalore and the Coimbatore District of Madras; on the 
south by the Nllgiri and Malabar Districts of Madras ; and on 

Physical west by Coorg. 

aspects. The river Cauvery, besides forming the boundary for some 
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distance both on the west and east, traverses the District from 
north-west to east, receiving as tributaries the Hemavati, 
Lokapavani, and Shimsha on the north, and the Lakshman- 
tlrtha, Kabbani, and Honnu-hole or SuvarnSvati on the south. 

Lofty mountain ranges covered with vast forests, the home of 
the elephant, shut in the western, southern, and some parts 
of the eastern frontier. The only break in this mighty barrier 
is in the south-east, where the Cauvery takes its course towards 
the lowlands and hurls itself down the Cauvery Falls, called 
Gagana Chukki and Bhar Chukki, at the island of Sivasamu- 
dram. The principal range of hills within the District is the 
Biligiri-rangan in the south-east, rising to 5,091 feet above 
the level of the sea. Next to these, the isolated hills of 
Gopalswami in the south (4,770 feet), and of Bettadpur in the 
north-west (4,389 feet), are the most prominent heights, with 
the Chamundi hill (3,489 feet) to the south-east of Mysore 
city. The French Rocks (2,882 feet), north of Seringapatam, 
are conspicuous points of a line culminating in the sacred peak 
of Melukote (3,579 feet). Short ranges of low hills appear 
along the south, especially in the south-west. On the east are 
encountered the hills which separate the valleys of the Shimsha 
and Arkavati, among which Kabbalburga (3,507 feet) has 
gained an unenviable notoriety for unhealthiness. 

Mysore District may be described as an undulating table- 
land, fertile and well watered by perennial rivers, whose waters, 
dammed by noble and ancient anicuts, enrich their banks by 
means of canals. Here and there granite rocks rise from the 
plain, which is otherwise unbroken and well wooded. The 
extreme south forms a tarai of dense and valuable but un- 
healthy forest, occupying the depression which runs along the 
foot of the Nllgiri mountains. The lowest part of this is the 
remarkable long, steep, trench-like ravine, sometimes called 
the Mysore Ditch, which forms the boundary on this side, and 
in which flows the Moyar. The irrigated fields, supplied by 
the numerous channels drawn from the Cauvery and its 
tributaries, cover many parts with rich verdure. Within this 
District alone there are twenty-seven dams, the channels 
drawn from which have a total length of 807 miles, yielding 
a revenue of 5|- lakhs. 

The geological formation is principally of granite, gneiss, Geology, 
quartz, and hornblende. In many places these strata are 
overlaid with laterite. Stone for masonry, principally com- 
mon granite, is abundant throughout the District. Black 
hornblende of inferior quality and potstone are also found. 
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Quartz is plentiful, and is chiefly used for road-metalling. 
Dikes of felsites and porphyries occur abundantly in the 
neighbourhood of Seringapatam, and a few elsewhere. They 
vary from fine-grained hornstones to porphyries containing 
numerous phenocrysts of white to pink felspar, in a matrix 
which may be pale green, pink, red, brown, or almost black. 
The majority of the porphyries form handsome building stones, 
and some have been made use of in the new palace at Mysore. 
Corundum occurs in the Hunsur taluk. In Singaramaranhalli 
the corundum beds were found to be associated with an in- 
trusion of olivine-bearing rocks, similar to those of the Chalk 
Hills near Salem, and large masses of a rock composed of 
a highly ferriferous enstatite, with magnetite and iron-alumina 
spinel or hercynite. 

The trees in the extensive forest tract along the southern 
and western boundary are not only rich in species, but attain 
a large size. Of teak (Tectona grandis) there are several large 
plantations. Other trees include Shorea Talura^ Pterocarpus 
Marsupium^ Terminalia fomentosa^ Lagerstroemia lanceolata^ and 
Anogeissus latifolia^ which are conspicuous and very abundant 
in the Muddamullai forest In February most of these trees 
are bare of leaf, and represent the deciduous belt. In open 
glades skirting the forests and descending the Bhandipur ghat 
are plants of a varied description. Bambusa arundinacea 
occurs in beautiful clumps at frequent intervals. There are 
also Helicteres Isora^ Hibiscus Abelmoschus^ and many others. 
Capparis grandifiora is most attractive in the Bhandipur forest, 
and there is also a species without thorns. Clusters of para- 
sites, such as Viscum orientah^ hang from many trees. On 
the Karabi-kanave range farther north the grasses Andropogon 
periusus and AnthisHria ciliata attain an abnormal size, and 
are often difiicult to penetrate. Ferns, mosses, and lichens are 
abundant in the rainy season. There are also a few orchids. 
The heaviest forest jungle is about Kakankote in the south- 
west. The Biligiri-rangan range in the south-east possesses 
an interesting flora with special features. The growth includes 
sandal-wood, satin-wood {Chloroxylon Swie tenia), Polyalthia 
cerasoides, and others. The babul {Acacia arabica) attracts 
attention by the roadside and in cultivated fields. Hedgerows 
of Euphorbia Tirucalli, Jatropha Curcas, and Vitex Negundo 
are not uncommon. In the poorest scrub tracts Phoenix 
farinifera is often gregarious. The growth in the parks at 
Mysore city is not so luxuriant as at Bangalore, where the soil 
is richer 5 but in the matter of species it is much the same. 
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The flora of Chamundi, which is a stony hill, is limited in 
species and poor in growth. Clinging to the rivers and canals 
are found such plants as Crinum zeylanica, Saltx tetrasperma^ 
and Pandanus odoratissimus. 

The mean temperature and diurnal range at Mysore city Climate 
in January are 73° and 25®; in May, 81® and 23®; in July, 

75® and 16°; in November, 73® and 18®. The climate is 
generally healthy, but intermittent fevers prevail during the 
cold months. The annual rainful averages 33 inches. The 
wettest month is October, with a fall of 8 inches ; then May, 
with 6 ; and next September, with 5 inches. 

The earliest traditional knowledge we have relating to this History. 
District goes back to the time of the Maurya emperor, Chandra 
Gupta, in the fourth century b.c. At that time a State named 
Punnata occupied the south-west. After the death of Bhadra- 
bahu at Sravana Belgola, the Jain emigrants whom he had 
led from Ujjain in the north, Chandra Gupta being his chief 
disciple, passed on to this tract. It is mentioned by Ptolemy, 
and its capital Kitthipura has been identified with Kittur on 
the Kabbani, in the Heggadadevankote taluk. The next 
mention concerns Asoka, who is said to have sent Buddhist 
missionaries in 245 b.c. to Vanavasi on the north-west of the 
State, and to Mahisa-mandala, which undoubtedly means the 
Mysore country. After the rise of the Ganga power, their 
capital was established in the third century a. n. at Talakad on 
the Cauvery. They are said to have had an earlier capital, at 
Skandapura, supposed to be Gazalhatti, on the Moyar, near its 
junction with the Bhavani ; but this is doubtful. In 'the fifth 
century the Ganga king married the Punnata king’s daughter, 
and Punnata was soon after absorbed into the Ganga kingdom. 

In the eighth century the Rashtrakutas overcame and im- 
prisoned the Ganga king, appointing their own viceroys over 
his territories. But he was eventually restored, and inter- 
marriages took place between the two families. In the tenth 
century the Ganga king assisted the Rashtrakutas in their war 
with the Cholas. In 1004 the Cholas invaded Mysore under 
Rajendra Chola, and, capturing Talakad, brought the Ganga 
power to an end. They subdued all the country up to the 
Cauvery, from Coorg in the west to Seringapatam in the 
east, and gave to this District the name Mudikondachola- 
mandalam. 

Meanwhile the Hoysalas had risen to power in the Western 
Ghats, and made Dorasamudra (Halebid in Hassan District) 
their capital. About 1x16 the Hoysala king, Vishnuvardhana, 
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took Talakad and expelled the Cholas from all parts of Mysore. 
He had been converted from the Jain faith by the Vaishnava 
reformer Ramanuja, and bestowed upon him the Ashtagrama 
or ‘ eight townships,' with all the lands north and south of the 
Cauvery near Seringapatam. The Hoysalas remained the domi- 
nant power till the fourteenth century. The Muhammadans 
from the north then captured and destroyed Dorasamudra, 
and the king retired at first to Tondanur (Tonnur, north of 
Seringapatam). But in 1336 was established the Vijayanagar 
empire, which speedily became paramount throughout the 
South. One of the Saluva family, from whom the short-lived 
second dynasty arose, is said to have built the great temple 
at Seringapatam. But Narasinga, the founder of the Narasinga 
or third dynasty, seized Seringapatam about 1495 damming 
the Cauvery and crossing over it when in full flood. Later on, 
Ganga Raja, the Ummattur chief, rebelled at Sivasamudram 
and was put down by Krishna Raya, in 1511. Eventually the 
Mysore country was administered for Vijayanagar by a viceroy 
called the Sri Ranga Rayal, the seat of whose government was 
at Seringapatam. Among the feudal estates under his control 
in this part were Mysore, Kalale, and Ummattur in the south, 
and the ChangS-lva kingdom in the west. After the overthrow 
of Vijayanagar by the Muhammadans in 1565, the viceroy’s 
authority declined, and the feudatories began to assume inde- 
pendence. At length in 1610 he retired, broken down in 
health, to die at Talakad, and Raja Wodeyar of Mysore gained 
possession of Seringapatam. This now became the Mysore 
capital, and the lesser estates to the south were absorbed into 
the Mysore kingdom. Seringapatam was several times besieged 
by various enemies, but without success. From 1761 to 1799 
the Mysore throne was held by the Muhammadan usurpers, 
Haidar All and Tipu Sultan. During this period several wars 
took place with the British, in the course of which Haidar All 
died and finally Tipu Sultan was killed. The Mysore family 
was then restored to power by the British, and Mysore again 
became the capital in place of Seringapatam. Owing to con- 
tinuous misrule, resulting in a rebellion of the people, the 
Mysore Raja was deposed in 1831 and the country admin- 
istered by a British Commission, This continued till 1881, 
when Mysore was again entrusted, under suitable guarantees, 
to the ancient Hindu dynasty. 

Of architectural monuments the principal one is the Som- 
nSthpur temple, the best existing complete example of the 
ChSlukyan style. It was built in 1269, under the Hoysalas. 
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It is a triple temple, and Fergusson considered the sculpture 
to be more perfect than at Belur and Halebld. Other notable 
examples of the same style are the temples at Basaralu, built 
in 1235, and one at Kikkeri, built in 1171. The tall pillars of 
the temple in Agrahara Bachahalli are of interest. They are 
of the thirteenth century, and on the capital of each stands 
the figure of an elephant, with Garuda as the mahaut^ and 
three or four people riding on it. As good examples of the 
Dravidian style may be mentioned the temples at Seringapa- 
tam, Nanjangud, and on the Chamundi hill. Of Muhammadan 
buildings the most noteworthy are the Gumbaz or mausoleum 
of Haidar and Tipu at Ganjam, and the Darya Daulat summer 
palace at Seringapatam. Of the latter, Mr. Rees, who has 
travelled much in Persia and India, says : — 

‘ The lavish decorations, which cover every inch of wall from 
first to last, from top to bottom, recall the palaces of Ispahan, 
and resemble nothing that I know in India.' 

Attention may also be directed to the bridges of purely Hindu 
style and construction at Seringapatam and Sivasamudram. 

The numerous inscriptions of the District have been translated 
and published. 

The population at each Census in the last thirty years The 
was: (1871) 1,104,808, (1881) 1,032,658, (1891) 1,181,814, 
and (1901) 1,295,172. The decrease in 1881 was due to the 
famine of 1876-8. By religion, in 1901 there were 1,232,958 
Hindus, 49,484 Musalmtos, 6,987 Animists, 3,707 Christians, 

2,006 Jains, and 30 Parsis. The density of population was 
235 persons per square mile, that of the State being 185. The 
number of towns is 27, and of villages 3,212. Mysore, the 
chief town (population, 68,111), is the only place with more 
than 20,000 inhabitants. 

The table on the next page gives the principal statistics of 
population in 1901. 

The Wokkaligas or cultivators are the strongest caste in Castes and 
numbers, their total being 320,000. Next come the outcaste 
Holeyas and Madigas, of whom there are 194,000 and 25,000 ; 
the Lingayats, numbering 173,000; Kurubas or shepherds, 

127,000 ; Besta or fishermen, 10,200. The total of Brihmans 
is 43,000. Among Musalmans the Sharlfs form nearly seven- 
tenths, being 29,000. The nomad Korama number 2,500 ; wild 
Kuruba, 2,300; and Iruliga, 1,600. About 74 per cent, of the 
total are engaged in agriculture and pasture ; 8 per cent, each 
in unskilled labour not agricultural, and in the preparation 
and supply of material substances; 2-5 per cent, in the 
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State service, and 2-4 per cent, in personal services ; 1*9 per 
cent, in commerce, transport, and storage; and i-8 per cent, 
in professions. 


Taluk , 

Area in square 
milea 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be* 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Mysore . 

306 

I 

163 

133.840 

438 

— 0*6 

14,858 

Hunsur . 

660 

2 

412 

115,928 

176 

+ 2.3 

3,280 

Yedatore . 

236 

5 

177 

82,330 

349 

+ 10.9 

2,915 

Krishnarajpet . 

425 

2 

373 

102,816 

242 

+ 12.4 

3,141 

Nagamangala . 

401 

1 

366 

76,581 

191 

+ 10.6 

2,449 

Mandya . 


2 

300 

115,574 

257 

+15-8 

3,204 

Seringapatam . 

274 

4 

210 

88,691 

323 

+ 4-0 

4,580 

Malavalli 

391 

I 

231 

101,779 

260 

+18.5 

2,531 

Tirumakudal- 








Narsipur 

225 

4 

125 

87,680 

389 

-1- 9-0 

2,627 

Nanjan^d 

384 

2 

206 

108,173 

281 

+ 12.5 

3,034 

Yelandur jdgir , 

102 

I 

27 

35,271 

345 

-HI.I 

1,145 

Chammjnagar . 

487 

I 

190 

110,196 

226 

-f 14.9 

3.582 

Gundalpet 

53 S 

I 

155 

74,897 

137 

+ 19*7 

2,199 

Heggadadevan- 








kote 

620 

2 

276 

61,416 

99 

+ 

0 

1,726 

District total 

S. 49 fi 

27 

3, an 

1,295,172 

236 

+ 9*6 

51.271 


Christian 

missions. 


General 
agricul- 
tural con- 
ditions. 


Chief agri- 
cultural 
statistics 
and princi- 
pal crops. 


The Christians in the District number 3,700, of whom 2,200 
are in Mysore city. The total includes 3,300 natives. Early 
in the eighteenth century a Roman Catholic chapel was built 
at Heggadadevankote, but the priest was beaten to death by 
the people, A chapel at Seringapatam, which was courage- 
ously defended by the Christian troops, escaped the destruction 
of all Christian churches ordered by Tipu Sultan. After the 
downfall of the latter in 1799, the well-known Abbe Dubois 
took charge, and founded the mission at Mysore, where large 
churches, schools, and convents are in existence. The London 
and Wesleyan Missions began work at Mysore in 1839, but the 
former retired in 1850. The Wesleyans have churches, a 
college, schools for boys and girls, and a printing press, and 
are building a large hospital for women and children. 

Red soil prevails throughout the District, while one of the 
most valuable tracts of the more fertile black soil in the country 
runs through the south-east in the Chamrajnagar taluk and 
the Yelandur jd^r. 

The table on the next page gives statistics of cultivation in 
1903-4. 

The crops, both ‘wet’ and ‘dry,’ are classed under two 
heads, according to the season in which they are grown, hain 
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and kar. The season for sowing both ‘ wet ’ and ‘ dry ’ hain 
crops opens in July, that for sowing kar *wet’ crops in 
September, and for kdr ^ dry ' crops in April. It is only near 
a few rain-fed tanks in the east that both Jiain and kdr crops 
are now obtained from the same ‘ wet ’ lands in the year. On 
*dry^ lands it is usual to grow two crops in the year, the 
second being a minor grain, if the land is fertile enough to 
bear it. But of grains which form the staple food, such as rd^ 
and jola^ the land will only produce one crop as a rule, and 
consequently the ryots are obliged to choose between a hain or 
kdr crop. In the north the former is preferred, because the 
growth is there more influenced by the monsoon. But in the 
south a kdr crop is found more suitable, because the springs 
and frequent rain afibrd a tolerable supply of water all the year 
round, whereas the south-west monsoon, which falls with 
greater force on the forest land, would render ploughing in June 
laborious. Rdgi in 1903-4 occupied 873 square miles; gram, 
521 ; other food-grains, 560; rice, 184 ; oilseeds, 159 ; garden 
produce, 27 ; sugar-cane, 10. 





Area in square miles, shown in the revenue accounts. 

Taluk. 



Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Forests. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Mysore 

Hnnsur . • 

Yedatore . 
Krishnarajpet 
Nagamang^a 

Mandya 

Seringapatam 

Malavalli . 
Tirumakudal-Narsipnr 
Nanjangud « 
Chamrajnagar . 
Gundalpet . 
Heggadadevankote • 

360 

620 

200 

372 

372 

240 

329 

167 

314 

398 

544 

592 

153 

213 

145 

182 

157 

225 

139 

175 

125 

190 

lOI 

167 

118 

5 

n 

28 

23 

9 

21 

34 

7 

21 

18 

20 

2 

6 

I 

76 

I 

6 

12 

rr 

50 

15 

99 

*77 

199 

12 

32 

3 

13 

10 

11 

10 

I 

1 

6 

3 

3 

13 


Total 

4,826 

2,150 

209 

647 

117 

. 


Coffee cultivation has been tried, the most successful being Improye- 
in the Biligiri-rangan region. Much attention has been paid to “lents m 
mulberry cultivation in the east, in connexion with the rearing prac- 
of silkworms. During the twelve years ending 1904 Rs. 29,000 tice. 
was advanced as agricultural loans for land improvement, and 
Rs. 16,500 for field embankments. 

The area irrigated from canals is 122 square miles, from Irrigation, 
tanks and wells 72, and from other sources 13. The length of 
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channels drawn from rivers is 807 miles, and the number of 
tanks 1,834, of which 157 are classed as ‘major/ 

Forests. The south and west are occupied by continuous heavy forest, 
described in the paragraph on Botany. The State forests in 
1904 covered an area of 521 square miles, ‘reserved' lands 81, 
and plantations 8. Teak, sandal-wood, and bamboos, with 
other kinds of timber, are the chief sources of forest revenue. 
The forest receipts in 1903-4 amounted to nearly 5 lakhs. 

Mines and Gold-mining, experimentally begun at the Amble and 
quarries. Wolagere blocks near Nanjangud, has been abandoned. Pro- 
specting for gold has also been tried near Bannur. Iron 
abounds in the rocky hills throughout the District, but is 
worked only in the Heggadadevankote and Malavalli taluks. 
The iron of Malavalli is considered the best in the State. 
Stones containing magnetic iron are occasionally turned up by 
the ploughshare near Devanur in the Nanjangud taluk. Talc 
is found in several places, and is used for putting a gloss on 
baubles employed in ceremonies. It occupies the rents and 
small veins in decomposing quartz, but its laminae are not 
large enough to serve for other purposes. Asbestos is found 
in abundance in the ChSmrajnagar taluk. Nodules of flint 
called chakmukki are found in the east, and were formerly 
used for gun-flints. 

Arts and Cotton doth, blankets, brass utensils, earthenware, and 
faSTr^ jaggery (unrefined sugar) from both cane and date, are the 
principal manufactures. There is also some silk-weaving. The 
best cloth is made at Mysore and Ganjam. At Hunsur 
factories were formerly maintained in connexion with the 
Commissariat, consisting of a blanket factory, a tannery and 
leather factory, and a wood-yard where carts and wagons were 
built. Although these have been abolished, their influence 
in local manufactures remains. Nearly all the country carts 
of the District are made here. There are also extensive 
cofiee-works and saw-mills, under European management. 
The number of looms or small works reported for the District 
are : Silk, 50 ; cotton, 4,267 ; wool, 2,400 ; other fibres, 
862; wood, 200; iron, 360; oil-mills, 857; sugar and jag- 
gery, 360. 

Commerce A great demand exists for grain required on the west coast 
and trade, Coimbatore, and the Nilgiri market derives a portion of 

its supplies from this District. There is also considerable 
trade with Bangalore and Madras. Many of the traders are 
MusalmSns, and on the Nilgiri road Lambanis are largely 
employed in trade. The large merchants, who live chiefly in 
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Mysore, are for the most part of the Kunchigar caste. They 
employ agents throughout the District to buy up the grain, in 
many cases giving half the price in advance before the harvest 
is reaped. A few men with capital are thus able to some 
extent to regulate the market. Much of the trade of the 
country is carried on by means of weekly fairs, which are largely 
resorted to, and at Chunchankatte in the Yedatore taluk there 
is an annual fair which lasts for a month. Upon these the 
rural population are mainly dependent for supplies. The most 
valuable exports are grain, oilseeds, sugar and jaggery ; and 
the most valuable imports are silk cloths, rice, salt, piece-goods, 
gk$, cotton and cotton thread, and areca-nuts. 

The Mysore State Railway from Bangalore to Nanjangud Means of 
runs for 61 miles through the District from the north-east to 
the centre. The length of Provincial roads is 330 miles, and 
of District fund roads 539 miles. 

The District is virtually secured against famine by the exten- Famine, 
sive system of irrigation canals drawn from the Cauvery and its 
tributaries. In 1900 some test works for relief were opened 
for a short time in the Mandya taluk. 

The District is divided into fourteen taluks : Chamrajnagar, Diyisions. 
Gundalpet, Heggadadevankote, Hunsur, Krishnarajpet, Mala- 
valli, Mandya, Mysore, Nagamangala, Nanjangud, Seringapatam, 
Tirumakudal-Narsipur, Yedatore, and the Yelandur jdgir. It is 
under a Deputy-Commissioner, and subject to his control the 
taluks have been formed into the following groups in charge of 
Assistant Commissioners ; Mysore, Seringapatam, Mandya, and 
Malavalli, with head-quarters at French Rocks ; Nagamangala 
and Krishnarajpet, with head-quarters at Krishnarajpet ; Cham- 
rajnagar, Nanjangud, Gundalpet, and Tirumakudal-Narsipur, 
with head-quarters at Nanjangud \ Heggadadevankote, Hunsur, 
and Yedatore, with head-quarters at Mysore city. 

There are District and Subordinate Judge's courts at Mysore Judicial, 
city, whose jurisdiction extends to Hassan District, besides two 
Munsifs’ courts ; in addition, there are Munsifs at Seringapatam 
and Nanjangud. Dacoity is not infrequent 

The land revenue and total revenue are shown below, in Land 
thousands of rupees : — revenue. 



i88o-r. 

XS90-1. 

190Q-1. 

*9oj-4. 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

10,03 

1S.00 

*5.65 

29,00 

19, or 
33>40 

19,20 

34,75 

i 


The revenue survey and settlement were introduced in the 
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west in 1884, in the north and east between 1886 and 1890, 
in the south between 1891 and 1896. The incidence of land 
revenue per acre of cultivated area in 1903-4 was Rs. 1-4-6. 
The average assessment per acre on ‘dry’ land is R. 0-12-1 
(maximum scale Rs. 2-4-0, minimum scale R. o-i-o) ; on 
‘wet’ land, Rs. 5-3-1 1 (maximum scale Rs. ii, minimum 
scale R. 0-4-0); on garden land, Rs. 3-15-6 (maximum scale 
Rs. 15, minimum scale Rs. 1-8-0). 

Local In 1903-4, besides the Mysore city municipal board, there 

boards. were seventeen municipalities — Hunsur, Chamrajnagar, Yeda- 
tore, Heggadadevankote, Gundalpet, Nanjangud, Tirumakudal- 
Narsipur, Piriyapatna, Bannur, Talakad, Seringapatam, Mandya, 
Krishnarajpet, Malavalli, Nagamangala, Melukote, and French 
Rocks — with a total income of Rs. 47,000, and an expenditure 
of Rs. 42,000; and also 8 village unions, converted in 1904 
from previously existing minor municipalities — Sargur, Sosale, 
Saligrama, Mirle, Kalale, Maddur, Palhalli, and Kikkeri — ^with 
a total income and expenditure of Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 18,000. 
Outside the municipal areas, local affairs are managed by the 
District and taluk boards, which had an income of 1-5 lakhs 
and spent i-i lakhs, including Rs. 86,000 on roads and 
buildings. 

Police and The police force in 1903-4 included 2 superior officers, 
jails. jgj subordinate officers, and 1,210 constables. Of these, 
46 officers and 275 constables formed the city police; and 
3 officers and 49 constables the special reserve. The Mysore 
jail has accommodation for 447 prisoners. The daily average 
in 1904 was 200.1 In the 14 lock-ups the average daily number 
of prisoners was 17. 

Education. The percentage of literate persons in 1901 was 20-1 for the 
city and 3-1 for the District (7-3 males and o«6 females). The 
number of schools increased from 675 with 22,346 pupils ip 
1890-1 to 778 with 23,126 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there 
were 766 schools (458 public and 308 private), with 22,853 
pupils, of whom 3,379 were girls. 

Medical. Besides the general hospital at Mysore city, there are 
23 dispensaries in the District, at which 250,000 patients were 
treated in 1904, of whom 2,300 were in-patients, the number 
of beds available being 69 for men and 60 for women. The 
total expenditure was ]^. 82,000, 

The number of persons vaccinated in 1904 was 13,896, or 
1 1 per I5O00 of the population. 

Mysore Taluk. — Central taluk of Mysore District, Mysore 
State, lying between 12® 7' and 12® 27' N. and 76® 28' and 


Vaccma- 

tion. 
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76° 50' E., with an area of 306 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 133,840, compared with 134,684 in 1891, the de- 
crease being chiefly due to plague. The taluk contains Mysore 
City (population, 68,111), the head-quarters, and 163 villages. 
The land revenue demand in 1903—4 was Rs. 1,40,000. The 
north-west angle is bounded by the Cauvery and Lakshman- 
tlrtha, but the main drainage flows south to the Kabbani. 
The country is undulating, and the principal height is the 
Chamundi hill (3,489 feet). Channels from the Cauvery and 
I/akshmantIrtha irrigate some villages in the east and north- 
west. There are many tanks. The ‘ wet ’ lands have generally 
very good soil. The * dry ’ lands vary, but are mostly shallow 
and stony. Coco-nut, areca-nut, betel-vines, plantains, and 
vegetables are largely grown around Mysore. 

Hunsur Taliils:. — ^Western taluk of Mysore District, Mysore 
State, lying between 12° 8' and 12® 35' N. and 75® 55' and 
76® 31' E., with an area of 660 square miles. The popula- 
tion in 1901 was 115,928, compared with 1x3,271 in 1891. 
The taluk contains two towns, Hunsur (population, 6,673), 
the head-quarters, and Piriyapatna (3,872) ; and 412 villages. 
The land revenue demand in 1903—4 was Rs. 1,57,000. The 
Cauvery forms part of the western boundary. The Lakshman- 
tlrtha runs through the south and east, and is crossed by 
several dams, from which channels are taken off. The 
principal hill is that of Bettadpur (4,389 feet). Westwards 
are low ranges, from which commences the great forest belt 
of the south-west of the District. The surface is very undulat- 
ing. The north, centre, and east are open, with scrub jungle 
in places, and wild date-palms in the hollows. Much of the 
soil is rich red, with black soil in the north. Two * dry ’ crops 
are raised in the year, especially in the south-west. Superior 
tobacco is grown near Bettadpur. Grazing is exceptionally 
good. 

ITedatore. — North-western taluk of Mysore District, Mysore 
State, lying between 12® 24' and 12® 39' N. and 76® 8' and 
76® 30' E., with an area of 236 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 82,330, compared with 74,262 in 1891. The 
taluk contains three towns, Saligrama (population, 2,744), 
Yedatore (2,706), the head-quarters, and Mirle (2,602) ; and 177 
villages- The land revenue demand in 1903—4 was Rs. 1,97,000. 
The Cauvery ruxis through the taluk from north-west to south- 
east, receiving the Hemavati from the north, and the Laksh- 
mantirtha from the south. The great feature of the taluk is 
the irrigation from river channels drawn from dams on the 
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Cauvery. There is also a dam on the Lakshmantlrtha. 
About 140 tanks exist, 10 of which are large. The country is 
gently undulating, with neither hills nor jungle. Low scrub 
is met with on high ground, and sometimes groves of wild 
date-palms occur in the valleys. The soil is not of a high 
class. Only one crop of rice is raised in the year. Rdgi 
is the principal ‘ dry ’ crop. Tobacco is grown at Byadarhalli. 
The areca gardens suffered greatly in the famine of 1878. 

Krislinarajpet. — Northern tdiuk of Mysore District, Mysore 
State, lying between 12® 25' and 12® 52' N. and 76® 20' and 
76° 40' E,, with an area of 425 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 102,816, compared with 91,453 in 1891. The 
taluk contains two towns, Krishnarajpet (population, 2,131), the 
head-quarters, and Kikkeri (1,490) ; and 373 villages. The land 
revenue demand in 1903—4 was Rs. 1,89,000. The Hemavati 
runs through the west of the taluk from north to south into 
the Cauvery, which forms the southern boundary. In the east 
are several rocky hills. Five channels are drawn from the 
Hemavati, and many large tanks are used for irrigation. The 
soil is red and fertile in the low groimds, but grey and sandy 
in the uplands, especially to the east. A coarse rice is grown 
in the east without irrigation. Coco-nut, betel-vine, and 
plantain gardens are productive. Much sugar-cane is grown. 
Silk cloths are made at Sindughatta. 

Nagamangala. — Northern taluk of Mysore District, Mysore 
State, lying between 12® 40' and 13® 3' N. and 76® 35' and 
76® 56' E., with an area of 401 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 76,581, compared with 69,265 in 1891. The 
taluk contains one town, Nagamangala (population, 3,516), 
the head-quarters, and 366 villages. The land revenue demand 
in 1903—4 was Rs. 1,23,000- The Shimsha forms part of the 
eastern boundary, while the Lokapavani has its source in 
the south-west. Rocky hills in the north and west are partly 
covered with scrub jungle. West of Nagamangala is a hill of 
talcose argillite, like potstone, used for pencils. There are 
about 130 tanks, 30 of them being large. The soil is generally 
poor and rdgi is the staple crop. Rice is almost the only 
* wet ’ crop. The areca gardens were destroyed in the famine 
of 1878, but some coco-nut trees survived. Sheep are abun- 
dant. Fine draught bullocks are bred, Karadihalli being the 
centre for the breed of Hallikar cattle. 

Mandya. — North-eastern tdiuk of Mysore District, Mysore 
State, lying between 12® 26' and 12® 48' N. and 76® 43' and 
77® 8' E., with an area of 450 square miles. The population 
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in 1901 was 115,574, compared with 99,783 in 1891. taluk 

contains two towns, Mandya (population, 4,496), the head- 
quarters, and Maddur (2,597) ; and 300 villages. The land 
revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,74,000. The Shimsha 
runs through the east of the taluk from north to south. It is 
dammed north of Maddur, and feeds several miles of channels 
for irrigation. The country is gently undulating, moderately 
wooded, and contains no jungle. The ‘diy^ crop soils are poor 
and gravelly, especially in the uplands to the north. Good red 
soil occurs in the centre and east of the Shimsha. The soils of 
* wet ’ lands are of fine quality. Rice is the principal * wet ’ 
crop. There is a good deal of mulberry in the east. The areca 
gardens were ruined in the famine of 1878. Inferior crops are 
grown after the harvest and ploughed in for manuring the rice- 
fields. Sheep are numerous, and a superior kind of blanket 
is made at Mandya and other places. Silkworms are largely 
reared, the cocoons being sent to Channapatna for reeling. 

Seringapatam T 3 . 1 uk. — Central taluk of Mysore District, 
Mysore State, including the French Rocks sub-/J/w^, and lying 
between 12® 18' and 12° 44' N. and 76® 32' and 76° 55' E., 
with an area of 274 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 88,691, compared with 85,242 in 1891. The taluk con- 
tains four towns, Seringapatam (population, 8,584), the head- 
quarters, Melxjkote (3,129), French Rocks (1,936), and 
PsQhalli (1,793) I 2.nd 210 villages. The land revenue de- 
mand in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,07,000. The Cauvery runs through 
the south firom west to east, receiving the LokapEvani from 
the north. A line of hills runs north from the Cauvery, the 
prominent peaks of which are Karighatta (2,697 feet), French 
Rocks (2,882 feet), and Yadugiri (3,579 feet) at Melukote. 
The country, rising gradually on both sides of the Cauvery, 
is naturally fertile, and is irrigated by fine channels from the 
river, taken off from five or six dams. Rice and sugar-cane 
are generally grown. In the north-east are a few poorly 
populated wild tracts. The best gardens are those supplied 
by the channels. 

Blalavalli Taluk. — Eastern taluk of Mysore District, Mysore 
State, lying between 12° 13' and X2® 33' N. and 76® 54^^ and 
77*® 20' E., with an area of 391 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 101,779, compared with 85,910 in 1891. The 
taluk contains one town, Malavalli (population, 7,270), the 
head-quarters, and 231 villages. The land revenue demand 
in 1903—4 was Rs. 97,000. The Cauvery forms part of the 
southern boundary, receiving from the north the Shimsha, 
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into which all the waters of the taluk flow. About the middle 
of the southern boundary are situated the Falls of the Cauvery, 
on either side of the island of Sivasamudram. The taluk 
generally is an undulating plain, except in the south-east, 
where there are a State forest and several high hills, including 
Kabbaldurga (3,507 feet). In the south-west is Kundurbetta 
(3,129 feet). The soil is rocky and shallow in the south-east 
and north-west, generally red mixed with sand elsewhere, and 
improves in the south-west, where there is some black soil. 
Mulberry is the chief garden crop. Some land is irrigated by 
channels- The Cauvery Power-works at Sivasamudram have 
recently attracted population. 

Tirtimakudal-Narsipur. — Central of Mysore District, 

Mysore State, lying between r2® 6' and X2® 26' N. and 76® 47' 
and 77® 8' E., with an area of 225 square miles. The popula- 
tion in 1901 was 87,680, compared with 83,454 in 1891. The 
taluk contains four towns, Bannur (population, 5,119), 
Talakad (3,857), Tirumakudal-Narsipur (2,406), the head- 
quarters, and Sosale (1,989); and 125 villages. The land 
revenue demand in 1903—4 was Rs. 1,47,000. The Cauvery 
runs through the taluk from north-west to south-east, receiving 
in the centre the Kabbani from the west. An unbroken belt 
of * wet ’ cultivation lies on both sides of the Cauvery, which 
is here a wide shallow river with sandy bed. Black soil 
abounds along its banks and in the lowlands, but in the 
uplands to the west the soil is very poor. Much of the rice 
land is indm^ or revenue-free. There are a few isolated rocky 
hills. 

Nanjangud Taluk. — Central taluk of Mysore District, 
Mysore State, lying between 11° 51' and 12® 14' N. and 
76® 27' and 76° 56' E., with an area of 384 square miles. 
The population in 1901 was 108,173, compared with 97,374 
in 189 1. The taluk contains two towns, Nanjangud (popula- 
tion, 5,991), the head-quarters, and Kalale (2,500) ; and 206 
villages- The land revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. x, 7 1,000. 
The Kabbani runs through the north of the taluk from west 
to east, receiving from the south the Nugu and the Gundal. 
Jbla is much grown. Gold-mining was commenced at Wola- 
gere, south-west of Nanjangud, but has been stopped on 
account of the poor prospects. In the north-west are quarries 
of potstone'intermixed with schistose mica. 

Yelandixr . — ~ydgzr in the south-east of Mysore District, 
Mysore State, lying between ir° 53' and 12® 8' N. and 76® 59' 
and 77® ii' E., with an area of X02 square miles. The popula- 
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tion in 1901 was 35,2^1, compared with 31,784 in 1891. The 
jdgir contains one town, Yelandur, the head-quarters, and 
twenty-seven villages. This small but rich tract is one of the 
most fertile and densely populated in Mysore. On the east 
the Biligiri-rangan Hills (highest peak 4,195 feet) run for 
about 10 miles north and south, covered with valuable forest 
and inhabited by the wild Sholigas. The rest of the jdgir^ 
north-west of these hills, is one compact level stretch of land, 
traversed from south to north by the Honnu-hole or Suvam- 
avati, the sole source of irrigation. Except at the foot of the 
hills, the best quality of black soil prevails. In the east near 
the hills the soil is also good, being red and sandy. The 
garden crops are chiefly betel-vine, areca-nut, coco-nut, and 
mulberry, the latter grown in all kinds of land. Sugar-cane is 
irrigated from the larger tanks, and rice from the smaller. 
Jola is the staple ‘ dry ’ crop. There is very little rdgi. Much 
silk is produced and piece-goods are made ; also brass lamps 
and vessels at Yeragamballi. The goods are principally sold 
at the markets of Santemarahalli (Chamrajnagar taluk) and 
Kollegal (Coimbatore District). The Ganga, Chola, and 
Hoysala kings in turn ruled this part of the country. It was 
included in a principality called Padinad or Hadinad, and so 
continued under Vijayanagar. The last Raja was in alliance 
with the Mysore and Kalale chiefs, his daughter being married 
to one of the latter. The Yelandur pandit was Chikka Deva 
Raja’s faithful companion during his captivity at Hangala, 
before he came to the Mysore throne in 1672. The Lingayat 
poet Shadakshara-deva, who wrote the RqpcLsekharavildsa in 
1657 and other well-known poems, belonged to the Danagtir 
math near Yelandur. In 1807 Yelandur was conferred as 
a jdgir on the Diwan Purnaiya for his eminent services to the 
State, and it is now held by his descendants, the recent Diwan 
of Mysore being the head of the family. Yelandur town, the 
chief place in the jdgir, stands on the Honnu-hole, and has 
a population ( 1 90 1 ) of 3, 803, An inscription of the seventeenth 
century explains the name as Yeleyindur, ‘ town of the young 
moon.’ It is a thriving place, with many well-to-do inhabitants, 
and contains the jdgirddr^s residence and a Gaurisvara temple, 
with good carving. 

Chamrajnagar Talulc. — South-eastern taluk of Mysore 
District, Mysore State, lying between ii® 40' and 12° 8' N. 
and 76® 43' and 77*^ 12' E., with an area of 487 square miles. 
The population in 1901 was 110,196, compared with 91,250 
in 1891. The taluk contains one town, Chamrajnagar 
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(population, 5,793), the head-quarters, and 190 villages. The 
land revenue demand in 1903—4 was Rs. 1,57,000. The taluk is 
watered by the Honnu-hole or Suvamavati, which flows from 
beyond the south border north into the Yelandur jdglr. It is 
crossed by two dams, from which channels are taken off. Tem- 
porary dams are also made when the river is low, and many large 
tanks are thus fed. The whole taluk is remarkably rich and 
fertile, a fine well-watered level plain, stretching away north-west 
from the Biligiri-rangan Hills, which form the eastern and 
southern boundary. The soils range from black and rich red 
to poor and gravelly, the latter lying in the west. Jbla is the 
staple ^ dry ’ crop. Mulberry is grown without irrigation in 
the black soil. There is no cotton and little sugar-cane. The 
gardens of areca-nut, coco-nut, and betel-vine on the banks of 
the river are very fine. Some coffee is grown under European 
management. The wild date-tree is very prolific, and fills all 
the hollows. The original elephant kheddas are in the forests 
to the south-east. 

Gundalpet. — Southern taluk of Mysore District, Mysore 
State, lying between ii® 36' and 12® i' N. and 76° 24' and 
76° 52' E., with an area of 535 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 74^^97, compared with 63,036 in 1891. The 
taluk contains one town, Gundalpet (population, 4,065), the 
head-quarters, and 155 villages. The land revenue demand 
in 1903—4 was Rs. 91,000. The west and south are occupied 
by extensive forests, separated from the inhabited portions by 
ranges of hills running parallel with these boundaries and cul- 
minating in the Gopalswami Betta, situated at the angle where 
they diverge. The Gundal river flows through the taluk from 
south to north and has a dam for irrigation. The Moyar runs 
along the south boundary, but in a very sunken bed. Jola is 
the staple ‘ dry ' crop, and rd^ is also grown. The area under 
‘ wet ^ crops is small, but a superior rice is raised under the 
Vijayapur tank, and betel-leaf of a special quality and value 
is largely grown. Wild date groves abound on the banks of 
the Gundal and its feeders. 

Heggadadevankote. — South-western taluk of Mysore Dis- 
trict, Mysore State, lying between ii'" 44' and 12° 12' N. and 
76° 7' and 76® 31' E., with an area of 620 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 61,416, compared with 61,226 in 1891. 
The taluk contains two towns, Sargur (population, 2,284) and 
Heggadadevankote (1,298), the head-quarters; and 276 villages. 
The land revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 69,000. The 
greater x>art is forest, especially in the west and south, which 
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are bordered by Coorg and Wynaad. In the Kakankote 
State forest are the principal elephant kheddas. The east is 
mountainous. The Kabbani flows with a tortuous course from 
south-west to north-east, where it is joined by the Nugu, which 
runs through the east. The latter has a dam, but the principal 
irrigation channel is from a dam on the LakshmantTrtha in 
the Hunsur taluk. Red and dark-brown soils are general, and 
two crops of rdgt are often produced in the year. ‘ Wet ’ culti- 
vation is limited, partly owing to the unhealthiness of the 
irrigated tracts. This country was the ancient Punnata, 
mentioned as Pounnata by Ptolemy, who describes it as con- 
taining beryl. 

BannxLr. — Town in the Tirumakudal-Narsipur taluk of 
Mysore District, Mysore, situated in 12® 20' N. and 76® 52' E., 
16 miles south-east of Seringapatam. Population (1901), 5,119. 
The Sanskrit name was Vahnipura, which became Banniyur, 
and now Bannur. This was an important place in the eighth 
and tenth centuries under the Gangas. In the twelfth century 
it was a great agrahara named Jananathachaturvedimangala, 
with 1,200 Brahmans. Under Vijayanagar rule grants were 
made there by the Mysore Rajas and local chiefs. The 
municipality dates from 1899. The receipts and expenditure 
during the two years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 2,100 and 
Rs. r,7oo. In 1903-4 they were Rs. r,8oo and Rs. 1,000. 

Bettadpur Hill. — Isolated conical hill, 4,389 feet high, in 
the Hunsur taluk of Mysore District, Mysore, situated in 
12® 27' N. and 76® 7' E. On the summit is a temple of 
Annadani Mallik^juna, the family god of the Changalva 
kings. At the foot of the hill is Bettadpur village, a settlement 
of the Sanketi Brahmans. 

Chamrajnagar. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Mysore District, Mysore, situated in ii® 55' N. and 
76° 56^^ E., 22 miles south-east of Nanjangud railway station. 
Population (1901), 5,973- The former name of the town was 
Arakottara, and a Jain basti was built here in 1117. The 
present name was given in 1818 by the Mysore Raja, whose 
father was bom here. The Raja built the large Cbamarajesvara 
temple and dedicated the town to his father’s memory. It is 
a thriving place, in a fertile plain of black soil. To the east lies 
the populous suburb of Ramasamudram, near to which are the 
ruins of an ancient city said to be Manipur. The municipality 
dates from 1873. receipts and expenditure during the ten 

years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 1,900 and Rs. 2,000. In 
1903-4 they were Rs. 3,800 and,Rs. 3,900. 
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Gop 3 . 1 swami Betta. — Hill, 4,770 feet high, in the Gun- 
dalpet taluk of Mysore District, Mysore, situated in 1 43' 
and 76° 35' E. The base is about 16 miles in circuit and the 
ascent is about 3 miles. The hill is generally enveloped in 
clouds and mist, whence its name of Himavad Gopalswami, 
but when clear it commands an extensive view over Mysore 
and the Wynaad. The Puranic name is Kamaladri, or 
Dakshina Govardhangiri. It abounds in springs. About the 
eleventh century it was fortified by the Nava Danayaks, 
and from the end of the fifteenth to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century was the stronghold of the Kote or Betta- 
dakote chiefs, who were also rulers of the Nilgiris. The temple 
of Gopalswami (Vishnu), inside the fort, is visited by pilgrims. 

Htinsiir Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Mysore District, Mysore, situated in 18' N. and 
76° 18' E., on the Lakshmantlrtha, 28 miles west of Mysore 
city. Population (1901), 6,673. It is the seat of the Amrit 
Mahal cattle-breeding establishment, and till 1864 had a large 
tannery, blanket manufactory, and timber-yard, maintained by 
the Madras Commissariat. There are now extensive private 
coffee-pulping works and saw-mills, under European manage- 
ment. The municipality dates from 1872. The receipts and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 averaged 
Es. 6,000. In 1903—4 they were Rs. 5,400 and Rs. 8,700. 

Kabbaldiirga. — Fortified conical hill, 3,507 feet high, in 
the Malavalli t^uk of Mysore District, Mysore, situated in 
12® 30' N. and 77*^ 18' E. The sides are very precipitous, and 
the summit is accessible only on one side, where some notches 
are cut in the solid rock. It was a penal settlement for State 
prisoners under the Hindu and Musalman dynasties. The 
poisonous water and noxious climate, aided by unwholesome 
food, soon ended the lives of the victims confined on it* The 
unfortunate Chama Raja and his wife were sent here by the 
Dalavayi Devaraj in 1734, and Morari Rao, the Maratha 
chief of Gooty, by Haidar AIX, who gave the place the name 
of Jafarabad. In 1864 the guns were destroyed and the 
guards removed. 

Kalale. — ^Village in the Nanjangud taluk of Mysore District, 
Mysore, situated in 12° 4' N. and 76^ 40' E., 3 miles south- 
west of Nanjangud* Population (1901), 2,500. The place 
is historically interesting as the ancestral domain of the 
Dalavayis of Mysore. It is said to have been founded in 
1504 by a connexion of the Vijayanagar family. After the 
Mysore Rajas acquired Seringapatam in 16x0, they formed an 
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alliance with the Kalale family, by which the latter furnished 
the Dalavayi, or hereditary minister and general of the State* 
while Mysore furnished the Kartar (Curtur in old English 
documents) or ruler. latterly the Dalavayis rendered the 
Rajas subservient to their interests, but were in their turn 
displaced by Haidar All. The municipality formed in 1899 
was converted into a Union in 1904. The receipts and 
expenditure during the two years ending 190X averaged 
Rs. 1,990 and Rs. 650. In 1903-4 they were Rs. 870 and 
Rs. 2,800. 

Maddilr. — Town in the Mandya taluk of Mysore District, 
Mysore, situated in 12^ 35' N. and 77° 3' E., on the Mysore 
State Railway, near the right bank of the Shimsha. Population 
(1901), 2,597- The name is properly Marudur. Under the 
Gangas it was included in Chikka Gangavadi, and in the 
eleventh century was under the Cholas. Early in the twelfth 
century the Hoysala king Vishnuvardhana granted it to the 
Srlvaishnava Brahmans as a agrahdra. He also made the 
Maddur tank, and built the Varadaraja temple. The fort 
was taken by Mysore in 1617, and was rebuilt by Haidar, but 
dismantled in 1791 by Lord Cornwallis in his march on 
Seringapatam. The fine bridge over the Shimsha was 
completed in 1850, and since 1882 has been used for the 
railway as well as the road. The municipality dates from 
1884, but was converted into a Union in 1904. The receipts 
and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 averaged 
Rs, 670 and Rs. 800. In 1903-4 they were Rs. 850 and 
Rs, 1,200. 

Malavaili Town. — Head-quarters of ih^idhtk of the same 
name in Mysore District, Mysore, situated in 12° 23' N. and 
77® 4' E., 18 miles south of Maddur railway station. Popula- 
tion (1901), 7,270- In the seventeenth century it was an 
important place, with a large fort, now ruinous. Haidar Ali 
gave Malavaili as a jdgir to his son Tipu, who planted a large 
fruit garden near the tank, which is now occupied by paddy- 
fields. To the west of the town took place the battle in which 
Tipu Sultan was defeated by the British in 1799. After the 
action he had the place destroyed, to prevent its being of 
any use to the British- The establishment of the Cauvery 
Power-works at Sivasamudram has revived the importance of 
Malavaili. A small Faith Mission has a station here. The 
municipality dates from r873. The receipts and expenditure 
during the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs, 1,700. In 
1903—4 they were Rs. 2,roo and Rs. i,6qo. 
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Melukote. — Sacred town in the Seringapatam taluk of 
Mysore District, Mysore, situated in i2°4i'N. and 76® 39' E., 
on the Yadugiri hills, 16 miles north of French Rocks railway 
station. Population (1901), 3,129. It is the seat of the 
Snvaishnava YatirSlja math^ founded by the reformer Ramanuja, 
who, fleeing from persecution by the Chola king, took up his 
residence here for twelve years at the beginning of the twelfth 
century. He converted the Hoysala king, Bitti Deva of 
Mysore, from the Jain faith, and received from him a grant of 
all the country north and south of the Cauvery, afterwards 
known as Ashtagrama. In the fourteenth century Melukote 
suffered at the hands of the Musalmans on their destruction 
of Dorasamudra, the Hoysala capital. The king retired to 
Tondanur, now ToNNtjR, at the southern foot of the Yadugiri 
hills. The place was rebuilt about 1460 by the chief of 
Nagamangala, but in 1771 was sacked by the Marathas after 
their defeat of Haidar at Chinkurali. The principal temple, 
a large square building and very plain, is that of Cheluvapille- 
raya or Krishna. More striking is that of Narasimha, placed 
on the very summit of the rock. From the early part of the 
seventeenth century Melukote was under the special patronage 
of the RSLjEs of Mysore. The inhabitants are mostly Brahmans, 
of whom 400 are attached to the great temple, some of them 
being men of learning. There are also numerous temple 
servants of Sudra extraction, musicians, dancing-girls, and 
Satanis. Some weavers and shopkeepers are the only persons 
who live by industry. Two classes of Holeyas or outcastes, 
called Tirukula and Jambavakula, have the privilege of entering 
the temple once a year to pay their devotions, in return for 
their people having helped Ramanuja to recover the image of 
Krishna when it was carried off to Delhi by the Muhammadans. 
Cloths of good quality are made here, and fragrant fans of 
kkas-‘kkas grass. A fine white clay, said to have been dis- 
covered by EmberumanSr or Ramanuja, is used for making 
the nama or sect mark on the forehead, and is transported 
to distant places for that purpose, even to Benares. The 
municipality dates from 1881- The receipts and expenditure 
during the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 1,400 and 
Rs. 1,600. In T903-4 they were Rs. 1,600 and Rs. 1,400. 

Mysore City. — ^The dynastic capital of the Mysore State, 
and residence of the Maharaja ; also head-quarters of the 
District and fdluk of the same name. It is situated in 
12® 18' N. and 76® 40' E., at the north-west base of the 
Chamundi hill, on the Mysore State Railway, The population 
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fell from 74,048 in 1891 to 68,111 in igoxj the decrease being 
due to plague. The city covers an area of 7^ square miles, 
and is divided into s^ymmuhaiias : namely^ the Fort, Lashkar, 
Devaraj, Krishnaraj, Mandiy Chamaraj, and Nazarabad^ The 
original city is built in a valley formed by two ridges running 
north and south. In recent years it has been completely 
transformed by extensions to the north and west, and by the 
erection of many fine public buildings ; but the old parts were 
very crowded and insanitary- A special Board of Trustees for 
improvements was formed in 1903^ and Mysore promises to 
become a very handsome city in course of time. It is admin- 
istered by a municipality, which in 1903—4 had an income of 
2-2 lakhs, of which i-2 lakhs was derived from taxes and 
Rs. 65,000 frcwn octroi. The expenditure was 2-2 lakhs, 
including Rs. 59,000 on public works, Rs. 31,000 on con- 
servancy, and Rs. 10,000 on education and charitable grants. 
Even in the past important sanitary measures have been carried 
out. In 1886 a complete system of drainage was provided for 
the fort, and the precincts of the palace were opened out and 
improved. One of the most beneficial undertakings was the 
filling in of the portentous great drain known as Pumaiya’s 
Nullah, originally excavated in the time of that minister with the 
object of bringing the water of the sacred Cauvery into Mysore. 
It did not fulfil this purpose, and simply remained a very deep 
and large noisome sewer. Its place has now been taken by 
a fine wide road, called (after the Gaikwar of Baroda) the 
Sayaji Rao Road, flanked on either side by ranges of two-storeyed 
shops of picturesque design^ called the Lansdowne Bazars. At 
the same time a pure w»^ater-supply was provided by the 
formation of the Kukarhalli reservoir towards the high ground 
on the west, from which water was laid on to all parts of the 
city in iron mains. This has since been supplemented by a 
high-level reservoir, the water in which is drawn from the 
Cauvery river near Anandur, and forced up with the aid of 
turbines erected there. The new quarter, called (after the late 
Mah^aja) Chamarajapura, more than doubled the area of the 
city. Conspicuous on the high ground to the west are the 
public offices, surmounted by a dome, standing in the wooded 
grounds of Gordon Park. Other prominent buildings in the 
vicinity are the Victoria Jubilee Institute, the MaharSja’s 
College, and the Law Courts. In 1897 the old palace in the 
fort was partially destroyed by fire ; and this has given occasion 
for the erection of a new palace ont the same spot of more 
modern design, constructed of durable and less combustible 
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materials. The opportunity has been taken to introduce some 
of the handsome porphyries and other ornamental stones* found 
in Mysore, and stone-carvings on the lines of the famous 
ancient sculptured temples of the State are being used. 
Altogether, the new palace now approaching completion bids 
fair to be notable for its architecture and decorative features. 
The fort, which is the original nucleus of the city, is quad- 
rangular, three of the sides being about 450 yards in length, 
and the remaining or south side somewhat longer. The palace 
in the interior was crowded round with houses, principally 
occupied by retainers. But open spaces have now been 
formed, and further improvements will follow the completion 
of the new building. 

Mysore itself (properly Mahisur, ^ buffalo town ’) is no doubt 
a place of great antiquity, as it gave its name to the country 
as Mahisa-mandala in the time of Asoka in the third century 
B. c., and appears as Mahishmati in the Mahabharata. Maisur- 
nad is mentioned in inscriptions of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. The original fort is said to have been built in 1524. 
But the modem town, even before the extensive rebuilding of 
recent years, could not boast of any great age. Though Mysore 
was the ancestral capital of the State, it was superseded by 
Seringapatam, which was the seat of the court from 1610 till 
the downfall of Tipu Sultan in 1799. The latter ruler had 
demolished the fort, and conveyed the stones to a neighbouring 
site called Nazarabad, where he intended to erect a new fort. 
On the restoration of the Hindu Raj in 1799, stones were 
taken back and the fort rebuilt. At the same time the recently 
destroyed palace was erected, and the court removed to 
Mysore. Thus few standing remains can claim to be older 
than about a hundred years. Interesting buildings are the 
house occupied by Colonel Wellesley (the future Duke of 
Wellington), and the Residency (now called Government 
House), erected in 1805 in the time of Sir John Malcolm by 
Major De Havilland. This has lately been much altered and 
extended. 

Nanjangud Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the 
same name in Mysore District, Mysore, situated in 12° 7' N. and 
76® 41' E., near the Kabbani, on the Mysore State Railway. 
The population fell from 7,292 in 1891 to 5,991 in 190X, 
owing to plague. Early in the eleventh century the town seems 
to have been held by Danayaks belonging to Bettadakote on 
the Gopalswami Betta. The place is noted for the temple of 
Nanjundesvara, which was endowed in the fifteenth century by 
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the Ummattur chief, in the sixteenth century by the Vijaya- 
nagar kings, and latterly, in the nineteenth century, by the 
Mysore Rajas. The municipality dates from 1873. The 
receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 9,800 and Rs. 11,000. In 1903—4 they were 
Rs. 6,300 and Rs. 7,900. 

Piriy§.patna. — Town in the Hunsur taluk of Mysore 
District, Mysore, situated in 12® 20' N. and 76® 6' E., 13 miles 
from Hunsur. Population (1901), 3,872. Its original name 
was Singapattana, but the king who built the fort of stone and 
extended the place in the sixteenth century named it after 
himself. It was in the possession of the Changalva kings of 
Nanjarajpatna (in Coorg) till 1644, when it was taken by 
Mysore. The Coorg Raja was confined here in the time of 
Tipu Sultan, but the fort was dismantled by the British on 
their advance against Seringapatam in 1791- The town is 
inhabited chiefly by traders, who export cotton, tobacco, and 
other commodities to Coorg, Cannanore, &c. A pack of 
hounds is maintained in the neighbourhood, which is regularly 
hunted by planters from Coorg and others. The municipality 
dates from 1898. The receipts and expenditure during the 
three years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 1,100 and Rs. 900. In 
1903-4 they were Rs. 2,100 and Rs, 1,700. 

Seringapatam Town (properly Srirangapattand), — Head- 
quarters of the taluk of the same name in Mysore District, 
Mysore, situated in i2®25'N. and 76®42'E., on an island in 
the Cauvery, 10 miles north-east of Mysore city. The popula- 
tion fell from 12,553 in 1891 to 8,584 in xgoi, chiefly owing to 
plague. The island on which the town stands is about 3 miles 
long and about i in breadth. 

In the earliest ages Gautama Rishi is said to have had 
a hermitage here, and worshipped the god Ranganatha, whose 
temple is the principal building in the fort. The Gautama 
ksheira is a small island west of Seringapatam, where the river 
divides. Under two large boulders is the Rishi’s cave, now 
closed up. In 894, during the reign of the Ganga kings, one 
Tirumalayya appears to have founded the temples of Ranga- 
natha and Tirumala on the island, then overrun with jungle, 
and, enclosing them with a wall, called the place Sri-Rangapura. 
About II 17 the country on both sides of the Cauvery was 
bestowed by the Hoysala king on the reformer Ramanuja, who 
formed the Ashtagrama or ‘ eight townships ’ there, appoint- 
ing over them his own agents under the designation of 
Prabhus and Hebbars. In 1454 the Hebbar of Nagamangala, 
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descended from one of these, obtained permission from the 
Vijayanagar king to erect a fort, and was appointed governor 
of the district, with the title of Danayak. His descendants 
held it till 1495, when it passed into the direct possession of 
the Vijayanagar kings, who made it the seat of a viceroy known 
as the Sri Ranga Rayal. In 1610 the Vijayanagar viceroy was 
ousted by the Raja of Mysore, who made Seringapatam his 
capital. It was besieged on a number of occasions, but 
without success, the enemy being either repulsed or bought off. 
The most memorable of these sieges were : in 1638 by the 
Bijapur army ] in 1646 by Sivappa Naik of Bednur ; in 1697 
by the Marathas \ in 1732 by the Nawab of Arcot; in 1755 by 
the Subahdar of the Deccan; and in 1757 and 1759 ^7 
Marathas. Haidar took possession in 1761, and it was again 
besieged by the Marathas in 1771. In 1792 and 1799 took 
place the two sieges by the British, previous to which the fort 
had been greatly strengthened and extended. On the former 
occasion Tipu Sultan submitted to the terms imposed ; but in 
1799 he prolonged resistance tin the place was captured, losing 
his life during the assault. By this victory Seringapatam 
became the property of the British, who leased it to Mysore 
for Rs. 50,000 a year. At the rendition in 1881 it was given 
up to Mysore, the Bangalore cantonment being taken over 
instead as an * Assigned tract.^ 

The historical interest of the place continues to attract many 
visitors, who view the site of the breach, the ramparts, the 
dungeons in which British prisoners were chained, and other 
parts in the fort itself. Outside the fort, on the east, is the 
Darya Daulat, a pleasure garden, with a lavishly painted 
summer palace of Tipu Sultan’s time, afterwards occupied by 
Colonel Wellesley (the future Duke of Wellington). On the 
walls are elaborate panoramic paintings of the defeat of 
Colonel Baillie at Pollilore in 1780, Haidar and Tipu in 
processions, and numerous representations of Rajas and other 
notabilities- Farther east is the suburb of Ganjam or Shahr 
Ganjam, to populate which Tipu forcibly deported 12,000 
families from Sira. East again of this is the Gumbaz or 
mausoleum of Haidar and Tipu, situated in what was the Lai 
Bagh, another pleasure garden with a palace of which nothing 
now remains. The island is watered by a canal which is 
carried across the south branch of the river by an aqueduct 
constructed by Tipu. In 1804 the Wellesley Bridge was built 
across the eastern branch by the Dlwan Pumaiya, and named 
after the Governor-General. It is an interesting specimen of 
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native architecture, being supported on rough stone pillars let 
into the rock in the bed of the river. 

Since 1882 the railway has run through Seringapatam, the 
fort walls being pierced in two places for it. Several new 
buildings for office purposes have been erected, with a new 
bathing as a memorial to the late Maharaja. These, and 
various municipal improvements, have given the place a more 
prosperous look than it had worn since the removal of the 
British garrison in 1809. The municipality dates from 1871. 
The receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 11,000. In 1903—4 they were Rs. 8,400 and 
Rs. 14,600. 

Sivasamtidram (‘ Sea of Siva ’). — An island in the Cauvery 
river, in the Kollegal taluk of Coimbatore District, Madras, 
situated in 12® 16' N. and 77° 13' E- It has given its name to the 
famous Falls of the Cauvery, which lie on either side of it and 
which are referred to in the account of the river. The stream 
on both sides is very rapid and is fordable in only one place, 
and that with difficulty, even in the hot season. The island is 
thus a place of great natural strength, and was consequently in 
ancient days the site of a considerable town. Tradition ascribes 
the original foundation to a petty king from Malabar in the 
sixteenth century. His son and grandson held it after him, 
and it was then deserted for some years until reoccupied by a 
Mysore chieftain called Ganga Raya. Some picturesque stories 
were gleaned about him and his successors by Buchanan^ 
when he visited the place in 1800. They seem to have greatly 
extended the fortifications, remains of three lines of which still 
exist, to have built the temples and palaces with the ruins of 
which the island is strewn, and to have bridged the two arms 
of the river which surround it. The place remained in their 
family for only three generations, and they were then forcibly 
dispossessed by another local chieftain. The town shortly 
afterwards fell into ruins. In 1800 it was inhabited only by 
two Muhammadam hermits, other people being afraid of the 
demons and tigers which were declared to haunt it. In t8x8 
it was granted to a native gentleman named Ramaswami 
Mudaliyar, who cleared away the jungle with which it had 
become overgrown and rebuilt the old bridges leading to it. 
Two temples, which are elaborately sculptured and contain 
inscriptions, still stand on the island. There is also the tomb 
of Pir Wall, a Muhammadan saint, which is much reverenced 
by Musalmans and is the scene of a large annual festival. 

^ Mysore^ Canara^ and Mcdabar^ vol. i, p. 406 ff. C^adras reprint, 1870.) 
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Somnathptir. — Village in the Tirumakudal-Narsipur tdhik 
of Mysore District, Mysore, situated in 12® 1 6' N. and 76*^ 53' E., 
on the east bank of the Cauvery, 12 miles from Seringapatam. 
Population (1901), 1,468. It is noted for the Chenna-Kesava 
temple, the most complete existing example of the ornate 
Chalukyan style, erected in 1269 by Soma, an officer under 
the Hoysala king Narasimha III. He also founded the agra- 
hdra that formerly surrounded it. Though not on the scale 
of the Halebid and Belur temples, it rivals them in the per- 
fection of its sculpture, and is one of the chief architectural 
monuments of the Mysore country. 

Talakad. — ^Town in the Tirumakudal-Narsipur taluk of 
Mysore District, Mysore, situated in 12° ii' N. and 77° 2' E., 
on the north bank of the Cauvery, 28 miles south-east of 
Mysore city. Population {1901), 3,857. The Sanskrit form 
of the name is Talavanapura. It is of great antiquity, having 
been the capital of the Ganga kings from the third to the 
eleventh century. It was then taken by the Cholas, who over- 
threw the Ganga power. Under them it received the name of 
Rajarajapura, after the reigning Chola king. About 1116 it 
was taken by the Hoysalas, who drove the Cholas out of 
Mysore. During their period it contained seven towns and 
five maths. The associated town of Mayilangi or Maiingi, on 
the opposite side of the river, was called Jananathapura. After 
the Hoysala power had come to an end, in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the place passed into the hands of local 
chiefs who were tributary to Vijayanagar. Hither the viceroy 
of Seringapatam retired on being ousted by the Raja of Mysore 
in 1610. According to tradition, the latter -was eager to gain 
possession of a costly jewel belonging to the viceroy’s wife. 
In order to secure it he marched upon Talakad, which was 
taken by escalade. But the Rani threw the jewel into the 
river, and drowned herself opposite Malingi, at the same time 
uttering the threefold curse — ‘ Let Talakad become sand ; let 
Malingi become a whirlpool ; let the Mysore Rajas go without 
heirs,’ The old city of Talakad is now completely buried 
beneath hills of sand, stretching for nearly a mile in length, 
only the tops of two pagodas being visible. More than thirty 
temples are said to lie beneath the sand. That of Klrtti- 
Narayana is occasionally opened with great labour to allow 
access for certain ceremonies. The most imposing temple left 
uncovered by the sand is that of Vedesvara. The yearly 
advance of the sandhills, which drove the inhabitants to 
abandon their homes and retreat farther inland, has been 
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somewhat checked of late by planting creepers and trees. 
But the people do nothing, deeming it useless to fight against 
the curse. A municipality was formed in 1899. The receipts 
and expenditure during the two years ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 800 and Rs, 500. In 1903—4 they were Rs. 1,700 and 
Rs. 1,800. - 

Terakanambi. — Town in the Gundalpet taluk of Mysore 
District, Mysore, situated in ri° 49' N. and 76® 47' E., 7 miles 
east of Gundalpet. Population (igoi), 2,597. The town is 
evidently of great antiquity, though its early history is somewhat 
obscure. There is a general agreement that its name was 
formerly Trikadambapura, and that it grew out of a village 
called Kudugallur, where the kudugaliu or ^ boundary stones ’ 
of three great countries met. On the point of junction 
a temple to Trikadamba was erected, it is said, in the sixth 
century. It probably marked the common boundary of the 
Ganga, Kerala, and Kadamba territories. After the Hoysalas, 
the early Vijayanagar kings added to the city, and the chiefs of 
Ummattur held it. It was taken by the Raja of Mysore in 
1624. The fort was destroyed by the Marathas about 1747. 
There are many deserted temples and disused tanks. Krishna 
Raja III removed the principal god to Mysore, and the im- 
portance of the town has been superseded by Gundalpet. 

Tonniir. — Village in the Seringapatam taluk of Mysore 
District, Mysore, situated in 12° 33' N. and 76® 39'E., 10 miles 
north-west of Seringapatam, Population (1901), 643. The 
name is properly Tondanur. It was to this place that the last 
of the Hoysala kings retired after the destruction of Dora- 
samudra by the Muhammadans in 1326. There is a Musalman 
tomb of the date 1358. Close by is the Moti Talab or *Iake 
of pearls,' a splendid tank formed by the Vaishnava reformer 
Ramanuja early in the twelfth century, and named by him 
Tirumalasagara. Its present name was given it in 1746 by the 
Subahd§.r of the Deccan, who camped here while negotiating 
with Seringapatam. It was breached and -the water drained 
off by Tipu Sultan in 1798, to prevent its being used by the 
enemy besieging Seringapatam. 

Ummattur. — ^Village in the Chamrajnagar taluk of Mysore 
District, Mysore, situated in 12® 4' N. and 76® 54' E., 15 miles 
south-east of Nanjangud railway station. Population (1901), 
2,081. The Rajas of Ummattur were among the most power- 
ful chiefs in the south of Mysore. They had a fort on the 
island of Sivasamudram, where was the temple of their family 
god, and they also held parts of the Nilgiris. At the beginning 
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of the sixteenth century Ganga Raja assumed independence 
and acquired Bangalore District and other tracts, the whole 
being called the Sivasamudram country } and he even claimed 
Penukonda. He was put down by Krishna Raya of Vijaya- 
nagar about 1510, The Ummattur rulers were the earliest rivals 
of the Rajas of Mysore, and on one occasion by a treacherous 
massacre nearly exterminated the Kalale chiefs, who were allies 
of the latter. One infant, however, escaped, and grew up to 
restore the fortunes of his family, and the Kalale chiefs became 
the hereditary Dalavayis of the Mysore State. The Vijayanagar 
viceroy at Seringapatam was disposed to make over his authority 
to the Ummattur chief, who was in some way related to him ; 
but the Mysore Raja secured it in 1610, and in 1613 took 
Ummattur and annexed its possessions to Mysore. It is now 
one of the endowments of the Chamarajesvara temple at 
Chamrajnagar. 

Area and Hassan District. — District in the west of the State of 

boundaries. Mysore, lying between 12® 31' and 13® 33' N. and 75° 23' and 
76® 38' E., with an area of 2,647 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north by Kadur District ; on the east by Tumkur and 
Mysore Districts ; on the south by Coorg ; and on the west by 
the South Kanara District of Madras. 

Physical The main body of the District consists of the Hemavati 

aspects. river basin. The only exceptions are the west of Manjarabad, 
which drains to the Netravati in South Kanara; and the 
Arsikere fdluk, whose waters run north to the Vedavati in 
Chitaldroog District. The Cauvery flows through a small 
portion of the south. The course of the Hemavati is first south 
in Manjarabad, then east from the Coorg border to beyond 
Hole-Narsipur, where it turns south and runs into the Cauvery 
in Mysore District. Its chief tributary is the Yagachi from the 
Belur taluk, which joins it near Gorur in the Hassan taluk. 
The Manjarabad side of the District, resting on the brow of 
the Western Ghats, forms part of the Male-sime or Malnad, the 
* hill country,’ the remainder being Maidan or Bayal-sime, the 
‘ plain country,’ also called Mudu-sime or ‘ east country.’ The 
mountains forming the western limit extend from Jenkalbetta 
in the north to the Bisale ghat in the south, including in the 
grand panorama the superb Jenkalbetta (4,558 feet), Murkan- 
gudda (4,265 feet), Devarbetta (4,206 feet), and the towering 
height of Subrahmanya or Pushpagiri (5,626 feet). Low ranges 
of granitic hills run along the north, through the Belur, Hassan, 
and Arsikere taluks, marking the watershed which separates the 
Kistna and Cauvery river systems. Indrabetta at Sravana 
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Belgola (3,309 feet) is noted for the colossal Jain statue on its 
summit. Some low hills pass through the Hole-Narsipur taluk 
towards Hassan and Channarayapatna. The Malnad or high- 
land region occupies the whole of Manjarabad and the west of 
Belur. It has been thus graphically described : — 

* The country is generally undulating till on approaching the 
Ghats, when it becomes precipitous. Perhaps there is no 
scenery in India more beautiful than the southern part of this 
tract, adjoining the north-west of Coorg. It for the most part 
resembles the richest park scenery in England. Hills covered 
with the finest grass or equally verdant crops of grain, adorned 
and crowned with clumps of noble forest trees, in some instances 
apparently planted most carefully, and certainly with perfect 
taste. The highest and the most beautiful knolls have been 
generally selected as the spots on which to build the small 
maths and other places of worship with which the country 
abounds, and the groves that surround or are in the vicinity of 
these are tended with the greatest care, and the trees composing 
them replaced as they die off or are blown down. The southern 
differs from the more northerly and westerly parts in the absence 
of those dense jungles which obscure the view, and in the soft 
character of the hills, which are in most instances quite free 
from the stunted date, and smooth as the lawn of a villa on the 
Thames. But the whole taluk is beautiful, and less wooded 
than Coorg or Nagar, though greatly partaking of the features 
of both.’ 

The Maidan or lowland tract, forming the largest and most 
populous portion of the District, consists of an undulating plain 
country, generally cultivated, but having extensive kdvals or 
grazing lands. Patches covered with the wild date are common, 
and in some parts are limited tracts of stunted jungle growing 
upon a gravelly, gritty soil. The high-lying lands, particularly 
in the Hassan, Channarayapatna, and Hole-Narsipur taluks^ 
have a singularly bare and bleak appearance, and are frequently 
so stony that they are unfit for cultivation. They form, how- 
ever, good catchment basins for tanks, and the valleys below 
are rich and well wooded. 

Throughout the District, kaolin, felspar, quartz, and other Geology, 
materials suitable for the manufacture of earthenware are 
abundant. Kankar^ a tufaceous nodular limestone, is found in 
many parts, and is the only form of limestone known. It occurs 
in alluvial valleys and on the banks of some streams, under or 
mixed with coloured clay. Potstone, from which the images at 
Halebid are carved, is found at places in the Hassan and BelOr 
taluks. Hematite iron ore is obtained from the Bagadi hills 
in the Arsikere tdluk^ associated with granitic rocks, broken by 
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trap protrusions. Gold-mining was commenced a few years 
ago at Harnhalli and Kempinkote, but has been abandoned 
on account of the poor results obtained. 

The vegetation found in this District is generally the same as 
in Kadur District and in Coorg. The portion occupying the 
Western Ghats (eastern face) possesses a splendid arborescent 
flora perhaps unrivalled in any other part of India. 

The temperature of Hassan is slightly lower than that of 
Bangalore^ the mean reading of the thermometer being 73°, and 
the daily range about 20®. The maximum has reached 98® in 
April, while the minimum has touched 43® in January. The 
heat during the months of March and April is much modified 
by the sea-breeze from the western coast, and by light fogs in 
the mornings and evenings. The temperature of the Malnad 
is some degrees lower, but this scarcely compensates for the 
malaria which is prevalent. European settlers generally suffer 
from fever after the early rains ; but they soon grow acclimatized, 
and are ultimately better able to withstand it than the natives 
themselves, numbers of whom succumb each year to its attacks. 
The annual rainfall at Hassan averages 33 inches. But the 
country bordering on the Western Ghats has a much heavier 
fall ; the annual average at Sakleshpur being 84 inches, and at 
Aigfir as high as 100. Even this is exceeded at some of the 
western coffee estates ; the average at Byakarvalli estate being 
no inches, and at Hulhalli estate 120. During the south-west 
monsoon, May to August, the rainfall is continuous, with a few 
slight breaks. The sone or drizzling rain extends as far as 
Grama, 8 miles east of Hassan, and the condition of the 
surrounding vegetation distinctly shows the lines of demarcation 
which separate the Malnad from the Maidan country. The 
north-east monsoon also reaches the District, and the heavy 
rain in October is of great value in filling the tanks in the 
Maidan. 

The earliest event supported by any evidence was a migra- 
tion of Jains from Ujjain under the leadership of Bhadrabahu, 
in order to escape a dreadful famine of twelve years* duration 
which he had predicted. He was accompanied by Chandra 
Gupta, said to be the great Maurya emperor. While the 
emigrants were on their way to Punnata (south Mysore), 
Bhadrabahu died at Sravana Belgola, attended in his last 
moments by Chandra Gupta, who remained there till his own 
death twelve years later. These occurrences are recorded in 
ancient rock inscriptions at Sravana Belgola, They invested 
the place with a sanctity which led to the well-known Jain 
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settlement there. The country is said to have been prosperous 
and well populated, but to whom it belonged is not stated. 

The Kadambas, whose capital was at Banavasi, were ruling in 
the west of the District in the fourth and fifth centuries, and 
also again in some part of the eleventh. But the greater 
portion of the country was under the Gangas, whose inscrip- 
tions occur in all parts. Their general and minister, Chamunda 
Raya, erected the colossal Jain image of Gomata on the 
highest hill at Sravana Belgola about 983. The Cholas over- 
threw the Ganga power in 1004, and the Changalvas in the 
south-west and the Kongalvas in Arkalgud became subject to 
them. But the rise of the Hoysalas stopped their progress 
farther north. These sprang from a line of chiefs in the 
Western Ghats to the north of Manjarabad, and made 
Dorasamudra (now HalebTd in the Belur taluk) their capital. 
Vishnuvardhana of this line, about xii6, drove the Cholas 
out of Mysore. Ballala II (1173— 1209) carried the Hoysala 
dominions up to the river Kistna, making Lakkundi in Dhar- 
war his residence for some time. The king Somesvara 
(1233-54) extended the kingdom southwards over the Chola 
country, where he took up his abode at Kannanflr near Tri- 
chinopoly. The Hoysala power was brought to an end in the 
fourteenth century by Muhammadan invasions from Delhi. But 
in 1336 was founded the Vijayanagar empire, under which the 
Manjar 5 .bad country and Belur were given to a line of chiefs 
who continued in power with intervals till the nineteenth 
century. Meanwhile most of the District had been conquered 
by the Mysore Rajas in the seventeenth century. The Chan- 
narayapatna fort was built in 1648 by treaty with Bijapur, no 
doubt to mark the limits of the two territories, Sivappa Naik, 
the Keladi chief of Bednur, opposed the Mysore conquests, 
and not only held Manjarabad but bestowed Belur and other 
parts on the fugitive Vijayanagar king, w-ho had taken refuge 
with him, even invading Seringapatam in 1646 on his behalf. 

Peace was eventually concluded between the two powers 
in 1694, by which six ndds of Manjarabad were restored 
to the old chiefs, and the rest divided between the con- 
tending parties. When Haidar All subdued Bednur in 1763, 
Manjarabad was allowed to remain in the hands of the cfaieiFs 
on pa5n[ng tribute. After the fall of Seringapatam it was 
absorbed into Mysore. 

Within this District are included some of the most remark- Arcbaeo- 
able archaeological monuments in India. Of the colossal Jain ^^^ 7 - 
image of Gomata at Sravana Belgola, Fergusson says — 
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‘Nothing grander or more imposing exists anywhere out of 
Egypt.’ It is a monolith, 57 feet high, in the human form, 
nude, with no support above the thighs, and stands on the 
summit of a granite hill 400 feet high. It was erected by 
Chamunda Raya, as inscribed at its foot in the Marathi, 
Kanarese, and Tamil languages, in Nagarl, Hala-Kannada, and 
Grantha and Vatteluttu characters respectively. Its date is 
about 983, and it belongs to the Ganga period. Among archi- 
tectural monuments, the Chenna Kesava temple at Belur and 
the Hoysalesvara at Halebid take the first rank. They are in 
the Chalukyan style, and were erected under the Hoysalas 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Fergusson praises the 
great temple at Halebid, as one of the buildings on which the 
advocate of Hindu architecture would desire to take his stand \ 
and he says that the minute elaboration of the carving in both 
may probably be considered as one of the most marvellous 
exhibitions of human labour to be found even in the patient 
East. The artistic combination of horizontal with vertical 
lines, and the play of outline and of light and shade, far 
surpass anything in Gothic art. The effects are just what 
mediaeval architects were often aiming at, but which they 
never attained so perfectly as was done at Halebid. The 
ruined KedSresvara at Halebid, which is now being restored, 
he pronounced to be one of the most exquisite specimens of 
Chalukyan architecture in existence, and one of the most 
typical. There are also striking examples of the same style 
in ruined temples at Arsikere, Harnhalli, Koramangala, Hire- 
Kadlur, and other places in the District. The inscriptions of 
the District have been translated and published. 

The The population at each Census in the last thirty years was : 

people. (1871) 518,987, (1881) 428,344, (1891) 511,97s. and (iQoi) 
568,919- The decrease in 1881 was due to the famine of 1876-8. 
By religion, in 1901 there were 541,531 Hindus, 16,668 
Musalmans, 5,035 Animist^, 3,795 Christians, 1,874 Jains, and 
16 ‘others.’ The density of population was 215 persons per 
square mile, that for the State being 185. The number of 
towns is 14, and of villages 2,546. The head-quarters are at 
Hassan Town (population, 8,241). 

The table on the next page gives the principal statistics of 
population in 1901- 

Castes and The Wokkaligas or cultivators number 1 73,000 ; the outcaste 
Holeyas and Madigas, 93,000 and 12,000 ; Lingayats, 83,000; 

uons, Kuruba or shepherds, 45,000. Of Brahmans there are 19,000. 

The nomad Lambanis are 3,000 strong, and Koramas half 
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that number. Of Musalmans the most numerous are Shaikhs, 
11,000. By occupation, 81 per cent, are engaged in agricul- 
ture and pasture ; 6 per cent, in the preparation and supply of 
material substances ; 5-5 per cent, in unskilled labour not 
agricultural; and 2-5 per cent, in the State service. 


Taluk, 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Towns. 

f 

> 

Hassan 

476 

3 

568 

125,961 

265 

+ II. I 

6,018 

Belur. 

339 

1 

410 

79,192 

234 

+ 9.2 

3*535 

Arsikere 

486 

3 

354 

79.588 

164 

+ 21.9 

3*394 

Channarayapatna 

415 

2 

396 

90*950 

219 

+ 16.3 

a. 7*5 

Hole-Narsipur . 

233 

I 

238 

57. *49 

246 

+ 12.3 


Arkalgud . 

261 

3 

303 

76,775 

294 

+ 1.3 

2,866 

Manjarabad 

438 

I 

277 

59*304 

135 

-r 6.2 

3 * 2^3 

District total 

2,64? 

14 

2,546 

568,919 

215 

+ 11. 1 

23*406 


The number of Christians is 3,795, of whom 3,554 are Christian 
natives. At Grama there was a Roman Catholic chapel in the missions, 
eighteenth century, which was protected by a Muhammadan 
officer and thus escaped destruction at the hands of Tipu 
Sultan- Sathalli is the centre of an agricultural community 
established by the Abb^ Dubois early in the nineteenth 
century. The Wesleyan Mission has a station at Hassan 
town. Church of England chaplains at Bangalore visit Arsi- 
kere for the railway staff there. 

The soil of the Malnad is a rich red sedimentary deposit. General 
w'ith forest loam in the jungles, and a red laterite soil on the 
grass-covered hills. The hills are of primitive formation, ditions. 
chiefly granitic, with a little iron ore. The products of this 
part are rice in the valleys, and coffee and cardamoms on the 
forest slopes. The soils in the plains surrounding the hills 
are generally of a rich sedimentary character, easily worked 
and yielding fine crops of cereals or garden produce. On the 
tops of the rising ground the soil is generally thinner and 
more sandy or gravelly than in the valleys, where it tends 
rather to be clayey and dark in colour. There are also other 
extensive tracts with a gravelly sandy soil, resulting from the 
disintegration in situ of the primitive schists superimposed 
upon the granite. Black soil occurs, but only to a small extent 
and in patches, chiefly in the Arkalgud, Channarayapatna, and 
Arsikere taluks. 

MV. P 
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other parts only the coarsest kinds are made. The Musalmans 
at Channarayapatna and Hole-Narsipur make small articles of 
silk, such as purses, cords, and tassels. The woollen blankets 
worn by the peasantry are made by the Kuruba or shepherd 
class in all taluks except Manjarabad. The manufacture of 
brass and copper vessels is virtually a monopoly of the Jains 
at Sravana Belgola. Their pots are of excellent quality and 
meet with a ready sale at Mysore, and at the great annual 
festival at Subrahmanya in South Kanara. Oils (castor and 
gingelly) are mostly exported to Kanara, Coorg, and to BirUr 
in Kadur District. Gunny-bags are made in the Arkalgtid, 
Hole-Narsipur, and Channarayapatna taluks^ and bags for the 
export of grain are also made from the bark of a tree called 
gaja mara or ‘ elephant-tree/ The trunk is steeped in water, 
after which the bark is removed entire by thrashing it, in 
which state it is not unlike the leg of an elephant. There 
are reported to be 1,617 looms for cotton, 646 for wool, 
16 for other fibres, 299 oil-mills, and 291 for sugar and jaggery. 

The trade of the country is chiefly in the hands of outsiders, 
who frequent the different markets. There are therefore few 
merchants resident in the District of any wealth or impor- 
tance. In addition 'to coffee, the articles exported are chiefly 
food-grains. The imports consist of iron, European cottons 
and woollens, ghi^ areca-nuts and coco-nuts, and salt. The 
great rice market is at Alur in the Hassan taluk. It is attended 
by the ryots of the Malnad, who bring their rice in large 
quantities for sale, and by purchasers who come from great 
distances with carts and droves of bullocks for the con- 
veyance of the rice purchased. Other important trading 
places are Yesalurpet, Kenchammana Hoskote, and Channa- 
rayapatna. 

The Southern Mahratta Railway from Bangalore to Poona 
runs for 1 7 miles through the north-east of the District. The 
length of Provincial roads is 173 miles, and of District fund 
roads 444 miles. 

Since the general famine ending in 1878, the District, 
though sometimes affected by high prices of food-grains, has 
not been exposed to scarcity amounting to famine. The 
areca gardens suffered severely in the drought which prevailed 
in 1898. 

The District is divided into seven taluks : Arkalgud, Arsi- 
kere, Belur, Channarayapatna, Hassan, Hole-Narsipur, and 
Manjarabad, The following subdivisions were placed in 
1903 under Assistant Commissioners : Hassan and Arkalgud ; 
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Manjarabad and Belur, with head-quarters at Sakleshpur ; 
"Channarayapatna, Arsikere, and Hole-Narsipur, with head- 
quarters at Hassan town. 

The District court at Mysore has jurisdiction over the Judicial, 
whole of Hassan District, and the Subordinate Judge’s court 
.at Mysore over a part. There is a Subordinate Judge’s 
court at Hassan for the remainder, and a Munsifs court at 
Hole-Narsipur. Owing to its position on the border of 
other jurisdictions, serious crime, such as dacoity, is not un- 
common. 

The land revenue and total revenue are shown below, in Land 
thousands of rupees : — revenue. 



t88o-x. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

Total revenue . 

9, 60 

ri.aS 

10,58 

14,54 

13,07 
* 7, *5 

>1,5^ 

16,99 


The revenue survey and settlement were introduced in the 
north between 1877 and 1879, in the west in 1881 and 1882, 
in the south in 1883 and 1884, and in the east in 1885. The 
incidence of land revenue per acre of cultivated area in 1903-4 
was Rs. 1-12-5. The average assessment per acre on ‘dry’ 
land is R. 0-13—7 (maximum scale Rs. 2-8-0, minimum scale 
R. 0-2-0) ; on ‘ wet ’ land, Rs. 3-14-7 (maximum scale Rs. 10, 
minimum scale R. 0-2-0); and on garden land, Rs. 4-4-1 1 
(maximum scale Rs. 16, minimum scale Rs. 1-8-0). 

In 1903-4 there were eight municipalities — Hassan, Alur, Local 
Sakleshpur, Belur, Arsikere, Channarayapatna, Arkalgud, and^°^®* 
Hole-Narsipur — ^with an income of Rs. 37,000 and an expendi- 
ture of Rs. 40,000. There were also six village Unions — 

Banavar, Harnhalli, Konanur, Grama, Sravana Belgola, and 
Basavapatna — ^whose income and expenditure were Rs, 6,000 
and Rs. 11,000. The District and taluk boards, which deal 
with local affairs outside these areas, had an income of 
Rs. 71,000 and spent Rs, 79,000, including Rs. 16,000 on 
roads and buildings. 

The police force in 1903—4 consisted of one superior officer, Police and 
73 subordinate oflScers, and 392 constables. There wereJ^^* 

8 lock-ups, containing a daily average of 26 prisoners. 

The percentage of literate persons in 1901 was 4-1 (7-7 males, Education. 
0-4 females). The number of schools increased from 331 with 
7,614 pupils in 1890—1 to 442 with 10,167 pupils in 1900—1* 

In 1903-4 there were 442 schools (169 public and 273 private) 
with 9,117 pupils, of whom 1,165 were girls. 
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Medical. 


Vaccina- 

tion. 


Besides the Civil Hospital at Hassan, there are 14 dis- 
pensaries, at which 93,487 patients were treated in 1904, of 
whom 692 were in-patients, the number of beds available 
being 30 for men and 30 for women. The total expenditure 
was Rs. 25,000. 

There were 3,817 persons vaccinated in 1904, or 10 per 
1,000 of the population. 

Hassan Taluk. — Central taluk of Hassan District, Mysore, 
containing the Alur sub-/5/w>5, and lying between 12° 48' 
and 13° 13' N. and 75® 53' and 76® 19' E., ydth an area of 
475 square miles. The population in 1901 was 125,961, com- 
pared with 113,397 in 1891. The taluk contains three towns, 
Hassan (population, 8,241), the head-quarters, Grama (1,936), 
and Alur (1,299) ; and 568 villages. The land revenue demand 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,66,000. The Hemavati river forms the 
southern boundary, receiving from the north the Yagachi and 
another stream. A dam on the Yagachi supplies a channel 6 miles 
long. In the north is a group of hills called Sigegudda. There 
are also some low hills in the south. The south-west is purely 
Malnad, the chief cultivation here being a superior rice, with 
a little coffee. In the east, villages are far apart, but there are 
wide stretches of pasturage, supporting large flocks of sheep. 
The Sigegudda grazing-ground of the Amrit Mahal can main- 
tain 2,500 head of cattle. The best soil is near the Yagachi 
river. Rdgt is the staple ‘ dry ’ crop, with chillies and castor- 
oil in soil not suited for that grain. 

Belur. — North-western taluk of Hassan District, Mysore, 
lying between 12® 58' and 13® 19' N. and 75® 44' and 76® 7' E., 
vdth an area of 339 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
79,192, compared with 75,470 in 1891. The taluk contains 
one town, Belur (population, 3,862), the head-quarters, and 
410 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903—4 was 
Rs. X, 81,000. The west is a part of the Malnad, and for a 
short distance is bounded by the Hemavati river. The Yagachi 
flows through the centre in a south-easterly direction, being 
joined in the north by the Berinji-halla. In the forests of the 
hill country to the west are coffee plantations, while rice is 
grown in the valleys. In the east are rocky hills, either bare 
or covered with scrub jungle. The centre is more level, with 
either gravelly and grassy plains, or stretches of rice land. 
Some small channels are drawn from the Yagachi and the 
streams falling into it. The soils are poor in the west but 
improve eastwards, much of the best description being around 
Halebid and Belur. In the south-west the high ground. 
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instead of sloping gradually to the lower, drops abruptly in 
perpendicular scarps 50 to 100 feet high* Good tobacco is 
grown in the east, 

Arsikere. — Northern tdluh of Hassan District, M5"sore, 
lying between 13® 5' and 13® 33' N. and 76® 2' and 76° 26' E., 
with an area of 486 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 79,588, compared with 65,306 in 1891. The tdhik contains 
three towns, Arsikere (population, 3,565), the head-quarters, 
Banavar (2,42 2), and Haranhalli (2, 1 1 7) ; and 3 54 villages. The 
land revenue demand in 1903—4 was Rs. 1,62,000. The surface 
is very undulating. In the west is a chain of rocky hills, 
covered with scrub jungle. In the north are the Hirekalgudda 
hills, on which is the temple of Malekal Tirupati. The 
drainage is northwards to the Vedavati river, but there are few 
streams or tanks. In the south are several Amrit Mahal 
grazing-groimds, and a good stamp of cattle is bred, which is in 
some demand in the Malnad. The prevailing soil is grey and 
stony. Rdgt is grown everywhere, while in the west and south 
chillies are largely cultivated for the Malnad. Coco-nuts 
allowed to remain on the tree till they drop, called kobri^ are 
much prized, and are exported to Tiptur for the Bangalore 
and Bellary markets. They are grovrn in the north in low- 
lying ground without irrigation. 

Channarayapatna. — Eastern taluk of Hassan District, 
Mysore, lying between 12® 46' and 13® 10' N. and 76® 16' 
and 76® 38' E-, with an area of 415 square miles. The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 90,950, compared vrith 78,211 in 1891. 
The taluk contains two towns, Channarayapatna (population, 
3,222), the head-quarters, and Sravana Belgola (1,926) ; and 
396 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 1,97,000. The Hemavati river is the boundary for a 
short distance on the south-vrest, and its tributaries form 
some large tanks. A high ridge runs along the north, some 
small streams from which flow to the Shimsha. The country 
is generally open and undulating. The principal heights are 
the peaks at Sravana Belgola. There are large pasture grounds 
for cattle and sheep. 

Hole*Narsipur Taluk. — South-eastern taluk of Hassan 
District, Mysore, lying between 12® 36' and 12® 56' N. and 
76® 9' and 76® 22' E., with an area of 233 square miles. The 
population in 1901 vras 57,149, compared with 50,894 in 1891. 
The taluk contains one town, Hole-Narsipur (population, 
6,526), the head-quarters, and 238 villages. The land revenue 
demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 87,000. The Hemavati river runs 
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through the north, and turning south forms part of the eastern 
boundary. Two channels, 47-| miles and 1 2 miles long, drawn 
from the Sriramadeva dam, irrigate 5,020 acres. Except for 
this the tdiuk is sterile, the soil being generally very poor, with 
bleak uplands in the south. Near Hole-Narsipur are a few 
isolated hills. 

Arkalgiid. — Southern taluk of Hassan District, Mysore, 
lying between 12® 31' and 12® 50' N. and 75® 56' and 
76® 12' E., with an area of 261 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 76,775, compared with 75,812 in 1891. The 
taluk contains three towns, Arkalgud (population, 4,903), the 
head-quarters, Konanur (2,328), and Basavapatna (1,684) ; 
and 300 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 w’^as 
Rs. 1,25,000. The Hemavati river forms the northern boun- 
dary, and the Cauvery runs through part of the south. The 
rice crop served by the river channels is one of great 5neld and 
certainty. Near the large tanks rice is followed by a crop of 
onions, which is very profitable. The west of the taluk up to 
the borders of Coorg is jungly and hilly. In the south are 
numerous coco-nut and areca-nut gardens, but the areca-nut is 
the coarse variety called godu. On the high watershed in the 
centre much tobacco is grown, which is converted into snuff. 

ManjarSlbad. — Western taluk of Hassan District, Mysore, 
lying between 12® 40' and 13® 3' N. and 75® 33' and 75® 57' E., 
with an area of 438 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 59,304, compared with 55,862 in 1891. The taluk con- 
tains one town, Sakleshpur (population, 2,140), the head- 
quarters, and 277 villages. The land revenue demand in 
1903-4 was Rs. 1,78,000. The whole taluk is Malnad, and 
contains some of the most beautiful scenery in Mysore, flanked 
by the stupendous mountain range of the Western Ghats, whose 
slopes are covered with magnificent forest. The Hemavati 
river runs through the east, and receiving the Aigur and the 
Kotehalla, turns east along the southern border. East of the 
river the country is more open. Streams from the Western 
Ghats run west down to the Netravati in South Kanara. The 
soil on the hills is generally a rich red, in the valleys red or 
nearly black. The principal cultivation is rice, which grows 
luxuriantly in the valleys and on the terraces cut on the hill- 
sides. The abundant rain makes irrigation unnecessary as a 
rule, ‘ Dry * cultivation is found to the east of the Hemavati. 
In the west rdgi is grown in small patches once in two or 
three years, or at longer intervals. During the past half- 
century coffee cultivation has spread over the whole taluk, and 
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through the investment of European capital and the settlement 
of European planters has changed the face of the country, 
revolutionizing its old feudal customs. Cardamoms are also 
grown on the Ghats. 

GrSjoia. — Village in the east of the Hassan taluk of Hassan 
District, Mysore, situated in 12® 59' N. and 76® 13' E-, 7 miles 
east of Hassan town. Population (1901), 1,936. The place 
was founded in the twelfth century by Santala Devi, queen of 
the Hoysala king Vishnuvardhana, and called at first Santi- 
grama. A municipality formed in 1893 was converted into a 
Union in 1904. The receipts and expenditure during the eight 
years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 800 and Rs. 700. In 1903-4 
they were Rs. 800 and Rs. 2,000. 

Halebid. — ^Village in the north-east of the Belur taluk of 
Hassan District, Mysore, situated in 13® 13' N. and 76® o' E., 
18 miles south-west of Banavar railway station- Population 
(1901), 1,524. Dale-lndu^ ^old capital,’ marks the site of 
Dorasamudra or Dvaravatipura, the wealthy capital of the 
Hoysala kings, founded early in the eleventh century. The city 
was taken by the Moslem general Malik Kafur in 1310, and 
plundered of immense wealth. In 1326 another Moslem army 
carried off what remained, and totally destroyed the city. Its 
splendour is attested not only by the fabulous riches obtained 
by its conquest, as stated by Muhammadan historians, but by 
its architectural monuments, which still rank among the 
masterpieces of Hindu art. The most remarkable are the 
Hoysalesvara and Kedaresvara temples, the latter unfortunately 
in ruins. The Hoysalesvara, though never completed, was 
praised in the highest terms by Fergusson, as a foremost 
example of Hindu architecture. There are also some striking 
Jain dastis, but these are not decorated with the lavish sculp- 
ture of the other temples. Traces of different parts of the old 
city are still pointed out. 

Hassan Town. — Head-quarters of the District and taluk 
of Hassan, Mysore, situated in 13® o' N. and 76® 6' E., 25 miles 
from Arsikere railway station. Population (1901), 8, 241. The 
original town is said to have been founded in the eleventh 
century at Chennapatna (on the south) by an officer under the 
Cholas, 'whose descendants held it till the end of the twelfth 
century. There being no heir, the Hoysala kings then con- 
ferred it on another chief, by whom the present town and fort 
were built. It formed part of the Belur kingdom under 
Vijayanagar, and was annexed to Mysore in 1690. The muni- 
cipality dates from 1873. The receipts and expenditure during 
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the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 12,000. In 1903-4 
they were Rs. 17,000. 

Hole-Narsipur Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the 
same name in Hassan District, Mysore, situated in 12® 47' N. 
and 76® 14' E., on the Hemavati river, 21 miles south-east 
of Hassan. Population (1901), 6,256. The fort was built in 
1168 by a chief who also owned Channarayapatna. It was 
taken by the ruler of Mysore in 1667. It contains the matk 
of the guru of the Uttaradi branch of Madhva Brahmans. 
Cloth of good quality and gunny-bags are made. The munici- 
pality dates from 1873. The receipts and expenditure during 
the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 3,700. 
In 1903—4 they were Rs. 3,800 and Rs. 4,800. 

Sathalli. — Village in the Hassan taluk of Hassan District, 
Mysore, situated 10 miles south-west of Hassan town. Popu- 
lation (1901), 105. It is of interest as the centre of a 
Christian agricultural community, which had its origin in the 
labours of the well-known Abbe Dubois. There is a group of 
twelve villages, almost entirely inhabited by Christians, who 
follow their own customs in all matters not concerned with 
religion. 

Sravana Belgola. — ^Village in the Channarayapatna taluk of 
Hassan District, Mysore, situated in 12® 51' N. and 76® 29' E., 
8 miles south-east of Channarayapatna. Population (1901), 
1,926. This is the chief seat of the Jain sect in Southern 
India, being the residence of the principal guru. At the top 
of Vindhyabetta or Indrabetta, 400 feet above the town, stands 
the colossal statue of Gomata, 57 feet high, surrounded by 
numerous sacred buildings. On Chandrabetta there are also 
many temples, and between the two hills a splendid tank {bel- 
gola). According to the tradition of the Jains, Bhadrabahu, one 
of the Srutakevali, as the immediate successors of the personal 
disciples of Vardhamana or Mahavira are called, died here in a 
cave on Chandrabetta, while leading a migration to the South 
from Ujjain, to escape a twelve years’ famine which he had 
predicted. He is said to have been accompanied as his chief 
attendant by the Maurya emperor, Chandra Gupta, who had 
abdicated the throne and, in accordance with Jain rules, 
adopted the life of a hermit. These events are borne out by 
rock inscriptions of great antiquity, though without a date. 
The grandson of Chandra Gupta, it is said, paid a visit to the 
spot, and the present town arose out of his encampment. The 
oldest kastl on the hill is one dedicated to Chandra Gupta. 
Its fagade is sculptured w'ith ninety scenes from the lives of 
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Bhadrabahu and Chandra Gupta ; but these are more modern, 
dating perhaps from early in the twelfth century. The gigantic 
statue was erected, according to inscriptions at its foot in 
Nagari, Old Kanarese, Grantha, and Vatteluttu characters, and 
in the Marathi, Kanarese, and Tamil languages, by Chamunda 
Raya. He was minister and general to the Ganga king 
Rachamalla, and the date of the statue is probably 983. The 
name of the sculptor may have been Aritto Nemi. The 
surrounding enclosures were erected, as stated at the foot of 
the statue, by Ganga Raja, general of the Hoysala king 
Vishnuvardhana, their date being 1116. The image is nude 
and stands erect, facing the north, being visible for many miles 
round the country. The face is a remarkable one, with a 
serene expression \ the hair is curled in short spiral ringlets all 
over the head, while the ears are long and large. The figure 
is treated conventionally, the shoulders being very broad, the 
arms hanging straight down the sides, with the thumbs turned 
outwards. The waist is small. From the knee downwards the 
legs are somewhat dwarfed. The feet are placed on the figure 
of a lotus. Representations of ant-hills rise on either side, with 
figures of a creeping plant springing from them, which twines 
over the thighs and arms. These symbolize the complete 
spiritual abstraction of a yati^ absorbed and motionless during 
his long period of penance. Though by no means elegant, the 
image is not wanting in majestic and impressive grandeur. 
‘Nothing grander or more imposing,' says Mr. Fergusson, 

‘exists anywhere out of Eg5rpt, and even there no known 
statue surpaisses it in height,' It was probably cut out of a 
rock which projected high above the hill, or the top of the hill 
itself may have been cut away. The figure has no support 
above the thighs. The Jain establishment was maintained by 
successive dynasties, until, in common with others, it was shorn 
of many of its privileges and emoluments by Tipu Sultan, 
and is now in a reduced condition. Brass vessels are made 
in the place, and there is some local trade. The munici- 
pality formed in 1893 became a Union in 1904. The receipts 
and expenditure during the eight years ending 1901 averaged 
Rs, 470 and Rs. 360. In 1903-4 they were Rs. 500 and 
Rs. 1,400. 

Kadfir District. — District in the west of the State of Area aad 
Mysore, l)dng between 12® 55' and 13® 54' N. and 75° 5' 
and 76° 22' E., with an area of 2,813 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by Shimoga District; on the east by 
Chitaldroog and Tumkur Districts; on the south by Hassan 
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District 3 and on the west by the South Kanara District of 
Madras. 

Physical The main part of the District is composed of the most 

aspects. mountainous region within the limits of Mysore. Bordered 
on the west by the mighty Ghat range, rising at this part 
into some of the loftiest peaks between the Himalayas and 
the Nllgiris; supporting on its centre the stupendous barrier 
of the Baba Budan chain, of even superior elevation ; between 
these towering masses, covered with a complete network of 
lofty hills whose altitude at certain points, as in the grand 
Merti peak of Kalasa, renders them conspicuous landmarks 
even in this region of heights, while ranges of more modest 
pretensions extend throughout the north and east; — this 
District, with a slight exception eastwards, may truly be 
described as pre-eminently the Malnad or ‘highland country.’ 
Nor are these mountain tracts wanting in those charms of 
wood and water which tend to soften the harsher features 
of so rugged a landscape. For though the summits rear 
themselves bareheaded into space, the slopes are thickly clad 
with primaeval forest, through which the shining streams thread 
their often headlong way, fertilizing the narrow valleys and 
open glades, till their waters descend to the level of the larger 
rivers, flowing in steep and sunken channels, whence issue 
dense mists that cover the face of the country, only lifting 
as the heat of the morning sun increases in power. In these 
vast solitudes the habitations of man are few and far between. 
A single homestead, hidden amid the luxuriance of tropical 
vegetation, is often the only sign of his presence for many 
miles around. Roads there used to be none. All the valu- 
able produce of the country was, and to a great extent still 
is, transported on the backs of cattle, the rallying sounds 
from the belled leaders of the drove resounding far and 
wide. The eastern or Maidan ialuks partake of the general 
features of that description of country in the other Districts, 
the transition from Malnad to Maidan being very abrupt 
and striking on approaching Lakvalli from the west. 

The congeries of mountains, so far as they can be reduced 
to a system, seem to range themselves into a central ridge 
running north and south, with a great loop or circle on either 
hand; while at the south-western angle the Western Ghats 
make a bend inwards to the east, marking the initial point 
of the line which divides the northern from the southern 
waters of Mysore. The main ridge spoken of above com- 
mences at Ballalrayandurga, and passing east of Mertigudda 
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and Koppadurga, separates the basin of the Bhadra from 
that of the Tunga, and runs up towards Mandagadde, con- 
necting with the central range of Shimoga District. On the 
west of this ridge is the valley in which Sringeri stands, enclosed 
with a girdle of mountains; while to the east of it, beyond 
the right bank of the Bhadra, is the JSgar valley, completely 
environed with the Baba Budan Mountains. The highest 
point in the District, and in Mysore, is Mulainagiri in the 
BiLba Budans, which rises to 6,317 feet above the sea. In 
the same group, Baba-Budan-giri is 6,214 feet, and Kalhatti- 
giri 6,155. The loftiest peak in the Western Ghats is the 
Kudremukh or * horse-face’ mountain, so called on account 
of its appearance from the sea, to which it presents a land- 
mark well-known to navigators on that coast. Its height is 
6,215 feet. Of other conspicuous points, the grand Ballal- 
rayandurga is 4,940 feet, Gangamula in the Varahaparvata 
4,781, Woddingudda 5,006, Lakkeparv^ata 4,662. The superb 
hill of Kalasa, called the Mertigudda, situated in the heart 
of the mountain region to the west, is 5,45 r feet. Kanchinkal- 
durga is 4,081 feet, and Sakunagiri 4,653. 

The principal rivers are the twin streams, the Tunga and 
the Bhadra. They both rise at Gangamula in the VarSha- 
parvata in the Western Ghats. The Tunga flows north-east 
past Sringeri, and then turns north by west to Shimoga District, 

The Bhadra runs east past Kalasa, and then with a north- 
easterly course across the western opening of the Baba Budan 
horseshoe, receives the Somavahini from the Jagar valley 
on the east, and passes on to Shimoga District. On the east 
of the Baba Budans the Gaurihalla and the Avati are twin 
streams, rising near Mulainagiri. The first expands into the 
Ayyankere Lake near Sakkarepatna, and taking the name of 
Veda runs north-east to Kadiir. The other, the northern 
stream, forms the large Madaga tank, and the two, uniting 
near Kadur town, continue under the name of Vedavati into 
Chitaldroog District. 

The Shimoga schistose band extends to the southern boun- Geology, 
dary of the District, and spreads from near KadQr town to 
the edge of the Western Ghats, where it forms much of the 
high Ghat country culminating in the Kudremukh. From 
this point the western boundary is probably continuous up 
to Anantapur (Shimoga District). At Kudremukh the schistose 
beds are nearly horizontal, with a slight dip to the north ; 
the scarp on the southern side of the mountain, descending 
to South Kanara, displays a series of Dharwar rocks about 
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5,000 feet in thickness, composed largely of trap flows, with 
some beds of micaceous and other schists, and resting uncon- 
formably on the denuded surface of the Archaean rocks below. 
On the eastern side of the band, near Ajjampur, the rocks 
dip generally to the east. To the south and west of Tarikere 
large masses of chloritic schists occur, and underlying these 
to the south is a great thickness of trap flows, forming part 
of the Santaveri and Baba Budan mountains. The trap flows 
are disposed in a very flat anticlinal curve, and to the west 
are seen to be overlaid by a great thickness of dark schists, 
with haematite bands and quartzites overlying these again. 
In the country around Ajjampur and Tarikere masses of 
conglomerate are developed, consisting chiefly of large boulders 
and pebbles of granite in a quartz-felspar-chlorite matrix; 
these pass through various gradations into grits, quartzites, 
and chloritic schists. 

Botany. At the extreme heights of Mulainagiri and Kudremukh the 
mountains are clothed with grass and herbs, but are generally 
bare of trees. The plants of the west of Mysore and of Coorg 
are nearly all found in this alpine District, in addition to such 
zsZysimachia deltoides^ Anemone rivularis^ Ranunculus diffusus^ 
Cinnamomum Wtghtii^ with other genera and species far too 
numerous to mention. 

Climate At Chikmugalur, the head-quarters, the mean annual tem- 
perature is between 72® and 73®, the daily range being 
about 20®. The temperature of the Malnad often falls much 
lower, the cold in the early morning at Christmas time being 
very sharp. Malarious jungle fevers are always prevalent at 
certain seasons, and neither Europeans nor natives are exempt 
from attacks. The average annual rainfall at Chikmugalur 
is variously stated at from 36 to 42 inches. But the country 
lying within the Western Ghats has a far heavier fall. The 
annual average at Koppa is given as 122 inches, and at Mudgere 
as 103. At Hariharpur 166 inches fell in 1874; at Mudgere 
194 inches in 1882 ; and at certain coffee estates in that taluk 
145 and 156 inches have been received in a year. The fall 
is heaviest in June, July, and August, there being 43 inches 
in July alone. 

History. The west was from an early period subject to the Kadambas, 
and the remainder of the District to the Gangas. About the 
eighth century the Santara kingdom was established at Pom- 
burchcha or Humcha in Shimoga District. The Santaras 
extended their rule southwards as far as Kalasa in this District, 
and at a later period made their capital at Sisila or Sisugall 
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at the foot of the Ghats in Mudgere. Eventually their capital 
was at Karkala in South Kanara. At one time they acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Chalukyas, and were staunch 
Jains. But under Vijayanagar rule they became Lingayats, 
and were knowm as the Bhairarasa Wodeyars. Meanwhile, 
the Hoysalas arose at the beginning of the eleventh century, 
their original seat being Sosevtir, now Angadi in the Mudgere 
taluk. They were supreme throughout Mysore and beyond 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth century, when they were 
overthrown by Musalman invasions from the North of India. 

But the Vijayanagar empire was founded in 1336, and its 
success at first was greatly due to the aid given by the head 
of the Sringeri math^ originally established by the reformer 
Sankaracharya in the eighth century. In consequence of this 
aid the capital of the new empire was called Vidyanagara, 
after Vidy^ranya or Madhava, its first minister, who was also 
the head of the matk, Vidyanagara in course of time passed 
into the form Vijayanagara. After the fall of Vijayanagar, 
the Keladi chiefs of Bednur assumed independence, and 
restored the possessions of the Sringeri math. In the seven- 
teenth century Sivappa Naik of Bednur overran many parts 
of the District. But he was opposed by Mysore; and in 
1694 a treaty was signed between the two powers, by which 
the latter gained nearly the whole of the District, and Haidar 
All’s conquest of Bednur in 1763 completed its inclusion 
in Mysore. In the east, Tarikere was the seat of a line of 
feudatory chiefs driven out of Basavapatna in Shimoga Dis- 
trict by the Bijapur invasions of the seventeenth century. 

When, in 1830, a rebellion broke out in the Nagar country, 
owing to the misrule of the Raja, the Tarikere chief was 
one of the first to escape from Mysore and join the rebels. 

The result was the extinction of this line of chiefs. The 
opening out of the inaccessible Malnad country in the west 
by roads at the end of last century has secured the peace 
of that wild part. 

The most important archaeological feature is the Amritesvara Archaeo- 
temple near Tarikerei, erected in the twelfth century, under 
the Hoysalas. Some interesting Jain temples are represented 
by the ruins at Sosevur or Angadi, the place of origin of the 
Hoysalas, which contain fine specimens of carving. The 
Vidyasankara temple at Sringeri is an effective building, in 
the Dravidian style of Vijayanagar. The inscriptions of the 
District have been translated and published. The 

The population at each Census in the last thirty years people. 
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was: (1871) 310,176, (1881) 293,822, (1891) 332,025, and 
(1901) 362,752. The decrease in i88r was due to the famine 
of 1876-8. By religion, in 1901 there were 326,960 Hindus^ 
18,144 Musalmans, 12,205 Animists, 3,888 Christians, and 
1,554 Jains. The density of population is 129 persons per 
square mile, that for the State being 185. The number of 
towns is 10, and of villages 1,352. 

The following are the principal statistics of population in 
1901 • — 


Taluk 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

percentage of 
vanation in 
population be* 
tween 1891 
and igoi. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Kadur 

571 

3 

317 

80,904 

142 

+ 12*0 

4.068 

Chikmugalur • 

638 

I 

235 

90,681 

142 

+ 6*6 

5.882 

Mudgere . 

435 

I 

137 

46,212 

107 

+ ii«7 

2.284 

Koppa 

657 

2 

168 

54.827 

83 

+ 1.4 

3,445 

Sringeri jdglr . 

44 

I 

259 

10,656 

*44 

+ 16 5 

1,216 

Tarikere . 

468 

2 

236 

79.472 

170 

+ 125 

4,392 

District total 

S.813 

10 

1,352 

362.753 

129 

+ 9‘i 

21,287 


Note.— I n a transfer of 25 square miles was made from the Kadar taluk 

to ChitaldroogJDistrict. 

Castes and As regards castes, Lingayats number 70,000 ; the outcaste 
lion?^' Holeyas and Madigas 56,000 and 13,000; Wokkaligas or 
cultivators 50,000. Of Brahmans there are 18,000. Two- 
thirds of the Musalmans are Shaikhs, 12,000. Of nomads, 
Lambtois number 8,600; Koramas, 2,000; and Iruligas, 1,200. 
By occupation, 70-3 per cent, are engaged in agriculture and 
pasture, 12-3 per cent, in imskilled labour not agricultural, 
and 6-9 per cent, in the preparation and supply of material 
substances. 

Christian There are 3,888 Christians in the District, of whom 3,606 
missions. natives. The Roman Catholics and Wesleyans have 
stations at Chikmugalur and visit other parts. 

General Along the south of the Baba Budan mountains is a rich 
trol con black cotton soil, -whose fertility, enhanced by the 

ditions. command of an unfailing supply of water from the hill streams, 
is said formerly to have given to the plain of Chikmugalur 
the name of Honjavanige Sime, or ‘land flowing with gold.'’ 
The higher tracts of this region are generally gravelly. Black 
cotton soil prevails also in the neighbourhood of Ajjampur, 
together with red and gravelly soils. The western parts of 
Tarikere contain sandy and gravelly soils. About Yegate the 
earth seems poor and has a white chalky appearance. Farther 
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south the soil is adapted to the cultivation of the coco-nut 
Vrdthout irrigation, as in the adjoining parts of Tunikur and 
Chitaldroog Districts. The soil of the Malnad bears a general 
resemblance to that of the same region extending through the 


neighbouring Districts north and south. 

The following table gives statistics of cultivation for Chief a^n- 

I QQ ‘7— A : — cultural 

^ ^ ^ statistics 



and princi 
pal crops. 


In addition to the ordinary cereals, pulses, and oilseeds, the 
following crops call for special notice. The areca gardens, 
which occupy the moist and sheltered valleys throughout the 
west, produce the best description of nut in the country, that 
of Kalasa and its neighbourhood being in especially high 
repute. The coffee cultivation of Southern India had its 
origin in the District. It was first introduced by Baba Budan 
in the seventeenth century on his return from a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, when he planted a few berries he had brought with 
him near his hut on the hills that bear his name. But it was 
not till 1820 that the cultivation extended beyond his garden, 
and not till twenty years later that European enterprise was 
first attracted to it. The original plants then put in by 
Mr. Cannon to the south of Baba-Budan-giri are still flourish- 
ing. Land was soon after taken up for coffee in South 
Manjarabad, and since i860 European planters have settled 
in almost a continuous chain of estates throughout the Malnad. 
The coffee zone in this District is estimated to cover about 
1,000 square miles. The cardamom grows wild in the same 
parts, but owing to the extension of coffee estates it is no longer 
plentiful except in the Kalasa and Melbangadi mdganis. Its 
systematic cultivation has been taken up in some parts with 
success. Experiments made with cinchona, tea, cotton, and 
mulberry have not come to anything. The area occupied by 
the various crops in 1903-4 was : rdgi^ 172 square miles; rice, 
153^ coffee, 123; gram, 42; other food-grains, 67; garden 
produce, 26; oilseeds, 22. 


MY. 
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Agricul- 
tural loans. 


Irrigation. 


F orests. 


Mines and 
quarries. 


Arts and 
manu- 
factures. 


Commerce 
and trade. 


Means of 
communi- 
cation. 


During the twelve years ending 1904 there was advanced 
for land improvements Rs. 14,500, and for irrigation wells 
Rs. 7,300. 

The area irrigated from channels is 12 square miles, from 
tanks 54, and from other sources 97. The number of tanks is 
4,394, of which 103 are classed as ‘major.’ 

The west of the District contains some of the best forests 
in the State. The Lakvalli teak forests have for many years 
supplied Western Mysore and the Bellary country with that 
timber. Throughout the Jagar valley, and most of the Koppa 
and Mudgere taluks^ a continuous stretch of valuable forest 
densely clothes the hill-sides, giving shelter to much coffee 
cultivation. The State forests cover an area of 144 square 
miles, ‘reserved’ lands 124, and plantations 144. The forest 
receipts in 1903-4 were Rs. 2,98,000, chiefly from sandal- 
wood. 

Gold-mining was begun near Ajjampur by the Kadur- 
Mysore Company, but owing to the poor prospects has been 
suspended. Iron ore is largely obtained and smelted along 
the hills east of the Baba Budan range, and round Ubrani. 
Corundum is found in abundance near Kadtir and throughout 
the east. 

The principal articles manufactured are oils and oil-cake, 
cotton piece-goods, woollen blankets, and glass bangles. 
Jaggery is also made, and there is some production of iron. 
A certain amount of catechu or terra japonica is prepared. 
There are reported to be 300 looms for cotton, 400 for wool, 
87 oil-mills, and 201 jaggery and sugar-mills. 

The most important exports are coffee, pepper, cardamoms, 
rice and other food-grains, and oilseeds. It is only a quarter 
of a century since the Malnad began to be opened up by 
a network of roads, and only since 1889 that the railway has 
run through a small part of the District. These agencies are 
bound to effect considerable changes in trade and the transport 
of commodities. The principal traffic between the Malnad 
and Maidan taluks was formerly through five kanaves or passes : 
namely, Talagudde, Talamakki, Birnahalli, Gantevinayakan, 
and Sitalmallapan. 

The Southern Mahratta Railway from Bangalore to Poona 
runs through the east of the District, with a branch from Birur 
north-west to Shimoga, the length of line being altogether 
62 miles. Provincial roads have a length of 259 miles, and 
District fund roads of 403 miles. 

There has been no general famine in the District since that 


Famine. 
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of 1876-8, but the areca gardens have suffered in periods of 
drought. 

The District is divided into five taluks : ChikmugalQr, Kadur, Divisions. 
Koppa (including Sringeri jd^r\ Mudgere, and Tarikere. The 
following subdivisions were formed in 1903, and placed under 
Assistant Commissioners : Chikmugalur and Mudgere ; Kadtir, 

Tarikere, and Koppa, with head-quarters at Chikmugalur. 

The District court at Shimoga has jurisdiction over the Judicial, 
whole of this District, and the Subordinate Judge's court 
over a part. There is a Subordinate Judge's court at Chik- 
mugalur for the remaining part, and a Munsif’s court at 
Yedehalli. 

The land revenue and total revenue are shown below, in Land 
thousands of rupees : — revenue. 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4- 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

6,92 

9^13 

7.73 

12,27 

8,42 

S,II 

i5»55 


The revenue survey and settlement were introduced into the 
east of the District in 1877-8, and into the vrest in 1 880-1. 

The incidence of land revenue per acre of cultivated area in 
1903-4 was Rs, 1-12-10. The average assessment per acre 
on ‘dry' land is R. 0-13— i (maximum scale Rs. 2-10-0, 
minimum scale R. 0-0-6) ; on ‘ wet ' land, Rs. 3-4-0 
(maximum scale Rs. 8—8-0, minimum scale R. o— i— o) ; on 
garden land, Rs. 7-4-2 (maximum scale Rs. 18, minimum 
scale Rs. 1-8-0). 

There were eight municipalities in 1903-4 — Chikmugalur, Local 
Tarikere, Birur, Kadur, Yedehalli, Mudgere, Koppa, and 
Sringeri — with a total income of Rs. 57,000 and an expendi- 
ture of Rs. 66,000. There were also two village Unions, 

Ajjampur and Sakkarepatna, whose income and expenditure 
were Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 7,000. The District and taluk boards 
had an income of Rs. 50,000 in 1903—4, chiefly derived from 
a share of the Local fund cess, and spent Rs. 49,000, including 
Rs. 33,000 on roads and buildings. 

The strength of the police force in 1903-4 was one Police and 
superior officer, 60 subordinate officers, and 381 constables. 

There were 7 lock-ups, containing a daily average of 16 pri- 
soners. 

In 1901 the percentage of literate persons was 5.9 Education. 
(io*5 males, o-6 females). The number of schools increased 
from 2or with 5,130 pupils in 1890—1 to 292 with 7,324 

Q2 
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MedicaL 


Vaccma- 

tion. 


pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there were 207 schools 
(95 public and 112 private) with 4*936 pupils, of whom 
692 were girls. 

Besides the civil hospital at Chikmugalur, there are 14 dis- 
pensaries, in which 111,882 patients were treated in 1904, of 
whom 700 were in-patients, the number of beds available 
being 36 for men and 22 for women. The total expenditure 
was Rs. 33,000. 

The number of persons vaccinated in 1904 was 4,723, or 
13 per 1,000 of the population. 

Kadur Taluk. — Eastern taluk of Kadur District, Mysore, 
lying between 13® 19' and 13® 50' N. and 73® 51' and 
76° 22' E., with an area of 571 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 80,904, compared with 72,217 in 1891. The taluk 
contains three towns, Birur (population, 5,701), Kadur (3,881), 
the head-quarters, and Sakkarepatna (1,884) ; and 317 villages. 
An area of 25 square miles was transferred to Chitaldroog 
District in 1902-3. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 
was Rs. 1,75,000. On the west lies the complicated mass of 
hills (Sakunagiri, 4,653 feet) east of the Baba Budans, and on 
the east the Garudangiri (3,680 feet) group. The Vedavati river 
runs through the middle in a north-easterly direction. It is 
formed by the junction of the Veda and Avati, which rise in 
the Baba Budans, the former supplying the Ayyankere, and 
the latter the Madagakere, the two largest tanks in this part 
of the country. Numerous channels are taken off from dams 
across these streams, forming an irrigated tract of great fertility. 
The annual rainfall averages 22 inches. Most of the taluk is 
a slightly undulating plain. The waste lands are covered 
with wild date or babul trees, and a considerable area is 
reserved for grazing, supporting a large number of cattle and 
sheep. Superior tobacco is grown in the south and west. 
Coco-nuts are grown without irrigation in low sandy soils. 
Iron ore is obtained from Hogaribetta in the north-west. 

Chikmugalur Taluk. — Central taluk of Kadur District, 
Mysore, lying between 13® ii' and 13® 34' N. and 75® 29' 
and 76® E., with an area of 638 square miles. The population 

in 1901 was 90,681, compared with 77,630 in 1891. The 
taluk contains one town, Chikmugalur (population, 9,515), 
the head-quarters, and 235 villages. The land revenue demand 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,13,000. The north is occupied by the 
lofty forest-clad circle of the Baba Budan Mountains (highest 
peak, Mulainagiri, 6,317 feet), enclosing the Jagar valley. 
The Bhadra, flowing north, forms most of the western boun- 
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dary. The annual rainfall averages 36 inches. Around Chik- 
niugalur is an elevated tract of rich black soil, watered by 
perennial streams from the Baba Budans, the principal being 
the Yagachi, which runs south-east. Its fertility was such that 
it was called Honjavanige or * flowing with gold.’ It is bare 
of trees, but produces unfailing crops of wheat, Bengal gram, 
sugar-cane, nee, coriander, fenugreek, garlic, onions, and 
safflower. The west of the taluk is Malnad. There are 
many coffee plantations on the slopes of the Baba Budans. 

Mudgere. — Southern taluk of Kadur District, Mysore, 
lying between 12° 55' and 13° 19' N. and 75° 10' and 
75° 45^ E., with an area of 435 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 46,212, compared with 45,521 in 1891. The 
taluk contains one town, Mudgere (population, 1,675), the 
head-quarters, and 137 villages. The land revenue demand 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,23,000. Till 1876 this taluk was a part 
of Manjarabad. Like that it lies in the Malnad, and is 
highly picturesque. The Western Ghats bound it on the 
west, towering up to the great peak of Kudremukh (6,215 ^<set). 
The Bhadra flows across the north, and the Hemavatr through 
the south. The summits of the mountains are bare, but the 
hanging woods on their sides impart great beauty to the land- 
scape. The annual rainfall averages 103 inches. The chief 
products are coffee, areca-nuts, cardamoms, rice, and a little 
sugar-cane. The rice crop mainly depends on springs in the 
hills from which watercourses are led. Many of the coffee 
estates are under European management, the labourers being 
Tulus from South Kanara. The Bund (or coffee) ghat road 
runs from Mudgere west, down to Mangalore on the coast. 

Koppa. — Western taluk of Kadur District, Mysore, in- 
cluding the Yedehalli sxlb-tdluk and the Sringeri jdgtr^ and 
lying between 13® 15' and 13® 46' N. and 75® 5' and 
75® 45' E,, with an area of 701 square miles- The population 
in 1901 was 65,483, compared with 62,343 in 1891. The 
tdhik contains three tow^ns, Sringeri (population, 2,430), 
Yedehalli (2,266), and Koppa (1,018), the head-quarters; 
and 427 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 1,85,000. Koppa is bounded on the west by the Western 
Ghats. The Tunga flows through the w^est, and the Bhadra 
forms the eastern boundary. The whole is purely Malnad, 
full of grand and picturesque scenery. It is a network of 
lofty hills and sunken valleys, the former densely covered w’ith 
forests, which shelter a continuous belt of coffee plantations, 
formed by Europeans in the last thirty years, the latter 
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occupied by steeply terraced rice flats and areca gardens. 
The annual rainfall averages 120 inches. The most open 
part is the Sringeri valley. Cardamoms are valuable products 
on the Ghats. There is not much *dry’ cultivation. Rice 
is the staple ‘ wet ’ crop, nourished by the rainfall, and sugar- 
cane is much grown around Danivasa in the north-east. 
Conspicuous among the mountains is the superb Merti peak 
(5,451 feet). The Sringeri math^ founded in the eighth 
century by Sankaracharya, lies in the west, and is the chief 
seat of the Smarta Brahmans. At Balehalli in the east is one 
of the chief maths of the Lingayats. 

Sringeri. — A jdgir in the west of the Koppa taluk of 
Kadur District, Mysore, lying between 13® 22' and 13® 28' N. 
and 75® 17' and 75° 23' E., with an area of 44 square miles. 
Population (1901), 10,656. The jdgir contains one town and 
259 villages. The Tunga river runs through it from south- 
west to north-east, and the country is pure Malnad or high- 
land. The annual rainfall averages 150 inches. Sringeri town 
is situated in 13° 25' N. and 75° 19' E., on the Tunga, 
IS miles from Koppa. Population (1901), 2,430. The 

dominant institution of the place is the math established by 
the great Hindu reformer Sankaracharya in the eighth century, 
which is the seat of the Jagad Guru, the high-priest of the 
Smarta Brahmans. Madhava or Vidyaranya, the head of 
the math at that time, was instrumental in founding the 
Vijayanagar empire in 1336, and was its first minister. 
Sringeri (Sringa-giri, or Rishya-Sringa-giri) is said to have 
been the place where the Rishi Vibhandaka performed 
penance, and where Rishya Sringa, a celebrated character of 
the Ramayana, was born, who grew up to man’s estate without 
having ever seen a woman. He was allured away to the 
North, and eventually became the priest of Dasaratha, and 
performed the great sacrifice which resulted in the birth of 
Rama. According to an inscription, the tract was granted 
as an endowment of the math^ by Harihara, the first king of 
Vijayanagar, in 1346, Venkatappa Naik of Keladi claims 
in inscriptions to have rescued the jdgir out of unlawful 
hands and restored it to the math in 1621. The revenue is 
estimated at Rs. 50,000 a year, which is supplemented by 
Rs. 12,000 from the Mysore State. A municipality was 
established in 1888. The receipts and expenditure during 
the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 2,400. In 1903—4 
the receipts rose to Rs. 11,000, and the expenditure to 
Rs, 10,000. 
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Taxikere Taluk. — Northern taluk of Kadur District, 
Mysore State, lying between 13° 30' and 13® 54' N. and 
75 ° 35"^ and 76° 9' E., with an area of 468 square miles. 
The population in 1901 was 79,472, compared with 72,352 in 
1891. The taluk contains two towns, Tarikere (population, 
10,164), the head-quarters, and Ajjampur (2,164) \ and 236 vil- 
lages. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,38,000. 
The Baba Budan range enters the south-west, its slopes being 
covered with heavy forest, partially cleared for coffee planta- 
tions. Along the north are the Ubrani hills, at one time 
covered with thick bamboo jungle. The annual rainfall 
averages 31 inches. Black cotton soil prevails in the east, 
which is bare of trees, but yields fine crops of wheat, cotton, 
Bengal gram, great millet, &c. On the red soil of other 
parts rdgi and pulses are grown. Iron ore is worked in 
the Ubrani hills, and at Lingadahalli at the western foot of 
the Baba Budans. Near Ajjampur are old gold-workings, 
and mining has been recently revived in the Kadur-Mysore 
mines, under European management, but so far without much 
success. 

Angadi. — Village in the Mudgere taluk of Kadur District, 
Mysore, 7 miles south of Mudgere town. Population (1901), 
535. It is of interest as being the Sosevur, Sasipura, or 
Sasikapura from which the Hoysala kings originally came, 
and which was the scene of the incident with the tiger from 
which they derive their origin and name. It contains several 
remarkable ruined temples, and also some beautiful sculpture 
in what remains of two Jain bastis. But the principal deity 
now worshipped is Vasantamma, who has a great local reputa- 
tion, and is probably the original Vasantika Devi of the 
Hoysalas, 

Asandi. — Village in the Kadur taluk of Kadur District, 
Mysore, situated in 13® 42' N. and 76® 6' E., 5 miles from 
Ajjampur railway station. Population (1901), 1,006. In 

ancient times it was a place of considerable importance. 
Under the Gangas and the Hoysalas it was the chief city 
of a principality, which in the eighth century was governed by 
Vijayaditya, son of the king Sripurusha, and in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries by a line of Ganga chiefs- 

Bale-Honnur. — ^Town (or rather group of villages) in the 
Koppa taluk of Kaddr District, Mysore, situated in 13® 22^ N. 
and 75® 27' E., on the Bhadra river. Population, with 
associated villages (1901), 1,081. A fine bridge has recently 
been built across the river, -which always had a ford at this 
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point. To the north is the Balehalli math^ the seat of one 
of the principal gurus of the Lingayat sect. 

Ballalr 3 ,yandtirga. — Fortified hill in the Western Ghats, 
4,940 feet high, in the south-west of Kadiir District, Mysore, 
situated in 13° 8' N- and 75® 25' E. It was a stronghold of 
the Hoysala kings in the twelfth century. Hither the queen 
of Bednur fled for refuge when her capital was taken by Haidar 
All in 1763, and here she was captured and sent as a prisoner 
to Maddagiridurga. 

Birur. — Town in the Kadur taluk of Kadur District, Mysore, 
situated in 13® 36' N. and 75® 58' E., at the junction for the 
Shimoga branch railway. Population (1901), 5,701. Areca- 
nuts from the Malnad in the west are exported to Bellary and 
Dharwar. A very large trade is carried on in coco-nuts, grain, 
and other produce of the surrounding country. The town has 
been extended in recent years. The municipality dates from 
1870. The receipts and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1901 averaged Rs. 4,700 and Rs. 4,400. In 1903-4 
they were Rs. 4,000 and Rs. 6,500. 

Chikmugaltir Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the 
same name in Kadiir District, Mysore, situated in 13° 19' N. 
and 75° 46' E., 25 miles south-west of Kadur railway station. 
Population (1901), 9,515. It stands in the fertile valley of 
black soil south of the Baba Budan range, and has increased 
enormously since the removal hither of the District head- 
quarters from Kadur in 1865, The fort was in existence in 
the ninth century under the Ganga kings, and then passed to 
the Hoysalas. The modern town, extending from the fort 
to Basavanhalli, which it includes, was established in 1865 ; 
and a number of Muhammadan traders and shopkeepers have 
settled here, who supply the wants of the coffee plantations to 
the west. The water-supply is drawn from a tank at the foot 
of the Baba Budans. The municipality dates from 1870. 
The receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 
1901 averaged Rs. 30,000 and Rs. 29,000. In 1903-4 they 
were Rs. 22,000 and Rs. 31,000. 

Hiremugalur. — Village in the Chikmugalur taluk of Kadur 
District, Mysore, situated in 13® 18' N. and 75° 48' E., a mile 
from Chikmugalur town. Population (1901), 2,392. Its 

Puranic name is Bhargavapuri, and here the’ emperor Janame- 
jaya is said to have performed the sarpa~ydga or ‘serpent 
sacrifice,’ to revenge the death of his father Parikshit from the 
bite of a serpent. A spear-headed stone pillar is shown as the 
yufa-stambha or * sacrificial post ’ used at the ceremony. Any 
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one bitten by a snake will be cured by going round it and 
bathing in the pond close by. The village is surrounded by 
rich black soil. Inscriptions show that it was an agrahdra 
under the Gangas in the ninth century, and under the Hoysalas 
in the eleventh. It contains a temple to Parasu, the axe of 
Parasu Rama. 

Kalasa. — Village in the Mudgere taluk of Kadiir District, 
Mysore, situated in 13® 14' N, and 75® 22' E., on the Bhadra 
river, 24 miles north-west of Mudgere town. The village lies 
in a valley, surrounded by lofty hills, to the south of Merti- 
parvat, also known as the Kalasa hill. There is a large temple 
of Kalasesvara, containing thirteenth-century copper grants by 
Jain queens, and surrounded by fifteenth and sixteenth-century 
stone inscriptions of the Bhairarasa Wodeyar rulers of Karkala 
under Vijayanagar. It was probably a Jain temple originally. 
Mounds covering ruins of a large town lie on all sides. The 
original Santara kingdom of Pomburchcha extended into 
the kingdom of Kalasa above the Ghats and Karkala below 
the Ghats. Kalasa is called a ‘three thousand^ kingdom. 
In the seventeenth century it was absorbed into the Keladi 
territory. In a sacred bathing-place on the river, called Amb§.- 
tXrtha, is a large square boulder, placed horizontally on another, 
and bearing an inscription that it was brought and placed 
there with one hand by Madhvacharya, This was the founder 
of the Madhva sect of Brahmans, who lived from 1238 to 
1317. The areca-nuts produced in the neighbourhood are 
reckoned the best in Mysore, 

Kudremukli (‘ Horse-face *). — Conspicuous peak in the 
Western Ghats, 6,215 feet high, situated in 13® 8' N. and 
75® 16' E., on the borders of the Kadur District of Mysore and 
the South Kanara District of Madras. Its name is descriptive 
of its appearance seawards, wrhere it is a well-known mark 
for navigators. The approach from the Mysore side is by 
wray of Samse, and the hill is sometimes called the Samse- 
parvat. The officials of South Kanara have a bungalow at 
the top as a hot-season retreat, and the bridle-piath from that 
side is the easiest means of ascending the mountain. 

Lakvalli. — Village in the Tarikere tdhik of Kadar District, 
Mysore, situated in 13® 42' N. and 75® 38' E., on the Bhadra 
river, 13 miles from Tarikere railw^ay station. Population 
(1901), 1,196, West of it are vast forests on each side -of 
the Bhadra, containing some of the most valuable teak timber 
in the country. Close by is the site of Ratnapuri, the ancient 
capital of Vajra Makuta Raya. Subsequently included in the 
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Humcha and Ganga territories, it afterwards formed part 
of the Hoysala and Vijayanagar kingdoms. The chiefs of 
Tarikere acquired it later, but were forced to yield it to Bedniir, 
the conquest of which by Haidar All in 1763 led to the 
absorption of the country into Mysore. 

Mertiparvat (or Mertigudda). — Mountain peak, 5,451 feet 
high, in the south-west of Kadur District, Mysore, situated 
in 13° 18' N, and 75® 23' E. To the north it presents a 
majestic conical aspect. Towards the south-west it is connected 
with two lower heights, and is so surrounded on all sides with 
high hills that its true elevation does not appear except at 
a distance. The top is bare, but the sides are clothed with 
fine forests, and where the ground admits, terraced for paddy- 
fields. It is also called the Kalasa hill, being near to that 
place. 

Sakkarepatna. — Town in the Kadur tdluk of Kadur 
District, Mysore, situated in 13° 26' N. and 75° 55' E., 
II miles south-west of Kadar railway station. Population 
(1901), 1,884. This is said to have been in old times the 
capital of Rukmangada, a king mentioned in the Mahabharata. 
It contains a monument to Honbilla, who was sacrificed to 
secure the stability of the Ayyankere reservoir, and also 
a great gun, and an immense slab of stone, about 12 feet 
square and several inches thick, supported on four pillars. 
The last is called Vira Ballala Chauki, and is said to have 
been the royal seat of justice. Under the Vijayanagar kingdom, 
the place belonged to the Belur chiefs. It was next taken 
by the Bednur rulers, and Sivappa Naik of that family 
conferred it on the king of Vijayanagar, who had fled to him 
for refuge. But in 1690 it was taken by the Raja of Mysore, 
and retained by him under the treaty of 1694. The munici- 
pality, formed in 1895, became a Union in 1904. The receipts 
and expenditure during the six years ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 1,700 and Rs. 1,200. In 1903—4 they were Rs. 1,500 
and Rs. 5,200. 

Tarikere Town. — Head-quarters of the td/uk of the same 
name in Kadur District, Mysore, situated in 13° 43' N. and 
75 ° A9' ^-9 on the Shimoga branch of the Mysore State 
Railway. Population (1901), 10,164. The old town was 
at Katur, to the north-west, and was founded at the end of 
the twelfth century by the Hoysalas. The descendants of the 
chief on whom it was bestowed fortified Kamandurga on the 
Baba Budans. The place was captured by the king of 
Vijayanagar in the fourteenth century, and given to one of his 
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generals. From this family it was taken by the Sultan of 
Bijapur. The Katur territory was next given by the Mughals 
to the chief of Basavapatna, who built the town and fort of 
Tarikere in 1659. The Tarikere poligdrs continued in power 
till subdued by Haidar AH in 1761. The head of the family 
escaped from Mysore in 1830, and took a leading part in the 
rebellion which then broke out. His son continued at large, 
creating disturbances, till 1834, when he was caught and 
hanged. The town has considerably increased since the 
construction of the railway in 1899. The municipality dates 
from T870. The receipts and expenditure during the ten 
years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 8,800 and Rs. 7,800. In 
1903-4 they were Rs. 11,000 and Rs. 9,000. 

Vast^a. — Village in the Chikmugalur taluk of Kadur 
District, Mysore, situated in 13° 16' N. and 75° 43' E., 6 miles 
from Chikmugalur town. Population (1901), 898. It stands 
at the entrance to the Malnad. The name is said to be 
derived from vasu-dara^ ‘land bestowed as an endowment.' 

The village was founded by Santarasa, one of the kings of 
Humcha. The Pandya kings of Sisiigali, and the Bhairarasa 
Wodeyars of Karkala subsequently held it, and then the chiefs 
of Belar and BednQr. It was taken by the Mysore forces 
in 1690, but restored to Bednur by the treaty of 1694. The 
conquest of Bednur by Haidar All in 1763 resulted in its 
annexation to Mysore. 

Shimoga District. — District in the north-west of the State Area aud 
of Mysore, l3dng between 13® 27' and 14® 39' N. and 74® 38' and 
76® 4' E., with an area of 4,025 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north by the DharwSr District of Bombay ; on the east 
by Chitaldroog ; on the south by Kadur ; and on the west by 
South and North Kanara Districts. 

The greater part of the District is Malnad (‘ hill country '), Physical 
which includes the whole area west of a line drawn from 
Shikarpur to Gajanur ; the east being Maidan or Bayal-sime 
(‘ plain country '). The first is a region of tropical forests and 
mountain wilds. Trees of the largest size stand thickly together 
in miles of unbroken ranks, their giant trunks entwined with 
python-like creepers, their massive arms decked with a thou- 
sand bright blossoming orchids. Birds of rare plumage flit 
from bough to bough. From the thick woods, which abruptly 
terminate on verdant swards, bison issue forth at dawn and 
afternoon to browse on the rich herbage, while large herds of 
sdmbar pass rapidly across the hill-sides. Packs of wild dogs 
cross the path, hunting in company, and the warning boom of 
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the great langur monkey is heard from the lofty trees. The 
bamboo forest has beauties of its OT^m. The elegant areca- 
palms of Nagar ; the kdns of Sorab, with the rich hues of wild 
cinnamon and the sombre green of the jack, intermingled with 
the truncated leaf of the bagni-^dlm, and the waving branches 
of the pepper-vine ; the magnificent avenues of the ^f>^z^a-tree 
in Sagar — ^all unite to vary the attractions of this region of 
natural beauty. The view from the head of the descent to the 
Gersoppa Falls is probably one of the choicest bits of scenery 
in the world. The features of the open country are tame in 
comparison with those of the woodland tracts, but there is 
much that is picturesque in the fertile taluk of Channagiri, 
with its splendid Sulekere tank. 

The main part of the Distript consists of the western slopes 
of the upper Tungabhadra valley. This river is formed by the 
union at Kudali in the Shimoga taluk of the twin streams 
Tunga and Bhadra, of which the former runs for most of its 
course within this District, in a north-easterly direction. From 
the point of confluence the united river runs north to the 
frontier. The Sharavati rises near Kavaledurga in the south- 
west, and runs north-west to the frontier, where it turns west 
and hurls itself down the Ghats in the Jog or far-famed 
Gersoppa Falls, a sheer descent of 830 feet. The streams 
between Kodachadri and Klavaledurga flow west or south-west 
into Kanara. The west of the District, resting upon the 
Ghats, is very mountainous, the highest point being the peak 
of Kodachadri, 4,411 feet above the sea. Govardhangiri and 
Chandragutti are also conspicuous hills, the latter rising to 
2,794 feet, A chain of hills runs from Mandagadde on the 
Tunga north by Anantapur towards Sorab, with a ridge west 
from Atavadi to Talguppa. On the east are two lines of low 
stony hills stretching from the south of Channagiri to the 
frontier, one following the course of the Tungabhadra north- 
wards, the other crossing the river near Holehonnur and 
passing near Shikarpur. The south-west around Nagar and 
Kavaledurga is full of hills. 

Geology. The Shimoga schist band is a southern continuation of 
that on which the town of Dharwar is situated. Crossing the 
Tungabhadra near Harihar, it extends southwards into Kadur 
District. Its western boundary is probably continuous from 
Anantapur to the Kudremukh. West from Anantapur to Tal- 
guppa the country is covered by a great spread of laterite, 
beneath which gneiss is exposed in deep nullahs. In places 
the laterite is over 100 feet in thickness. It is quarried in 
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square blocks, which form the most common building material, 
being used not only for dwelling-houses, but for bridges and 
other public structures. Broken up it forms metal for roads. 

Magnificent evergreen forest covers the west, many of the Botany, 
hills being heavily wooded up to their summits. On all sides 
trunks with clear stems of from 80 to 100 feet to the first 
branch meet the eye. The more valuable kinds are poon 
{Calophyllum tamentosum)^ wild jack, ebony, some {Soymida 
febrifuga)^ heigni {Hopea Wightiand)^ eruol^ dhupa {Vaieria 
tndiea), the large devaddram {Erythroxylon)^ gamboge, and a 
species of cedar. Farther east is a rich belt, in which the 
more important trees are teak, black-wood, konne {Pterocarpus 
Marsupium)^ matti (Terminalia tomentosd)^ sampagi {Michelia 
Champaca\ arsentega (Adina a>rdifolid)^ alale {Terminalia 
Chehuld)^ bdgi {Albizzia Lebbek\ dindiga {Anogeissus latifolia)^ 
and others. Sorab abounds with kdnsy apparently the remains 
of old forests. Many are cultivated with pepper-vines, and 
sometimes coffee. The sago-palm {Caryota urens) is also 
grown for the sake of its toddy. From Mandagadde a long 
stretch of wooded country runs north, in which are found good 
teak, and much second-class timber, with a large quantity 
of Inga xyloearpa, used for making charcoal for the iron 
mines. 

The rainfall rapidly diminishes eastwards from the Ghat Climate 
region. Thus, while the annual fall at Nagar averages about 
190 inches, and at Tirthahalli 1x4, at SSgar 70, and at Sorab 
57, it is only about 35 at Shimo^ and 25 at Channagiri. 

For about 25 miles from the Ghats the south-west monsoon is 
felt in full force. At Shimoga town, which is 40 miles distant, 
it often produces nothing more than driving clouds, with 
occasional drizzle and a few days of moderately heavy rain. 

East of the Tungabhadra the wind blows with much force, but 
the clouds rarely break. The heaviest rains on this side are 
in May and October, and come in thunderstorms from the 
eastward. The mean temperature at Shimoga town may be 
stated as ranging from 55® to 87®. The sea-breeze relieves the 
heat in the hot season, and is distinctly felt at Shimoga. 

The Mauryas are said in inscriptions to have ruled over Hbtory. 
Kuntala, which included some parts of the District A Chan- 
dra Gupta is described as having ruled Nagarakhanda (the 
Shikarpur taluk). Asoka sent a Buddhist missionary to Bana- 
vasi, on the north-west frontier, in the third century B. c. The 
next record is of the Satavahanas, containing a grant by 
Satakarni at Malavalli in the Shikarpur taluk, probably of the 
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second century a. d. They were followed by the Kadambas, 
whose capital was Banavasi, but their place of origin was 
Sthanakundur (Talagunda in the Shikarpur tdluk)^ where the 
interesting story of their rise is recorded on a pillar. Their 
progenitor, who was a Brahman, went to the Pallava capital 
Kanchi (Conjeeveram) in order to complete his Vedic studies. 
While there, he had a violent quarrel with Pallava horsemen, 
and in order to be revenged adopted the life of a Kshattriya. 
Perfecting himself in the use of arms, he overcame the frontier 
guards, and established himself in the inaccessible forests near 
Snparvata (Kumool District), where he became so powerful 
that he levied tribute from the great Bana and other kings. 
The Pallavas tried to put him down, but he defeated them in 
various ways, till they were compelled to make peace with him, 
and recognize him as king of the Kadamba territory. These 
events must be assigned to the second or third century. 
Among his successors, Kakustha gave his daughter in marriage 
to the Gupta king, perhaps Samudra Gupta, whose expedition 
to the South in the fourth century is recorded on the pillar in 
the fort at Allahabad. 

While the Kadambas were ruling in the west of the District, 
the Gangas were established in the east. The story of their 
rise is recorded in inscriptions at Humcha and near Shimoga. 
In the fourth century the Ganga king married the Kadamba 
king’s sister. In the fifth century the Chalukyas from the 
north had subdued the whole of Kuntala, and made Vatapi 
(Badami in Bijapur District) their capital. They profess to 
have subjected the Kadambas in the sixth century. In the 
seventh century they separated into two families, of whom 
the Western Chalukyas continued to rule from Badami. 
Shimoga District was formed into the Banavase ^ twelve 
thousand’^ province, with its seat of government at Belgami 
(Shikarpur idiuk). But in the eighth century they were over- 
come by the Rashtrakutas, and did not regain supremacy for 
200 years. The Rashtrakutas had their capital at Manyakheta 
(Malkhed in the Nizam’s Dominions). They first seized and 
imprisoned the Ganga king, appointing their own viceroys to 
govern his territories. But eventually they reinstated him and 
entered into alliance with the Gangas. Intermarriages now 
took place between the two families ; and in the tenth century, 
in return for their help in defeating the Cholas, the Banavase 

^ These numerical designations, almost invariably attached to the names 
of ancient divisions in Mysore, apparently refer to their revenue capacity 
or to the number of their nads. 
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‘twelve thousand’ and other provinces were again added to 
the Ganga kingdom by the Rashtraktitas. Meanwhile, in the 
seventh or eighth century, a Jam principality was established at 
Pomburchchha or Hombucha (Humcha) by Jinadatta, a prince 
of the Ugra family and Solar race from Muttra, His line 
assumed the name of Stotara ; and bringing under their 
control all the country as far as Kalasa (Kadur District), 
they descended the Ghats to Sisila or Sisukali, and finally 
established their capital at Karkala (South Kanara), appointing 
lieutenants at Barkur, Bangadi, Mudu-Bidare, and Mulki. 
The territories thus acquired yielded a revenue of 9 lakhs 
of pagodas above and 9 lakhs below the Ghats. In course 
of time the kings became Lingayats, and under the name of 
Bhairarasa Wodeyars continued in power down to the sixteenth 
century, being subordinate in turn to the Chalukyas, Hoysalas, 
and Vijayanagar, till their territories were subdued by the * 
Keladi chiefs. 

973 the Rashtrakutas were overthrown, and the Cha- 
lukyas regained their ascendancy. Their capital was now 
established at Kalyani. The Banavase ‘ twelve thousand ’ was 
one of the most important provinces of their empire. But in 
1155 the Chalukyas were supplanted by their minister Bijjala, 
of the Kalachuri family. In his reign the Lingayat religion, 
which prevails throughout the Kannada and Telugu countries, 
was founded by Basava, who was his minister, and who gave 
his sister to the king in marriage. But the dynasty lasted for 
only three generations, till 1183, By this time the Hoysalas 
of Dorasamudra (Halebid in Hassan District) had subdued 
the whole of Mysore, and Banavase was one of their provinces. 
They pushed on to the Kistna, and thus came into collision 
with the Seunas, or Yadavas of Deogiri (Daulatabad). The 
latter made some head in the thirteenth century, and estab- 
lished themselves in parts of the north of the country. But in 
the next century, both Seunas and Hoysalas fell victims to the 
Musalman invasions from Delhi. The Vijayanagar kingdom 
then arose, which ultimately ruled over all the countries south 
of the Kistna. Under it, in the sixteenth century, were estab- 
lished the line of the Keladi, Ikkeri, or Bednur chiefs in the 
west of the District, and of the Basavapatna or Tarikere chiefs 
in the east. The Keladi chiefs were Lingayats; and their 
founder Sadasiva Raya Naik, who took his name from his 
overlord, first received the government of B 5 rkur, hlangalore, 
and Chandragutti. His successor removed the capital to 
Ikkeri. After the fall of Vijayanagar, Venkatappa Naik (whom 
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the Portuguese called Venkapor, king of Kanara) assumed 
independence, and in the next reign the capital was finally 
removed to Bedntir (now Nagar). Sivappa Naik, who came to 
the throne in 1645, overran all the country east to Shimoga, 
south to Manjarabad, and west throughout the whole of Kanara. 
The fugitive king of Vijayanagar, who came to him for pro- 
tection, was established by him at Belur and Sakkarepatna, 
and he even attempted to besiege Seringapatam on his behalf. 
Sivappa Naik died in 1660, and his successors held the country 
till 1763, when Haidar All captured Bednur, and brought their 
power to an end. Haidar formed the design of making here 
a new capital for himself, and gave it the name of Haidar- 
nagar, the present Nagar. The Basavapatna chiefs were 
driven from their seat by the Bijapur invasions, and retired 
first to Sante-Bennur, and finally to Tarikere (Kadur District). 
In 1783, in the war between the British and Mysore, a force 
from Bombay captured Bednur, but it was recovered by Tipu 
Sultan. After the fall of Seringapatam in 1799, a Maratha 
chief named Dhundia Wahag ravaged Shimoga and the east, 
but was pursued and slain by a force under Colonel Wellesley 
(the future Duke of Wellington). In 1830 a rebellion broke 
out in the Nagar country, owing to the Raja’s misrule, and the 
Tarikere chief escaped from Mysore to join the insurgents. 
When the insurrection had been put down, the Mysore State 
was placed under a British Commission, which continued to 
govern the country till the rendition in 1881. 

Archaeo- The Shikarpur taluk is full of antiquities. The Satakami 

logy* inscription at Malavalli, perhaps of the second century, is the 
oldest, and on the same pillar, in the same Prakrit language, is 
a Kadamba inscription. But the remains at Belgami, the 
former capital of this Banavase province, throw all the others 
into the shade. They include many ruined temples remarkable 
for their carving, and numerous inscriptions, mostly of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. The fine Bherundesvara 
pillar is an elegant monolith, 30^ feet high and thick, with 
a double-headed eagle of human form, 4 feet high, at the top, 
called Gandabherunda. At Bandanikke, the chief city of 
Nagarakhanda, are also richly carved temples, all in ruins. 
At Humcha are the remains of what must have been splendid 
Jain temples, and at Ikkeri is a fine Aghoresvara temple. The 
latter is Dravidian, but the others are Chalukyan in style, 
The inscriptions of the District have been translated and 
published. 

people. The population at each Census in the last thirty years was : 
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(1871) 507,856, (1881) 507,424, (1891) 528,996, and (1901) 
53 Ij 736- "I'll® decline in the first decade was due to the 
famine of 1876—8. By religion, in 1901 there were 468,435 
Hindus, 32,593 Musalmans, 9,506 Animists, 3,523 Jains, and 

I, 967 Christians. The density is 132 persons per square mile, 
that for the State being 185. The number of towns is 14, and 
of villages 2,017. The largest place is Shimoga, the head- 
quarters, with a population of 6,240 in 1901, reduced from 

II, 340 in 1891 owing to plague. 

The following table gives the principal statistics of popula- 
tion in 1901 : — 


Ta/uk. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 and 
1901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Shimoga . 

687 

4 

401 

91A39 

133 

-2.S 

5»390 

Sagar. 

666 

I 

245 

56,818 

85 

~ 3-7 

3.79a 

Sorab. 

443 

1 

307 

71,49? 

161 

2.1 

3,379 

Shikar pnr . 

429 

2 

202 

63,604 

146 

— 1.2 

2,698 

Honnali 

331 

2 

165 

68,721 

20S 

+ 8*2 

3.389 

Channagin 

465 

I 

244 

81,453 

175 

+8.3 

3.374 

Tlrthahalli 

476 

I 

248 

67»553 

121 

— 28 

4,060 

Nagar 

52S 

2 

205 

40»455 

77 

- 5-6 

1,836 

District total 

4 ,o 2 B 

H 

2,017 

531,736 

132 

+ 0.6 

27,918 


Among castes, Lingayats preponderate, numbering 119,000 ; Castes and 
Wokkaligas or cultivators number 90,000 ; the outcaste Holeyas 
and Madigas, 31,000 and 22,000; Kurubas or shepherds, 

24,000 ; Bedas, 23,000. The number of Brahmans is 26,000. 

Of Musalmto sects the Shaikhs form three-fourths, being 
24,000 in number. Among the nomad tribes Lambanis 
number 17,000; Iruligas, 4,000; and Koramas, 3,800. By 
occupation, 72-5 per cent, are engaged in agriculture and 
pasture, 10-9 per cent, in unskilled labour not agricultural, 

7-2 per cent, in the preparation and supply of material sub- 
stances, and 2*8 per cent, in the State service. 

Christians number 1,967, of whom 1,897 are natives. The Christian 
Roman Catholic and Wesleyan Missions are located at Shimoga, “i®sions. 
and visit various out-stations. 

The general substratum of laterite in the western taluks^ Genei-al 
wherever it approaches the surface, checks vegetation. The Jfral'con- 
soil in the rice valleys, characteristic of the Malnad, is loose ditions. 
and sandy, while that of garden lands is stiff and clayey. The 
richest soil is in the north-east, from the Sulekere northwards. 

R 
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Chief agri- 
cultural 
statistics 
and princi- 
pal crops. 


The black soil prevails here, and also around Nyamti and 
Belgutti in the Honnali taluk. 

The following table gives statistics of cultivation for 


1903-4 


Taluk, 

Area in square miles, shown in the revenue accounts. 

Total 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Forests. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Shimoga 


617 

166 


159 

36 

Sagar . 


666 

68 

67 

I 2 I 

43 

Sorab . 


437 

98 

88 

28 

28 

Shikarpur 


403 

lOI 

68 

103 

41 

Honnali 


3*8 

186 

6 

8 

18 

Channagiri . 


464 

221 

15 

36 

4t 

Tirthahalli . 


473 

67 

65 

4 

14 

Nagar . 


525 

54 

62 

.34 

28 

Total 

3,893 

961 

426 

493 

249 


Rice is the principal crop. Areca-nut is extensively grown 
in the Nagar, Sagar, and Tirthahalli taluks^ that of the first- 
named place being considered superior to any in the State. 
Sugar-cane is largely raised in Shikarpur. HonnSli chiefly 
produces different kinds of ‘ dry ’ grains, as well as cotton. 
Pepper grows wild in the forests of Nagar and Sorab, while 
cardamoms are produced in the jungles about Agumbi, though 
they are not so good as those raised in areca gardens. All 
kinds of ‘wet’ cultivation are carried on from the Sulekere 
tank. The area occupied by rice in 1903-4 was 383 square 
miles; by ragi^ 141 ; gram, 72; other food-grains, 294; 
garden produce, 26 ; oilseeds, 27 ; sugar-cane, 14. 

Agricul- During the twelve years ending 1904 a sum of Rs. 9,000 was 
tural loans, advanced for land improvement, in addition to Rs. 14,300 for 
irrigation wells, and Rs. 7,000 for field embankments. 

Irrigation. The area irrigated from channels is 7 square miles, from 
tanks and wells 232, and from other sources 187 square miles. 
The number of tanks is 8,358, of which 583 are classed as 
* major.’ 

Forests. The State forests cover an area of 343 square miles, 
‘reserved’ lands 153, and plantations 4. Teak, other timber, 
bamboos, and sandal-wood are the chief sources of forest 
income. The receipts in 1903-4 amounted to 4*6 lakhs. 

Mines and Iron is extracted in some parts. On the summit of the 
quarries. Ghats stones are frequently found possessing magnetic pro- 
perties, as at Kodachadri. Laterite is abundant in the west, 
and extensively quarried for building purposes. Gold is widely 
diffused, and a broad auriferous tract extends throughout the 
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eastern half of the District, The Honnali gold-mines, which 
were commenced some time ago, have suspended work, owing 
partly to the influx of wrater. The Mysore-Nagar Company 
started work near Benkipur, but no good results have been 
obtained. Deposits of manganese have been discovered to the 
west of Shimoga, and large quantities have been raised. 

The District is noted for its beautiful sandal-wood carving. Arts and 
of which industry Sorab is the principal seat. The 
articles of manufacture are coarse cotton cloth, woollen 
blankets, iron articles, brass and copper vessels, earthenware, 
jaggery, and oils. A few striped carpets are made at Shikarpur ; 
pieces of chintz at Shimoga and Ayanur ; stone jugs at Tirtha- 
halli \ handmills in the Honnali tdluk^ and ropes of various 
kinds. There are reported to be 970 looms for cotton, 402 for 
wrool, 48 for other fibres, 424 iron-works, 1 2 brass and copper, 

88 oil-mills, and 1,845 jaggery-mills- 

The recent opening of a branch railway from Shimoga to Commerce 
Birur wdll no doubt stimulate trade. The most important trade, 
articles of export are jaggery, earthenware, leathern goods, 
woollen blankets, and oils. Of imported articles, piece-goods 
take the first place, then woollen blankets, oils, gold ornaments, 
and vessels of brass, copper, and bell-metal. 

A branch of the Southern Mahratta Railway runs from Birur Means of 
(Kadur District) to Shimoga town, of which 16 miles lie in the 
south-east of this District. A short line from Shimoga west- 
wards is proposed, for the transport of the manganese ore dis- 
covered there. The length of Provincial roads is 219 miles, 
and of District fund roads 450 miles. 

The District is divided into eight taluks : Channagiri, Divibions. 
Honnali, Nagar, Sagar, Shikarpur, Shimoga, Sorab, and Tlrtha- 
halli. The following subdivisions were formed in 1903, and 
placed in charge of Assistant Commissioners : Shimoga and 
Tirthahalli, with head-quarters at Shimoga ; Honnali, Shikarpur, 
and Channagiri, with head-quarters at Shimoga ; Sagar, Sorab, 
and Nagar, with head-quarters at Sagar. 

The District court at Shimoga exercises jurisdiction over judicial. 
Shimoga, Kadur, and Chitaldroog Districts, while the Sub- 
ordinate Judge’s court at Shimoga deals with Shimoga District 
and a part of Kadur and Chitaldroog Districts, There are also 
Munsifs’ courts at Shimoga and Honnali. In the border tract 
there is a certain amount of serious crime. 

The land revenue and total revenue are shown in the table Land 
on the next page, in thousands of rupees. revenue. 

The revenue survey and settlement were introduced into the 
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north of the District between 1870 and 1874, and into the 
south between 1875 and 1878. In 1903-4 the incidence of 
land revenue per acre of cultivated area was Rs. 1-14-1. The 
average rate of assessment per acre on ‘dry’ land is R. 0-11-5 
(maximum scale Rs. 2-8-0, minimum scale R. 0-0-6) ; on 
‘wet’ land, Rs. 3 (maximum scale Rs. 6-8-0, minimum scale 
R. 0-2-0) ; and on garden land, Rs. 1 2-1 2-1 x (maximum scale 
Rs. 25, minimum scale Rs. 1—8-0). 



xSSo-i. 

1890-t. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

12,08 

15.70 

13.6s 

21,36 

13,08 

33,48 

13,59 

33,41 


Local In 1903-4 there were ten municipalities — Shimoga, Kumsi, 

oar s. Channagiri, Honnali, Nyamti, Shik^pur, Sorab, Sagar, Kalur- 
katte, and Ttrthahalli — ^with a total income of Rs. 36,000 and 
an expenditure of Rs. 46,500. There were also four village 
Unions — Benkipur, Holehonnur, Siralkoppa, and Nagar — whose 
income and expenditure were Rs. 6,000 and Rs. 15,000. The 
District and taluk boards had an income of Rs. 90,000 in 
1903-4, chiefly derived from a share of the Local fund cess, 
and spent Rs, 78,000, including Rs. 70,000 on roads and 
buildings. 

Police and The Strength of the police force in 1904 was one superior 
officer, 93 subordinate officers, and 493 constables, of whom 
2 officers and 30 constables formed the special reserve. In 
the 8 lock-ups the daily average of prisoners was 32. 

Education. In 1901 the percentage of literate persons was 5-3 (9-6 
males, 0-4 females). The number of schools increased from 
369 with 9,329 pupils in 1890-1 to 406 with 11,828 pupils in 
1900— I. In 1903-4 there were 359 schools (242 public and 
II 7 private) with 9,802 pupils, of whom 1,418 were girls. 

Medical. Besides the civil hospital at Shimoga town, there are 
13 dispensaries, in which 101,732 patients were treated in 
1904, of whom 434 were in-patients, the number of beds 
available being 32 for men and 26 for women. The total 
expenditure was Rs. 34,000. 

Vaccina- There were 2,685 persons vaccinated in 1904, or 5 per 
1,000 of the population, 

Shimoga Tiltik. — South-eastern taluk of Shimoga District, 
Mysore, including the Kumsi %\^-tdluk^ and lying between 
13° 42' and 14® 8' N. and 75® 16' and 75^ 53' E., with an area 
of 687 square miles. The population in 1901 was 91,639, 
compared with 94,716 in 1891. The taluk contains four 
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towns, Shimoga (population, 6,240), the taluk and District head- 
quarters, Benkipur Kumsi (2,001), and Holehonnur 

(1,931) ; and 401 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903—4 
was Rs. 1,77,000. The twin rivers, the Tunga and the Bhadra, 
entering the taluk on the south, flow north and unite at Kudali, 
north of Shimoga town, -whence the Tungabhadra continues 
north with a winding course. The greater part of the taluk in 
the west and south is covered -with hills and forests, abounding 
in tigers, leopards, bears, and other wild animals. Cultivation 
is almost confined to the level valleys of the rivers, but the 
beds of these are too deep to be used for irrigation. On the 
other hand, timber is floated dovm, especially in the Tunga. 
The soils on either bank of the Tungabhadra to the north are 
very rich, and the climate is remarkably favourable to *dry’ 
cultivation. Rdgz is the staple crop on red soil, but the black 
soils produce jola^ cotton, and oilseeds. The rice lands are 
poor. A little sugar-cane is grown, besides areca-nut, beteL 
vine, and plantains. 

Sagar. — Western taluk of Shimoga District, Mysore, lying 
betw^een 13® 51' and 14® 20' N. and 74® 38' and 75® 18' R., 
with an area of 666 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 56,818, compared with 58,999 in 1891. The taluk contains 
one town, Sagar (population, 3,103), the head-quarters, and 245 
villages. The land revenue demand in 1 903—4 was Rs. 1,7 1,000. 
The west and great part of the north and south are bounded 
by the Western Ghats, from which a ridge crosses the taluk 
from west to east. The extreme west is not more than 8 miles 
from the sea. Devarkonda and Govardhangiri are the prin- 
cipal heights- The Sharavati runs through the middle in a 
north--westerly direction, recei-ving the Yenne-hole at the 
frontier, where it turns west, forming the celebrated Gersoppa 
Falls, and continuing along the boundary^ The Varada rises 
in the north-east and flows out north. The whole taluk is con- 
sidered Malnad, but the south-west and north-east, separated 
mostly by the Sharavati, differ a good deal. In the former 
the rice-fields bear a double crop annually, but the areca, 
pepper, and cardamom gardens are somewhat inferior. This 
tract presents the appearance of a rolling stretch of bare hill- 
tops, with their sides and valleys densely wooded. The scenery 
is surpassingly beautiful, and the climate cool and pleasant even 
in the hottest season. The people live in scattered homesteads, 
and there are no villages with a collection of houses. The 
other parts of the taluk are more level and open, but the climate 
is not so good. Only one crop of rice is raised in the year, but 
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the gardens are remarkably fine. As a rule the people live in 
villages, but there are many scattered homesteads, especially in 
the south-west. Except the great Hinni forest, south of the 
Gersoppa Falls, the remainder are chiefly kdns or tracts of 
evergreen forest containing self-sown pepper. Towards the 
south the forest is in patches, very dense inside but suddenly 
opening on bare spots containing nothing but grass. This is 
due to laterite, on which trees refuse to grow. The demand 
for leaf-manure for the gardens is ruining the forests, as they 
are mercilessly stripped for the purpose. The soil in the kdns 
is rich and deep, but in most of the taluk it is hard and 
shallow, with much laterite. ‘ Dry ’ crops are of no importance, 
but rice is largely exported by the ryots to Gersoppa by the 
Govardhangiri and Hinni ghdts^ that of the south being sent 
to Bhatkala or Baidur. Areca-nuts are sent towards Bellary, but 
some also to Walajapet and to Birur. Cardamoms and pepper 
go to the Kanara and Dharwar markets. 

Sorab. — North-western taluk of Shimoga District, Mysore, 
lying between 14® 13' and 14° 39' N. and 74® 53' and 75® 18' E., 
with an area of 443 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
71,493, compared with 70,047 in 1891. The taluk contains 
one town, Sorab (population, 1,622), the head-quarters, and 
307 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903—4 was 
Rs. 2,11,000. The Varada river runs through the west, at one 
point near Banavasi leaving and re-entering the taluk. From 
the south it receives the Dandavati, which drains the east. The 
principal hill is Chandragutti (2,794 feet) m the west. Except 
in the west the country is gently undulating, with rice-fields 
and gardens in the valleys. Above the ‘wet’ lands are 
stretches of open ‘ dry ' crop fields called hakkal^ and in the 
highest ground the kdns^ patches of virgin evergreen forest. 
On account of this the woodland scenery is unique, as the kdns 
are detached in small portions with clearly demarcated margins, 
due to the distribution of laterite. Outside, on the higher 
ground, the soil is only about 4 inches in depth, while within, 
15 feet from the edge, it is deep and rich enough to support 
the largest forest trees. These kdns are full of wild pepper, 
but more value is attached to the ^a^/-palm, from which 
toddy is extracted by the Halepaikas. Rice, jaggery, and 
areca-nuts are the principal products of the tdluk. The best 
areca gardens are in the south and west. When the areca- 
palms reach a certain height, betel and pepper-vines are 
trained up the stem. Rice and sugar-cane of good quality 
are grown everywhere. The rice-fields are ploughed up as 
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soon as the crop has been cut, while the ground is still damp, 
and are left fallow till the early rain in May, no Vaisakh crop 
being raised. 

Shikaxpur Taluk. — Northern taluk of Shimoga District, 
Mysore, lying between 14® 5' and 14° 31' N. and 75® 8' and 
75° 32' E., with an area of 429 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 63,604, compared with 64,404 in 1891. The taluk 
contains two towns, Shikarpur (population, 5,007), the head- 
quarters, and SiRALKOPPA (2,270); and 202 villages. The land 
revenue demand in 1903—4 vras Rs. 1,80,000. The taluk is 
crossed from south to north by the Choradi or Kumudvati, 
which forms the large Masur-Madag tank on the northern 
border. Lines of low hills on all sides, covered with jungle, 
give shelter to numerous tigers, leopards, and other -wild 
animals. Malnad highland ’) and Maidan lowland ’) here 
meet, so that the country partakes of the character of both. 
The Jambu hills run down the middle ; but the rest is gently 
undulating, the uncultivated parts being covered with scrub 
jungle, which in the south and west rises into forest. The 
best soil is in the north, on the banks of the Choradi. ^ Dry ’ 
cultivation is most successful in the east. Sugar-cane and rice, 
especially the former, are the chief crops. Jaggery and rice are 
the principal exports, the former being sent mostly to Dharwar, 
and the latter in various directions- Siralkoppa is the chief 
market for grain, and ShikSrpur for cloth. 

Honnali. — North-eastern taluk of Shimoga District, Mysore, 
lying between 14® 4' and 14° 22' N. and 75® 24' and 75® 51' E., 
with an area of 331 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 68,721, compared with 63,577 in 1891. The taluk contains 
two towns, Honnali (population, 3,894), the head-quarters, 
and Nyamti (3,461) ; and 165 villages. The land revenue 
demand in 1903—4 was Rs. x, 2 1,000. The taluk is crossed 
from south to north by the Tungabhadra with a winding course, 
and bounded east and west by lines of low^ stony hills. The 
north and east consist of ‘dry ’ crop country of imusual fertility, 
good black soil being common, and cotton and jola the chief 
crops. The extreme west is purely a rice country, with some 
sugar-cane, the staple ‘ dry ’ crop being rdgi. Very rich black 
soil prevails around Nyamti and Belagutti. The Honnali 
gold-mines were started in the south-west, at the foot of the 
hills of which the Kalva Rangan peak (3,388 feet) is the highest, 
but they have ceased working for many years, owing partly to 
the influx of water. At a bend in the Tungabhadra, where the 
Hirehalla enters from the west, is the Kuruva island (14® 10' N. 
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and 75° 45' E.), containing a celebrated Ramesvara Urtha and 
temple. 

Channagiri. — Eastern taluk of Shimoga District, Mysore, 
lying between 13° 48' and 14° 20' N. and 75® 44' and 76® 4' E., 
with an area of 465 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
81,453, compared with 74,218 in 1891. The td/uk contains 
one town, Channagiri (population, 4,775), the head-quarters, 
and 244 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903—4 was 
Rs. 1,45,000. The centre is occupied by the large Sulekere 
tank, 40 miles round, which receives all the streams from the 
south, and from which the Haridra issues to the north. The 
south and west are crossed by lines of hills. The rest of the 
td/uk is open country, with extensive grazing lands, which 
provide pasture for a superior type of cattle. In the north is a 
fertile tract containing much garden and sugar-cane cultivation. 
The western hills are included in the Shimoga auriferous band. 

Tirtbahalli. — South-western td/uk of Shimoga District, 
Mysore, lying between 13® 27' and 13® 56' N. and 75® 2' and 
75° 31' E., with an area of 476 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 57,553, compared with 59,229 in 1891. T\ie td/uk 
contains one town, Tirthahalli (population, 2,623), the head- 
quarters, and 248 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 
was Rs. 1,8 1,000. The Tunga river enters the td/uk in the south 
and flows north-west to near Mulbagal, where it is joined by the 
Begaxhalla from the south. It then runs east, and turns north 
along the boundary- All the minor streams, said to number 
75, flow into the Tunga, except a few in the north-west which 
join the Sharavati. The td/uk is essentially Malnad — hills, 
forests, areca gardens, and nmning streams being general. 
The west rests on the Ghats, and is covered with splendid 
forest, only the hill summits being bare. The chief heights 
within the td/uk are Kavaledurga (3,058 feet) and Kundada- 
gudda (3,207 feet). Superior ironstone is found at Kabbmada- 
gudda (*iron hill’), the iron made from which the natives 
consider to be as good as steel. The forest is disappearing, 
owing to the demand for leaf-manure for areca gardens. Areca- 
nuts, pepper, cardamoms, and rice, with a little coifee, are the 
principal products. Large vessels of potstone are made at 
Kavaledurga, and silver cups at Tirthahalli, 

Nagar TSlulc. — Western td/uk of Shimoga District, Mysore, 
lying between 13® 36' and 14® 6' N. and 74® 52' and 75® 23' E., 
with an area of 528 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
40,455, compared with 42,841 in 1891. The td/uk contains 
two towns, Kalurkatte (population, 918), the head-quarters, and 
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Nagar (715); and 205 villages. The land revenue demand 
in 1903—4 was Rs. 1,16,000. Except in the north the taluk is 
surrounded with mountains and hills, the streams from which 
flow north-west, uniting in the Sharavati. Those in the south- 
west run directly down the Ghats westward, and reach the sea 
at Coondapoor. In the north-west is the isolated Honnar 
hobli belonging to South KLanara, part of the endowments of 
a temple at Kollur below the Ghats. The principal mountain 
within the taluk is Kodachadri (4,411 feet), in the north-west. 
North of this is the Kollur ghat road to the low country, and 
in the south-west the Haidargarh or Hosangadi ghat road. 
The taluk is purely Malnad or ‘ highland,' the whole densely 
wooded. The south is composed of a cluster of hills, in a 
basin formed by which is situated Nagar, the capital, formerly 
called Bednur. The most open part is the valley of the 
Sharavati, West of this the country becomes wilder and 
■wilder as the Ghats are approached. East and north of the 
Sharavati the country is generally more level. The forests here 
are dense and contain more timber-trees than the west, where 
the soil is shallower, wuth much laterite. Areca-nuts, pepper, 
cardamoms, and rice are the products of this region. There 
are no ‘ dry ' crops. The areca-nut is of the first quality, but 
the gardens largely belong to Brahmans, who are dependent 
for their cultivation on imported labour. Rice is exported 
to the coast, and areca-nuts by way of Birur to Bellary and 
Walajapet. All other articles of consumption and clothing are 
brought from the plain country, partly by merchants who 
come to buy areca-nuts, but chiefly by ryots from Tirthahalli, 
Avinhalli, and Kollur, either on bullocks or by porters. 

Anantapur. — Vill^e in the Sagar taluk of Shimoga District, 
Mysore, situated in 14° 5' N. and 75° 13' E., 29 miles from 
Shimoga town. Population (1901), 377. It "was formerly 
a place of importance, and was originally named after Andh- 
asura, a chief subdued by Jinadatta, the founder of the Humcha 
kingdom, in the eighth century. In the eleventh century 
Andhasura belonged to the Chalukyas, and was included in 
the Santalige ‘ thousand ' province In 1042 it was made an 
agrahara for 1,200 Brahmans, and in 1079 is spoken of as the 
capital. In the seventeenth century the Keladi king, Venka- 
tappa Naik, established here a Sivachara math^ with a fine 
pond, called Champaka-sarasu, and gave the name Anandapura 

^ These numerical designations, almost invariably attached to the names 
of ancient divisions in Mysore, apparently refer to their revenue capacity 
or to the number of their nads* 
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to the town, since changed to Anantapura. It was several 
times the object of attack during the wars of Haidar and 
Tipti’s time, and again in the insurrection of 1830. 

Araga. — Village in the Tirthahalli taluk of Shimoga District, 
Mysore, situated in 13° 45' N. and 75° 13' E., 5 miles north 
of Tirthahalli town. Population (1901), 576. It was from 
early times the capital of the Male-rajya or hill kingdom, and 
was in the Santalige ‘ thousand ’ province The Santara kings 
of Humcha held it under the Chalukyas. In the fourteenth 
century, and later under Vijayanagar, the kingdom comprised 
three cities and eighteen kampana or districts, and gave its 
name to the Araga realm, which was governed by a prince of 
the royal family. The Keladi kings next held it till subverted 
by the conquests of Haidar All in 1763. 

Bandalilke (or Randamke ), — Ruined and deserted village 
in the Shikarpur taluk of Shimoga District, Mysore, situated 
about 14® 27' N. and 75° 18' E., 16 miles from Shikarpur town. 
It was in the earliest times the capital of the NsLgarakhanda 
‘ seventy ’ province \ which an inscription says was ruled by the 
wise Chandra Gupta. Its Puranic name was Bandhavapura. 
It contains many ruined temples of large dimensions and 
wonderful sculpture. More than thirty inscriptions, dating 
from the ninth to the sixteenth century, bear records of the 
Rashtrakutas, Chalukyas, Kalachuris, Hoysalas, Seunas, and 
Vijayanagar kings. The place was probably destroyed by the 
Muhammadans after the fall of Vijayanagar in 1565. 

Basavapatna. — Deserted town in the Channagiri taluk of 
Shimoga District, Mysore, situated in 14° 12' N. and 75° 49' E., 
16 miles from Channagiri town. It lies in a narrow valley 
enclosed by hills, and was the original syeat of the chiefs who, 
when Basavapatna was taken by the Bijapur army in the 
invasion of 1637, retired to Tarikere, and are commonly 
identified with the former place. It was the seat of govern- 
ment for this part of the country under Bijapur rule, and 
under the Mughals afterwards. Later it changed hands several 
times, and was held by the Marathas for seven years. Haidar 
All dismantled the fort in 1763, and the Marathas under 
Parasuram Bhao ruined the town in 1791. The fort was 
repaired in 1799, but the place never recovered its former 
prosperity. Near the fort was a mosque where Baba Budan 
lived before he settled on the mountain called after him. 

^ These numerical designations, almost invariably attached to the names 
of ancient divisions in Mysore, apparently refer to their revenue capacity 
or to the number of their nods* 
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Belagutti. — Town in the Honnali ialuh of Shimoga District, 
Mysore, situated in 14® ii' N. and 75^31'E., 10 miles south- 
west of Honnali tow-n. Population (1901), 2,799. The original 
form of the name was Belagavatti. It was the seat of a line of 
Naga chiefs who called themselves Sindas. They ruled during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, under the Chalukyas, 
Hoysalas, and Seunas. The place stands in a plain of fertile 
black soil. 

Belgami (or Ralgdmt ). — Village in the Shikarpur tdluk of 
Shimoga District, Mysore, situated in 14° 24' N.and 75° 15' E., 
14 miles north-west of Shikarpur town. Population (1901), 
1,330. Its name appears in inscriptions as Balligamve, Balli- 
grame, Balipura, and other similar forms. Even in the twelfth 
century it was of such antiquity as to be styled the mother of 
cities, the capital of ancient cities, the immemorial capital, and 
is said to derive its name from the giant Bali. On account of 
its religious merit it was called the Dakshina Kedara, and also 
had the name Kamatha. Under the Chalukyas and Kalachuris 
it was the capital of the Banavasi * twelve thousand ^ province 
It contained five maths, with temples dedicated to Vishnu, 
Siva, Brahma, Jina, and Buddha, and three puras^ besides 
seven Brahmapuris. At the Kodiya math of the Kedaresvara 
temple medicine and food were dispensed to all comers. Of 
eighty-four inscriptions in the place most are of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Its prosperity continued under the 
Hoysalas and Seunas, but the city no doubt fell a prey to the 
Muhammadan invaders of the fourteenth century who over- 
threw the Hoysala power. The ruined temples are rich with 
carving equal to any in Mysore. 

Billesvara Betta. — Sacred hill in the Nagar taluk of 
Shimoga District, Mysore, situated in about 13® 48' N. and 
75® 19' E. It is the source of several streams, two running 
north-west to the Sharavati, one north to the Tungabhadra, 
and one south to the Tunga. 

Govardhangiri. — Fortified hill, 1,720 feet high, in the 
Sagar taluk of Shimoga District, Mysore, situated in 14*^ 10' N* 
and 74® 40' E., on the crest of the Ghats overlooking the 
village of Gersoppa, which gives its name to the famous 
Gersoppa Falls. The original fort is said to have been 
erected in the eighth century by Jinadatta Raya, who named 
it after the celebrated hill (see Giri Raj) near the northern 

^ These numerical designations, almost invariably attached to the names 
of ancient divisions in Mysore, apparently refer to their revenue capacity 
or to the number of their nods* 
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Muttra, whence he came. It is now quite deserted and over- 
grown with jungle. In front of a Jain temple is a metal pillar, 
with a long inscription of the sixteenth century, giving an 
account of the merchants of Gersoppa who erected it. 

Humcha. — Village in the Nagar taluk of Shimoga District, 
Mysore, situated in 13® 52' N. and 75® 12' E., 12 miles east of 
Nagar town. The original name was Pomburchchha, also 
called Patti Pomburchchha, which at a later period became 
Hombucha, It was the capital of a Jain principality founded 
in the eighth century by Jinadatta Raya, who is said to have 
come from Muttra in Northern India. He was invested with 
sovereignty by the goddess Padmavati, whose image he had 
brought with him. By her direction he touched with it his 
horse’s bit, which was at once converted into a golden bit, and 
she conferred on him the power thus to transmute iron into 
gold. A descendant of his acquired the Santalige country 
(the Tirthahalli idluR)^ and the rulers thenceforward took the 
name of Santara. Around the village are extensive ruins, 
including those of large Jain temples. The Humcha math is 
one of the chief seats of the Jains in Mysore, but is now 
reduced to a very impoverished state. 

IRkeri. — Village in the SEgar taluk of Shimoga District, 
Mysore, situated in 14° 7' N, and 75® 1' E., 3 miles south of 
Sagar town. Population (1901), 205. Ikkeri (* the two streets ’) 
was from about 1560 to 1640 the capital of the Keladi chiefs, 
afterwards removed to Bednur. Ikkeri continued, however, 
to be the nominal capital, the Rajas were called by its name, 
and the coins were called Ikkeri pagodas and fanams, although 
the mint was removed. The walls were of great extent, 
forming three concentric enclosures. In the citadel was the 
palace, of mud and timber, adorned with carving and false 
gilding. The only building now remaining is the Aghoresvara 
temple- On the floor in front of the shrine are efiigies of three 
of the kings, doing obeisance, with their names over each. 
Huchcha (‘mad’) Somasekhara is represented as manacled 
and fettered. The space between the central pillars, iS-^ feet, 
was the standard measure for garden land. 

Keladi. — Village in the Sagar taluk of Shimoga District, 
Mysore, situated in 14® 13' N. and 75® i' E., 4 miles north of 
Sagar town. Population (1901), 1,595. It was the place of 
origin, at the close of the fifteenth century, of the chiefs who 
became kings of the vrhole of the north-west of Mysore, and 
of the Ranarese districts below the Ghats, and continued in 
power till overthrown by Haidar Ali in 1763. They were at 
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first tributary to Vijayanagar, but assumed independence after 
the fall of that empire. The capital was first removed to 
Ikkeri, and eventually to Bednur. 

Kodachadri. — Mountain, 4,411 feet high, in the Nagar 
taluk of Shimoga District, Mysore, situated in 13° 51' N. and 
74° 52' E. It rises more than 2,000 feet above the villages 
below, and is clothed with splendid forests. The top of the 
hill is a narrow ridge, only X2 feet across in many places, and 
with a precipice on either side. On the west the hill descends 
almost perpendicularly for 4,000 feet, with the Kanara forests 
spread out below. The sea appears quite close, and the bay 
and town of Coondapoor lie opposite. On the hill is a temple 
to the Huli Deva or ‘ tiger god,’ whose image is provided with 
thirty-two arms. 

Kudali. — Sacred village in the Shimoga taluk of Shimoga 
District, Mysore, situated in r4® o' N. and 75° 49' E-, at the 
confluence (kudal) of the Tunga and Bhadra, where they unite 
to form the Tungabhadra, 9 miles north-east of Shimoga town. 
Population (1901), 1,043. There are maths belonging to the 
Smartas and the Madhvas, the former called the Sringeri, 
specially founded for Marathas, who notwithstanding plundered 
and burnt the place under Parasuram Bhao in 1791. The 
temples are old, and are dedicated to Brahmesvara, Narasimha, 
and Ramesvara. 

Malavalli. — ^Village in the Shikarpur taluk of Shimoga 
District, Mysore, situated in 14® 29' N. and 75° 19' E., 
20 miles north-west of Shikarpur town. Population (1901), 500. 
It is of interest on account of the Satakami inscription found 
on a pillar, probably of the second century, the oldest in 
Mysore next to the edicts of Asoka. From this it appears 
that the village was then called Mattapatti. 

Nagar Town. — Town in the Nagar taluk of Shimoga Dis- 
trict, Mysore, situated in 13® 49' N. and 75® 2'E., 55 miles west 
of Shimoga town. Population (1901), 715, less than half what 
it was before the removal of the taluk head-quarters in 1893. 
The place was originally called Bidaruhalli, * bamboo village ’ ; 
about 1640 it became the capital of the Keladi kings under 
the name of Bidarur or Bidanur (Bednur). It grew so rapidly 
that it is said to have contained nearly too , 000 houses, and 
was called Nagara (‘the city’). The walls were 8 miles in 
circumference, and had ten gates. The city was taken in 1 763 
by Haidar All, who gave it the name Haidarnagar, established 
there his principal arsenal and mint, and encouraged merchants 
to settle in the place. It suffered much during the wars with 
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Tipu Sultan, and in 1783 was captured by the British, but 
was retaken. Tipu desired to restore its prosperity, but his 
fanatical religious and other measures ruined the place. Nagar, 
as it was called from 1789, was a centre of the insurrection 
of 1830. The municipality, formed in 1881, became a Union 
in 1904. The receipts and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1901 averaged Rs. 600. In 1903—4 they were Rs. 600 
and Rs. 980. 

Nyamti. — Town in the Honnali taluk of Shimoga District, 
Mysore, situated in 14® 9' N. and 75® 35' E., 21 miles north 
of Shimoga town. Population (1901), 3,461. The original 
name was Nematti. In 1245 and 12-47 severe fighting took 
place here between the Hoysalas and Seunas. In 1314 it was 
an agrahdra under the former. In 1396, under Vijayanagar 
supremacy, it was subject to the governor at Goa, who had 
charge of the Kadamba kingdom. The modern town seems 
to have been established by the Dlwan Purnaiya at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. The merchants are all Lin- 
gayats, and a considerable trade is carried on in exchanging 
the products of the Malnad for those of the Maidan. Much 
money was made here in the cotton trade during the American 
Civil War. The municipality dates from 1870. The receipts 
and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 2,700 and Rs. 3,100. In 1903—4 they were Rs. 2,200 and 
Rs. 2,500. 

Sante Bennur. — Town in the Channagiri taluk of Shimoga 
District, Mysore, situated in 14® 10' N. and 76® o' E., 8 miles 
west of Sasalu railvray station. Population (1901), 1,613. It 
was founded by a chief of the Basavapatna family, probably 
in the sixteenth century. A palace was built by Hanumappa 
Naik, and an ornamental honda or reservoir made in front of 
the temple, with pavilions at the angles and in the centre. 
When Basavapatna was taken by the Bijapur forces, the Musal- 
mans destroyed the temple here and built a mosque on a large 
scale in its place, further erecting elegant upper storeys to the 
pavilions at the honda. The chief, who had been forced to 
retire to Tarikere, slew the Musalman governor and desecrated 
the mosque in revenge. The Chitaldroog chief took the place 
early in the seventeenth century, but in 1717 it was captured 
by Bednur, which held it till it fell into the hands of Haidar 
All in 1761. The Marathas under Parasuram Bhao sacked 
the town in 1791. The mosque, never used since its desecra- 
tion, and the honda^ with its ruinous but graceful pavilions, are 
the only points of interest now left. 
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Shikarpur Town, — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Shimoga District, Mysore, situated in 14° 16' N. and 
75® 21' E., 33 miles north-west of Shimoga town. Population 
(1901), 5,007. It was originally a village called Malenhalli. 
The Keladi chiefs on gaining possession changed the name 
to Mahadanpur. During the time of either Haidar or Tipu 
it received the present name of Shikarpur or Shikaripur, 
‘ hunting or hunters’ town,’ from the abundance of game met 
with during a royal hunt. It has a thriving trade in cloth. 
The old fort, at the east end, is now in ruins. The municipality 
dates from 1870. The receipts and expenditure during the 
ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 2,800 and Rs. 2,400. In 
1903—4 they were Rs. 4,500. 

Shimoga Town, — Head-quarters of the District and taluk 
of the same name, Mysore State, situated in 13® 56' N. and 
75 ° 35 ^ Tunga river, and terminus of the Birur- 

Shimoga railway line. Population fell to 6,240 in 1901 from 
11,340 in 1891, chiefly owing to plague. In early times Man- 
dali, a suburb to the south, was an important place under the 
Gangas. At a later period Shimoga was ruled by the Chalukyas 
and the Hoysalas, after which it came under Vijayanagar. 
From the sixteenth century it was held by the Keladi or 
Bednur kings, until Bednur was taken by Haidar All in 1763. 
The Marathas under Parasuram Bhao, in a battle near Shimoga 
in 1798, forced Tipu Sultan’s army under the Benki Nawab to 
retire on Bednur, and besieged Shimoga, which had to capi- 
tulate, and was plundered and burnt. After the fall of Tipu 
in 1799 it was again pillaged by Dhundia Wagh, and left a heap 
of ruins. The present town has mostly sprung up during the 
last half of the nineteenth century, the Tunga being here 
crossed by a fine bridge. It is a principal station of the 
Roman Catholic and Wesleyan Missions. The municipality 
dates from 1870. The receipts and expenditure during the 
ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 15,600 and Rs. 16,000. 
In 1903—4 they were Rs. 17,000 and Rs. 24,600. 

Siralkoppa. — ^Town in the Shikarpur ta/z^k of Shimoga 
District, Mysore, situated in 14° 23' N. and 75® 15' E., ii miles 
north-west of Shikarpur town. Population (1901), 2,270. It 
is a place of trade between the western parts of Shimoga and 
the Bombay and Madras Districts to the north and east. It 
is the principal dep6t for jaggery, which is largely prepared in 
the td/uk and exported by the merchants of Siralkoppa in 
exchange for piece-goods, blankets, &c. The municipality 
formed in 1880 became a Union in 1904. The receipts and 
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expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 2,000 
and Rs. 1,700. In 1903-4 they were Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 7,000. 

Talagunda. — Village in the Shikarpur taluk of Shimoga 
District, Mysore, situated in 14° 25' N. and 75° 15' E., 2 miles 
north-east of Belgami. Population (1901), 1,005. The original 
form of the name is Sthanagundur. It was an agrahdra founded 
on the outskirts of the capital city Belgami by the Kadamba 
king Mukkanna or Trinetra, perhaps in the third century. 
Finding no Brahmans in the south, he obtained from Ahich- 
chatra 12,000 Brahmans of thirty-two families, or according to 
other accounts 32,000 Brahmans, and settled them here. The 
place is rich in ancient inscriptions, the most important of 
which is on a pillar in front of a ruined temple. It is of about 
the fifth century, beautifully engraved in what are called * box- 
headed* characters, and contains in well-composed Sanskrit 
verses the only apparently authentic account that has been 
found of the origin and rise of the Kadamba dynasty, with 
other important historical information. There are mounds all 
over the site marking the ruins of the old agrahdra, 

Chitaldroog District (properly Chiirakaldurgd ), — District 
in the north of Mysore State, lying between 13° 35' and 1 5° 2' N. 
and 75° 38' and 77° 2' E., with an area of 4,022 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north by the Bellary District of Madras ; 
on the east by Anantapur \ on the south-east by Tumkur \ on 
the south-west by Kadur ; and on the west by Shimoga and 
the Dharwar District of Bombay. 

The whole of the District is included in the valley of the 
Vedavati or Hagari, with the Tungabhadra running for a few 
miles along the north-western boundary. The VedSLvati enters 
the District in the south-west and flows in a north-easterly 
direction beyond Hiriyur, From this point, where the stream 
begins to take the name of Hagari, it runs north, within a few 
miles of the main eastern boundary, and near the eastern base 
of the Molakalmuru projection crosses into Bellary District. 
During the hot months it is for the most part dry, but supplies 
a number of wells sunk in the sandy bed. The Tungabhadra 
receives at Harihar the Haridra, which flows out of the Sulekere 
lake. The District is crossed by a belt, about 20 miles broad, of 
intermittent parallel chains of hills, mostly bare and stony, 
through which are several kanaves or passes. The eastern 
line runs from the frontier beyond Kankuppa to Chitaldroog 
and Jogimaradi (3,803 feet) to the west of Hiriyur. The 
western line runs from AnajX by Mayakonda to Hosdurga 
(3,226 feet). Around Molakalmuru in the north are some 
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clusters of rocky hills, of which Nunke Bhairava is 3,022 feet 
high, Jatinga Ramesvara 3,469 feet, and Santigudda 2,595 feet. 

Except in the region of the hilly belt, the whole extent of the 
District north and east is an open and level plain, entirely 
destitute of picturesque features, but possessing at certain 
seasons in favourable spots a vast expanse of verdant culti- 
vation. Though there are no trees, excellent pasture is abun- 
dant, while the black and dreary-looking soil seems to require 
only the contact of water to develop its productiveness. To 
provide irrigation, the Mari Kanave dam is being built on the 
Vedavati, which will form a reservoir with ah area of 34 square 
miles. To the north and west of Chitaldroog the surface of 
the coxmtry is undulating, and covered with thick and rich 
grass. Trees are few in number. 

The ranges of hills running through the middle of the Dis- Geology, 
trict form part of the Chiknayakanhalli schist band, which is 
a continuation of the Dambal band in Bellary District. The 
great granite massif of Chitaldroog divides it into two horns, 
and thence it runs south-south-west into Tumkur District. 

The beds all strike parallel to the schist band, and for the 
most part dip steeply to the east. Talya is on the western 
gneiss, upon which rests a series of quartzites and some schis- 
tose homblendic rocks. Above these are conglomerates, the 
pebbles of which are quartz or qxiartzite, much flattened, and 
the matrix is gritty, with much biotite or homblendic material. 

East of this are ridges of haematite quartzite with some lime- 
stone beds, bordering a valley occupied by soft argillaceous 
schists. The wide stretch of flat country between the con- 
glomerates and the eastern gneiss is occupied by felspathic, 
chloritic, and micaceous schists, with some pale homblendic 
members. In this northern portion of the band extensive 
basic trap flows are noticed, the largest being that on the 
south-eastern side of the Chitaldroog granite which forms the 
Jogimaradi hill. The horseshoe of haematite-quartzite beds 
running round the same granite mass is also noteworthy, 

Chitaldroog is the driest part of Mysore. The flora is Botany, 
practically the same as in Tumkur District, though not so 
luxuriant. Great undulating plains, covered frequently with 
nothing but stones and dwarf species of mimosa, are dotted at 
wide intervals with villages lying in the hollows, sometimes 
having a few trees round them. These are the characteristics 
of fully one-third of the District, The valley of the Vedavati 
looking towards Hosdurga is not so very bare, and in the north 
are jungles of kardchi {Hardwickia dzna/a). 

MY. S 
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The annual rainfall at Chitaldroog averages 25 inches, the 
highest monthly average being 4 inches in both September and 
October. The mean temperature is 74° in January and 83® 
in May, with a diurnal range in both of 23®. In July the 
mean is 75® and the diurnal range 14®; in November, 74® 
and 18®. 

The discovery of edicts of Asoka in the Molakalmuru taluk 
ajRFord evidence that the north of the District was included in 
the Maurya empire in the third century b. c. The find of 
Satakarni coins near Chitaldroog, and of Satakami inscrip- 
tions in the Shikarpur taluk (Shimoga District), show that the 
Andhras or Satavahanas were in power here about the second 
century a. d. They were followed by the Kladambas, who 
became subject to the Chalukyas in the sixth century. Under 
the Gangas, Rashtrakutas, and Chalukyas, in succession, we 
find the Pallavas called Nonambas or Nolambas \ from whom 
the District, with neighbouring parts to the north and east, 
obtained the name of Nolambavadi or Nonambavadi, a ‘thirty- 
two thousand’ province®. Their capital was at Penjeru or 
Henjeru, now Hemavati, in Anantapur District, close to the 
eastern border of the Hiriyfir taluk, but at one time was at 
Kampili on the Tungabhadra, north of Bellary, In the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries the Pandyas of Uchchangi were ruling 
Nolambavadi, The Hoysalas then came into possession ; but 
towards the end of the thirteenth century the Seunas, or Yad- 
avas of Deogiri, gained some advantage over the Hoysalas, 
and established themselves for a short period in parts of the 
north-west, with their seat of government at Belttir or Betttir, 
near Davangere. On the Hoysalas recovering power they 
made Bemmattanakallu, the present Chitaldroog, the seat of 
government for the province. In the fourteenth century both 
Seunas and Hoysalas fell victims to the Musalman invasions 
from Delhi. But the Vijayanagar empire now arose, and the 
Chitaldroog state was founded, in subordination to it, in the 
fifteenth century. This continued an important power till, 
after more than one effort, it was finally subjugated in 1779 
by Haidar All, who deported 20,000 of the Beda population 
to people the island of Seringapatam. There was also a state 
with head-quarters at Hatti (now Nayakanhatti), which acquired 
Molakalmuru from Rayadurga. But this was absorbed into 

^ The existing caste of Nonabas represents its former subjects, 

^ These nnmencal designations, almost invariably attached to the names 
of ancient divisions in Mysore, apparently refer to their revenue capacity 
or to the number of their nads* 
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the Chitaldroog territory. The other principal state was that 
of the Harati family round Dodderi in the east of the Dis- 
trict. They were driven from there by the Bijapur inva- 
sions of the seventeenth century, and established themselves 
at Nidugal, till subdued by Tipu Sultan in 1784. The Dis- 
trict suffered severely from the Maratha invasions of the 
eighteenth century, by which it was deprived of the great 
majority of its inhabitants, and entirely denuded of woods. The 
west and south again underwent much trouble in the rebellion 
of 1830. 

The primitive stone structures known as kistvaens are called Archaeo- 
in the Molakalmuru tdluk^ where the Asoka edicts were found, 
moryara mane^ ‘houses of the Moryas’ or Mauryas*. There 
are also groups of stone circles called morya dinne^ ‘mounds 
of the Moryas,’ which seem to be the sites of Beda encamp- 
ments. At the Ankli math^ west of Chitaldroog, are a remark- 
able long series of subterranean chambers, containing shrines, 
lingams^ baths, and pedestals, the latter apparently for yogdsana. 

They are unused, and nothing is known of their history. An 
inscription at a cave close by is of the thirteenth century. 

At Anekonda near Davangere, and along the Tungabhadra, 
at Nandigudi, Vasana, and Nanditavare, are striking remains 
of temples, the latter of the Hoysala period. But the chief 
architectural monument is the Hariharesvara temple at Hari- 
har. It is of the Chalukyan style, and was built in 1224 
mider the Hoysalas. Though shorn of many of its ornamental 
features, it was fortunately spared by the Muhammadan in- 
vaders of the seventeenth century, who contented themselves 
with using the roof as a mosque, making a small Saracenic 
doorway into the dome over the image of the god to serve as 
the mimbar or pulpit The inscriptions of the District have 
been translated and published. 

The population at each Census in the last thirty years was : The 
(1871) 43S>S53» (1881) 310,511, (1891) 413,984, and (1901) 
498,795. The decrease in i88i was due to the famine of 
1876-8. By religion, in 1901 there were 464,092 Hindus, 

23,950 Musalmans, 443 Christians, 801 Jains, and 9,506 
Animists. The density was 124 persons per square mile, that 
for the State being 185. The number of towns is 14, and 
of villages 1,484. The largest town is Davangere (population, 

10,402), while Chitaldroog, the head-quarters, has only 5,792 
inhabitants. 

^ It appears they are also so called by the Badagas of the Nllgiris, who 
are Kanarese immigrants from the north ifiadagd). 
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The following table gives the principal statistics of popula- 
tion in 1901 ; — 



Note. — Hosdui^a, a wib^idluk of Holalkere in 1901, was reconstituted a separate 
ialuk in 1902-3, and the areas and population of the last three are figures subsequent 
to the change. At the same time, 07 square miles from the ChiknS.3rakanhalli ialuk of 
iSimkflr Dt^ict, and sjs square miles trom the Kadar ialuk of Kadftr District, were 
transferred to the Hosourga ialuk. 

Castes and The most numerous castes are Lingayats, 96,000, and 
Bedas, 85,000. There are 54,000 Wokkaligas or cultivators ; 

47.000 Madigas and 9,000 Holeyas, both outcaste tribes ; 

37.000 Gollas or cow-keepers ; and 30,000 Kurubas or shep- 
herds. Of BrShmans there are 7,000. Of Musalmtos two- 
thirds are Shaikhs, 16,000. The nomad Lambanis number 
7,000, and Korachas 2,000. By occupation 60 per cent, of the 
population are dependent on agricultiire and pasture ; 19 per 
cent, on the preparation and supply of material substances; 
and 8*9 per cent, on unskilled labour not agricultural. 

Christian Christians number only 443, the smallest number in any 
missions." District in Mysore ; and of these, 386 are natives. There is 
no mission station, but Wesleyan missionaries from Shimoga 
visit Davangere and other places. 

General Black cotton soil prevails throughout the taluks north and 
taml'con Chitaldroog town, interspersed with sandy and gravelly 

ditions. " tracts. In the west a red and loamy soil occupies the valleys. 

In the south the soil contains much salt, and on that account 
is favourable to the growth of coco-nut palms, of which there 
are large plantations. The taluks in the east have a light 
sandy soil abounding in springs. These talpargis or spring- 
heads may be tapped at short distances from each other. 
The water is either conducted by narrow channels to the 
fields, or a well is constructed, from which the water is raised 
by two or four bullocks. Except in the Chitaldroog tdluk^ 
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these wells are for the most part found east of a nearly central 
line drawn from north to south. 


The following table gives the chief statistics of cultivation Chief 


in 1903-4 : — 


TSJuk. 

Area in square miles, shown in the revenue accounts. 

TotaL 

Cultivated 

Irrigated. 

Forests. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Chitaldroog . 

518 

234 

14 

50 

48 

Davangere . 

547 


8 

17 

28 

Jagalur . 

369 

178 

5 

45 

30 

Molakalmnm 

280 

92 

15 

45 

24 

Challakere . 

783 

210 

24 


184 

Hiriyur . 

627 

229 

13 

84 

67 

Hosdurga 

555 

139 

13 

43 

74 

Holalkere 

404 

137 

7 

42 

45 

Total 

41083 

1,636 

99 

326 

500 


agncul- 
tural sta- 
tistics and 
principal 
crops. 


Chitaldroog, Hiriyur, Mayakonda, DSvangere, and Bilchod 
produce cotton, which is also grown, though in smaller quan- 
tities, in Anaji, Kankuppa, and Molakalmuru. Flax for the 
manufacture of linseed-oil is raised in Davangere, Kankuppa, 
and Bilchod. All the northern taluks produce wheat, jola^ 
navane, sugar-cane, and chenna. Rice is less abundant. 

Cumin seed is grown in the north-east. In the south, 
about Mattod, are extensive groves of coco-nut palms, grow- 
ing in the *dry’ lands without irrigation. The cultivation in 
the south-west consists of the ordinary ‘ dry ' crops raised on 
red soil. All along the east, wells are largely used in raising 
crops by irrigation, including rdgi^ which on the Bellary border 
is cultivated in no other way. The area occupied by the 
various crops in 1903-4 was : rdgi^ 261 square miles ; rice, 63 • 
other food-grains, 866 ; gram, 223; oilseeds, 141 ; cotton, 89; 
garden produce, 15 ; sugar-cane, 5. 

During the twelve years ending 1904 there was advanced Agricnl- 
a sum of I ‘8 lakhs for irrigation wells and Rs. 40,000 for field loans, 
embankments. For land improvements the advances amounted 
to Rs. 33,000. 

There were 6 square miles irrigated from channels, 89 from Irrigation, 
tanks and wells, and 7 from other sources. The number of 
tanks is 703, of which 133 are * major’ tanks. 

The State forests cover an area of 93 square miles, * re- Forests, 
served’ lands in, and plantations 121, The receipts in 
1903-4 amounted to Rs. 42,000. One of the most important 
timbers is the kammar. There is no sandal-wood. 
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Mines and Clay ironstone constitutes some ranges of hills near Chital- 
minerals. ^jj-oog town. Drawing slate is also found in the neighbour- 
hood. Schorl in quartz is met with near Harihar. Potstone 
and actinolite occur frequently in pockets near Mattod. The 
latter has a considerable admixture of iron, and when de- 
composed becomes quite red. Asbestoid is found in the 
potstone near Talya, and ligniform asbestos among the Maya- 
konda hills. Lamellar actinolite occurs at Harihar. A mineral 
resembling brown-spar is obtained near Talya and Anaji. Near 
the former place, and elsewhere among the Chitaldroog hills, 
is found iron-glance. Carbonate of soda is abundant. Land 
has been taken up for exploration for gold to the north of 
Chitaldroog, and gold-mining has been commenced at Bori- 
maradi in the Hiriyur tdluk^ but so far with uncertain results. 
Arts and The most general manufactures are those of blankets and 
piece-goods. The finest blankets are made in the DSvangere 
and Jagalur taluks^ both white and black, as well as checked. 
Some have been turned out, valued at Rs. 200 to Rs. 300, 
of so fine a texture that they could be rolled up into a hollow 
bamboo, and yet were considered impervious to water. The 
ordinary kinds are made more or less everywhere. Cotton 
fabrics are produced in the greatest quantity near Harihar, 
in the Chitaldroog tdluk^ and in the north of Molakalmuru. 
Coarse cloths are to some extent made in all taluks^ and in 
Davangere and Hosdurga cotton thread is largely spun by 
the women. In the latter, red and coloured handkerchiefs 
are made. A large cotton-ginning factory has been established 
at Davangere by a European firm. Silk manufactures are con- 
fined to the Molakalmuru and Harihar taluks. In the former 
are produced cloths for men and women, with scarves and 
turbans, and women’s sdf%s of silk and cotton interwoven. In 
Harihar white and black check cloths are woven of raw silk 
from Bangalore, Iron and some steel are manufactured in the 
Hiriyur, Hosdurga, and Chitaldroog taluks. Brass vessels are 
prepared in the north of Molakalmuru. Glass bangles are 
made at Mattod, and leathern articles, such as slippers and 
buckets, in Molakalmuru. Blue and red dyes are manufactured 
at Harihar. There are reported to be 8 looms for silk, 7,677 
for cotton, 1,354 for wool, 31 iron«works, 95 oil-mills, and 
80 jaggery and sugar-mills. 

Commerce The chief mart is Davangere. But there is also considerable 

and trade, traffic between the Nagar Malnad and the eastern Districts 
through Holalkere and Huliyar, and with Bellary and Districts 
to the north through Tallak and other places in the Challakere 
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taluk. Agents of Bombay firms are stationed at Davangere 
for the purpose of buying up oilseeds, &c. 

The Southern Mahratta Railway from Bangalore to Poona Means of 
runs throughout the west of the District for 59 miles. The 
length of Provincial roads is 219 miles, and of District fund 
roads 248 miles. 

The scanty rainfall specially exposes this District to threaten- Famine, 
ings of famine. In 1884-5, ^ 1891-2, and in 1895-6 there 
were symptoms of distress. In 1896-7 a remission was granted 
of half the assessment on waste ‘ wet ’ lands, as a measure of 
relief. The Mari Kanave reservoir and channels are designed 
as a protection against famine. 

The District is divided into eight taluks — Challakere, Chital- Divisions, 
droog, Davangere, Hiriyur, Holalkere, Hosdurga, Jagalur, and 
Molakalmuru. The following subdivisions were formed in 1903 
and placed under Assistant Commissioners : Chitaldroog ; 
Davangere, Holalkere, Hosdurga, and Jagalur, with head- 
quarters at Davangere \ Challakere, Molakalmuru, and Hiriyur, 
with head-quarters at Chitaldroog. 

The District and Subordinate Judge’s courts at Shimoga Judicial, 
have jurisdiction in this District, the former over the whole, 
and the latter over a part. At Chitaldroog there is a Sub- 
ordinate Judge’s court for the rest of the District. Near the 
frontier cases of serious crime are fairly common. 

The land revenue and total revenue are shown below, in Land 
thousands of rupees : — revenue. 



xSSo-z. 

1890-1. 

IQOO-X. 

X0O3-4- 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

5.9? 

?.36 

6,11 

9.°7 

7.H 

11.78 

7>4® 

21,54 


The revenue survey and settlement were introduced into 
the west between 1865 and 1868, and into the east in 1869 
and 1872. The incidence of land revenue per acre of culti- 
vated area in 1903-4 was R. 0-10-8. The average assess- 
ment per acre on ‘ dry ’ land is R. 0-5-10 (maximum scale 
Rs, 2, minimum scale R. o-i-o) ; on ‘ wet ’ land, Rs. 2-13-5 
(maximum scale Rs. 7, minimum scale R. 0-3-0) ; and on 
garden land, Rs. 3-15-7 (maximum scale Rs. 12, minimum 
scale R. 0-12-0). 

In 1903-4 there were nine municipalities — Chitaldroog, Local 
Davangere, Harihar, Hosdurga, Holalkere, Challakere, Hiriyur, hoards. 
Jagalur, and Molakalmuru — with a total income of Rs. 41,000 
and an expenditure of Rs. 55,000. There were also six 
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Police and 
jails. 

Education. 

Medical. 

Vaccina- 

tion. 


Unions — Bagur, Malebennur, Tumvantir, Nayakanhatti, Ram- 
pur, and Devasamudra — ^with a total income of Rs. 6,000 
and an expenditure of Rs. 14,000. The District and idluk 
boards had an income of Rs. 51,000, chiefly derived from 
a share of the Local fund cess, and spent Rs. 48,000, includ- 
ing Rs. 34,000 on roads and buildings. 

The strength of the police force in 1903-4 was one superior 
officer, 88 subordinate officers, and 573 constables. There are 
9 lock-ups, containing a daily average of 21 prisoners. 

The percentage of literate persons in 1901 was 4-6 (8-6 males, 
0*4 females). The number of schools rose from 435 with 
9,058 pupils in 1890-r to 437 with 12,417 pupils in 1900-1. 
In 1903-4 there were 427 schools (215 public, 212 private) 
with 10,719 pupils, of whom 1,071 were girls. 

Besides the civil hospital at Chitaldroog there are 10 dispen- 
saries, at which 80,225 cases were treated in 1904, of whom 
221 were in-patients, the number of beds available being 
15 for men and 15 for women. The total expenditure was 
Rs. 21,000. 

The number of persons vaccinated in 1904 was 5,347, or 
ir per 1,000 of the population. 

Chitaldroog TSluk. — Central taluk of Chitaldroog Dis- 
trict, Mysore, lying between 14° 3' and 14° 28' N. and 76® 6' and 
76° 35' E., with an area of 531 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 83,205, compared with 66,546 in 1891. There 
are two towns, Chitaldroog (population, 5,792), the head- 
quarters, and Turuvanur (5,035); and 187 villages. The land 
revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,22,000, A range of 
rocky hills running nor^ and south divides the taluk into 
two almost equal portions. Towards the north the range is 
narrow and the hills bare and insignificant, but south of 
Chitaldroog it spreads out into greater width, and the hills 
are loftier and peculiarly striking in appearance. The country 
east and west of the range is comparatively flat and free from 
jungle. To the east black soil preponderates, while to the 
west the country is for the most part composed of red soil. 
The west is better supplied with reservoirs than the east 
and contains the large Bhimasamudra tank, ‘Dry’ crops 
are cultivated principally on the east side, rdgi on the west 
side being frequently sown in garden and rice lands. The 
kind of rice cultivated is sal bhatta^ which requires little water 
and thrives upon the rainfall alone, though generally planted 
near a tank or nullah in case of need. 

D 3 .vangere Taluk. — North-western taluk of Chitaldroog 
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District, Mysore, including the Harihar and lying 

between 14® 13' and 14® 38' N. and 75® 38' and 76® 10' E., 
with an area of 556 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 109,121, compared with 94,565 in 1891- There are three 
towns, Davangere (population, 10,402), the head-quarters, 
Harihar (5,783), and MalebennQr (2,056) ; and 259 villages. 
The land revenue demand in 1903—4 was Rs. 1,86,000. The 
Tungabhadra river runs along the western boundary, receiving 
the Haridra from the south near Harihar. The south-west is 
bounded by a chain of hills skirting the right bank of the 
Tungabhadra. Except where a low range crosses from east 
of Mayakonda to Anaji, the taluk is a wide unbroken plain, 
sloping down to Harihar and the river in the north-west, on 
which the insignificant Bati hill makes a conspicuous figure, 
while Uchchangidurga looms formidable on the north-east just 
over the border. Black soil prevails in the west, and stony 
or gravelly soil in the east, but these are often intermixed, 
together with patches of red. The chief crops cultivated 
are jola^ cotton, and rdgi. Rice and sugar-cane are grown 
to a small extent near tanks. The taluk is noted for the 
manufacture of blankets, of which some of the finest texture 
are valued as high as from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300. 

Jagalur. — Northern td/uk of Chitaldroog District, Mysore, 
lying between 14® 24' and 14® 42' N. and 76® 7' and 76® 32' E., 
with an area of 372 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 47,196, compared with 38,229 in 1891. The td/uk con- 
tains one town, Jagalur (population, 3,307), the head-quarters, 
and 168 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903—4 was 
Rs. 60,000. The country is slightly undulating, except where 
a low and rugged range of hills, covered with thorn jungle, 
runs from the middle to the north-west. The Chiknayakan- 
halli auriferous band crosses the td/uk on both sides of this 
range. The Janagahalla river flows along the east, and a 
stream from the Anaji tank along the west. The soil in the 
south is superior to that in the north. Black soil predominates 
near Jagalur and Bilchod. Cotton and white jald are grown 
only on the black soil. Rice and sugar-cane are much 
cultivated- 

Molak&lmuru. — North-eastern td/uk of Chitaldroog Dis- 
trict, Mysore, lying between 14® 34' and 15® 2' N. and 76® 36' 
and 76® 52' E., with an area of 290 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 37,744, compared with 32,560 in 
1891. There are three towns, Molakalmuru (population, 
2,915), the head-quarters, Devasamudra (2,004), and Rampura 
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(1,845) i 3.nd 94 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 
was Rs. 54,000. The tdluh is a long and narrow strip of 
country jutting into Bellary District. A few isolated villages 
on the west are entirely separated from the remainder. The 
surface is very undulating, and except where rice and garden 
lands exist is covered with rocks and loose stones. A range 
of bare rocky hills runs right across the taluk from south-east 
to north-west, among which are the Nunke Bhairava hill 
(3,022 feet) and the Jatinga Ramesvara hill (3,469 feet). 
More than a third of the surface is occupied by these hills, 
which are so barren that not a blade of grass or a tree will 
grow on their sides. Nearly 9 square miles in the south 
are taken up with kammar jungle. The south is compara- 
tively level, but the soil very poor. The Janagahalla river 
runs along the western boundary for a short distance, and then 
turns north-east across the taluk imder the name of Chinna- 
Haggari, receiving the drainage of the bare rocky hills around. 
All tanks of any importance are close to the river and fed 
by channels from it. Wells are numerous, and two crops 
of rice are raised in the year by their means. Betel-vines, 
tobacco, wheat, and jola are also grown, the first in the 
north for the Beilary market. Blankets, coarse cotton cloth, 
women’s sdtfs with silk borders, and tape for belts, are the 
principal manufactures. Iron ore from the Kumarasvami 
hill in Sandiir is smelted in one or two villages. 

ChaUaRere. — North-eastern taluk of Chitaldroog District, 
Mysore, lying between 14® 4' and 14° 37' N. and 76° 27' and 
77® 2' E., with an area of 788 square miles. The population in 
1901 was 74,035, compared with 60,7 rr in 1891. There are 
two towns, Nayakanhatti (2,858) and Challakere (popula- 
tion, 2,000), the head-quarters; and 192 villages. The land 
revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. r, 10,000. The Vedavati 
river flows through the east from south to north, receiving two 
streams from the west. The surface of the taluk is compara- 
tively flat, with a few rocky ridges or bare hills. Date groves 
occur in some parts, and groups of babul in tank-beds and 
along the river. Except for these, the country generally pre- 
sents a bleak and barren appearance. An area of 104 square 
miles is occupied by Amrit Mahal grazing-grounds. The soil 
is mostly red and sandy, but in the south-west corner there 
is some good black soil. The surface is often covered with 
loose stones, solid rock constantly crops up, and enormous 
boulders are found even in cultivated fields. In many villages 
the soil is impregnated with saline matter, which causes a 
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white efflorescence on the surface. This soil is cultivated, 
but produces very poor crops. The tanks are numerous, 
but few are of the first class. Wells are more relied upon, 
many of which tap talpargis or spring-heads. Great attention 
is paid to the cultivation of rice and other irrigated cereals, 
as well as to the coco-nut and areca-nut gardens, but * dry * 
crop cultivation is carried on in a slovenly and careless man- 
ner. Sajje and save are the principal ‘ dry ’ crops, but castor- 
oil, horse-gram, rdgt^ and jotvdr are also grown. The two 
latter, however, as well as wheat, navane, and tobacco, are 
almost always raised on irrigated lands. Cotton is grown in 
small quantities, chiefly on the black soil. 

Hiriyur. — South-eastern taluk of Chitaldroog District? 
Mysore, lying between 13® 41' and 14® 12' N. and 76® 26' and 
76® 57' E., with an area of 635 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 66,290, compared with 45,974 in 1891. After the 
reconstruction of the taluk in 1903 the population was 48,464. 
The taluk contains one town, Hiriyur (population, 2,213), 
head-quarters, and 152 villages. The land revenue demand in 
1903—4 was Rs. 57,000. The south-west is crossed by parallel 
ranges of low rocky hills. Through a gorge called the Mari 
Kanave in these hills the Vedavati flows north-east across the 
centre of the taluk to some distance beyond Hiriyur, where it 
receives a considerable stream from the south, and turns north. 
The south-west is peculiarly barren in appearance, being 
covered with masses of hills, scantily clothed with jungle and 
generally capped with black rock. No gardens or tanks relieve 
the harshness of the landscape. Everywhere stones cover the 
ground, even in the fields. These hills are included in the 
auriferous Chiknayakanhalli band. In the north-west, Ayman- 
gala is a flat and stony country, but contains much black 
soil. The rest of the taluk is separated by an abrupt and 
decided line, nearly identical with the Hiriyur-Bangalore high 
road, north of which is black soil, and south of it red, but 
stony and broken. Jola and cotton are the principal products 
of the black soil, rd^ and avare of the red. Iron is smelted at 
Arsingundi, Chikka Byaladakere, and other villages, there being 
a large manufacture of shoes for bullocks and horses at the 
latter. At Mattod are glass-works, formerly very extensive, 
occupied in making glass bangles for wromen. 

Hosdurga* — South-western tdluk since 1902 (previously a 
s\Ri-tdluk of Holalkere) of Chitaldroog District, Mysore, lying 
betw'een 13® 35' and 14® 5' N. and 76® 6' and 76® 34' E., 
with an area of 567 square miles. The population in 1903 
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was 45,032. The taluk contains one town, Hosdurga (popula- 
tion, 2,263), the head-quarters, and 252 villages. The land 
revenue demand in 1903—4 was Rs. 72,000. The Vedavati 
flows through the middle of the taluk, with a north-easterly 
course, forming on the eastern border the great Mari Kanave 
reservoir. The Chiknayakanhalli auriferous band of hills runs 
through the east. Hosdurga (3,226 feet), in the centre of the 
taluk, is the principal hill. 

Holalk.ere. — South-western taluk of Chitaldroog District, 
Mysore (which included Hosdurga as a svih-taluk up to 1902), 
lying between 13® 52' and 14° 15' N. and 76® 2' and 76° 25' E., 
with an area of 405 square miles. The population in 190 x was 
81,204, compared with 67,051 in 1891. After the recon- 
struction of the taluk in 1903 the population was 44,848. The 
taluk now contains one town, Holalkere (population, 3,418), 
the head-quarters, and 180 villages. The land revenue demand 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 87,000. To the east and north are chains of 
hills included in the Chiknayakanhalli auriferous band. There 
is also a group in the west, covered with low jungle. The rest 
of the taluk is comparatively flat, with red soil, though black soil 
is foimd in the south-west. There is good grazing towards the 
centre. The drainage is mostly north-west to the Sulekere tank. 

Bettflr. — Village in the Davangere taluk of Chitaldroog 
District, Mysore, situated in 14° 30' N, and 76° 7' E., 2 miles 
north of Davangere town. Population (1901), 1,210. It 
appears to have been the old capital of a principality, the 
original form of the name being Beltur. At the end of the 
thirteenth century it was taken by the Seuna general, and made 
the seat of government during the ascendancy of the Seunas 
over the north of the Hoysala dominions. 

Brahmagiri. — Hill in the Molakalmuru taluk of Chital- 
droog District, Mysore, situated in 14® 48' N. and 76° 49' E. 
Here, in 1892, were discovered Asoka edicts engraved on 
a great boulder. Isila, to the authorities of which they are 
addressed, may be the ‘ Sidda- ’ of Siddapura, the village close by 
on the west. A fort on the hill, called Haneyakote, was held 
by the Chola chiefs of Nidugal, when it was taken by the 
Hoysala king Ballala at the end of the twelfth century. 

BudihSl. — ^Village in the Hosdurga taluk of Chitaldroog 
District, Mysore, situated in 13® 37' N. and 76® 25' E., 
16 miles south-east of Hosdurga town. Population (1901), 
x,ii8. The fort was built here about the fifteenth century 
by a chief who was invested with authority by the king of 
Vijayanagar. After the fall of that power, the Tarikere chiefs 
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seized the place, but it was taken from them by the Sultan of 
Bijapur, and subsequently formed a district of the province 
of STra under the Mughals. The poUgdr of Chitaldroog and 
the Marathas in turn held it, until it was taken by Haidar 
All in 1761. The Marathas again seized it in 1771, but it was 
recovered in 1774. In 1790 it was once more in the hands of 
the Marathas, but was restored at the peace of 1792. It was 
one of the last places at which the insurgents under the 
Tarikere poligdr created disturbances in 1831. 

Chitaldroog Town. — Head-quarters of the District and 
taluk of the same name in Mysore, situated in 14® 13'N. and 
76® 24' E-, 24 miles north-east of Holalkere railway station. 
Population (1901), 5,792. Traces of an ancient city, named, 
it is said, Chandravali, are found immediately to the west. The 
Buddhist lead coins discovered there some time ago indicate 
that it belonged to the Andhra or SatavShana kings of the second 
century a.d. The modem town was owned in turn by the Rash- 
trakutas, Chalukyas, Hoysalas, Seunas, and Vijayanagar, and 
was named Bemmattanakallu or Bemmattanuru. The Chital- 
droog chiefs, who were of the Beda or Boya caste, after settling 
in various parts of the District, were established here in the 
sixteenth century, and on the fall of Vijayanagar assumed inde- 
pendence. Before this they had fortified the hill; and it 
received the name of Chitrakal-durga, perhaps for Chatrikal, 
‘umbrella rock,* there being a striking peak of this form to the 
south-west, considered sacred by both Hindus and Muham- 
madans. Another peak to the south has a temple of the 
goddess Obala at the top, a special object of worship to the 
Bedas. The principal temple in the town is that of Uchchangi- 
amma, a building of two storeys. The present extensive 
fortifications and batteries were erected at the end of the 
eighteenth century under Haidar and Tipu, by whom were 
also constructed the numerous granaries and pits for storing 
oil and ghl. The palace in the inner fort, erected by Tipu 
Sultan, with a fine fruit garden, is now occupied as a cutcherry. 
Beyond this was the arsenal, where a large mill, probably used 
for the manufacture of gunpowder, has lately been discovered. 
For some time after 1799 Chitaldroog was garrisoned by 
British troops, but was given up on account of its unhealthiness. 
To the north-west, 3 miles distant, is the Muigi math^ the 
residence of the chief guru of the Sivabhaktas or Lingayats. 
Among a wildly rugged and picturesque group of hills to the 
west is the Ankli math^ of recent date. A curious long series 
of subterranean chambers, of various sizes at different levels. 
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exists here. They contain shrines, lingams^ baths, and 
pedestals, apparently meant iox yogdsana. They may be from 
300 to 500 years old in their present form, but the caverns 
must have existed long before. At the Pancha Linga cave, 
near the entrance, is a Hoysala inscription of 1286. About 
3 miles south of Chitaldroog is the Jogi-matti or maradi, a hill 
3,803 feet high, which has been used as a hot-season resort. 
The municipality dates from 1870. The receipts and expen- 
diture during the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 13,200 
and Rs. 13,100. In 1903—4 they were Rs. 11,000. 

Davangere Town, — Head-quarters of the idluk of the 
same name in Chitaldroog District, Mysore, situated in 
14° 28' N. and 75® 55' E., on the Southern Mahratta Railway. 
Population (1901), 10,402. It was originally an obscure vil- 
lage, a suburb of Bettur. Haidar All gave it as a jd^r to a 
Maratha chief named Apoji Ram, who encouraged merchants 
to settle there. He died without heirs, but the place continued 
to increase, being favoured by Tipu Sultan, and is now the 
most populous town in the District. The merchants are prin- 
cipally Sivabhaktas or Lingayats. The most valuable trade 
is that with Walajapet in North Arcot in the east, and with 
Nagar and Sagar in the west. Areca-nuts and pepper from the 
latter are exchanged for goods from Europe and China, and 
articles from the eastern islands imported through Madras, as 
well as salt. Blankets made in the District are sent to the 
'Malnad, There is a large trade in cotton, and a cotton-ginning 
factory has been established by a European firm. Agents of 
Bombay houses are stationed here for the purchase of oilseeds, 
&c. The municipality dates from 1870. The receipts and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 14,200 and Rs. 12,600. In 1903—4 they were Rs. 17,000 
and Rs. 29,000. 

Haxihar. — Head-quarters of a s^ih-tdluk in the Davangere 
tdluk of Chitaldroog District, Mysore, situated in 14® 31' N. 

75 ° 4S' E., on the Tungabhadra river and the Southern 
Mahratta Railway. Population (1901), 5,783. According to 
tradition, it was the stronghold of a giant named Guha or 
Guhasura, who by his austerities had won from Brahma the 
boon of immunity from death at the hands of either Hari 
(Vishnu) or Hara (Siva). To relieve gods and men from his 
torment and break the spell, the two gods united into the one 
form Harihara and destroyed him. It was at an early period 
an agrakdra for Brahmans, favoured by the Chalukyas and 
other royal lines. In the twelfth century it was included in 
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Nonambavadi, governed by the Pandyas of Uchchangi The 
fine temple of Hariharesvara was built in 1223 under the 
Hoysalas, by their general Polalva. The Seunas afterwards 
held it, and their general Saluva Tikkama added some build- 
ings in 1277. Many benefactions were bestowed down to the 
sixteenth century by the Vijayanagar kings, one of the founders 
of which line assumed the name of Harihara-Raya. After the 
fall of Vijayanagar the place was seized by the Tarikere chiefs, 
who erected the fort- From them it was taken by the Nawab 
of Savanur, who granted it in jdgir to Sher Kh^. While in 
possession of the Muhammadans the temple was left intact, 
but the roof was used for a mosque, a small Saracenic doorway 
being made in the tower for the pulpit. Harihar was after- 
wards sold to Bednur, and later held by the Marathas till taken 
by Haidar All in 1763, since which time it has been thrice 
captured by the Marathas. Until 1865 a native regiment was 
stationed in the cantonment 2 miles north-west of Harihar. In 
1868 was completed the fine bridge across the Tungabhadra 
for the trunk road towards Bombay. There is now also 
a separate bridge for the railway. The municipality dates 
from 1871. The receipts and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1901 averaged Rs. 5,700 and Rs. 5,600. In 1903—4 
they were Rs. 4,000. 

Jatinga Ramesvara. — Hill, 3,469 feet high, in the 
Molakalmuru taluk of Chitaldroog District, Mysore, situated 
in 14® 50' N. and 76° 51' E. It is one of the places where 
edicts of Asoka have been discovered, and consists of a long 
ridge, having towards the western end an ancient temple of 
Ramesvara, the present bxiilding for which was erected in 962. 

Nayakanhatti. — Town in the Challakere taluk of Chital- 
droog District, Mysore, situated in 14® 28^^ N. and 76® 33' E., 
14 miles north-west of Challakere town. Population (1901), 
2,858. The name was formerly Hatti. It was founded by a 
Naik, who came here with large droves of superior cattle from 
near Srisailam in Kumool District in search of pasture. He 
was recognized as a poligdr by Vijayanagar, and exchanged 
some of his cattle for Molakalmuru. The territory was cap- 
tured by the chiefs of Chitaldroog, and was held by them till 
subdued by Haidar All. At Nayakanhatti is a tomb and 
temple dedicated to a Mahapurusha or saint of the Lingayats, 
to which sect most of the people belong. The municipality, 
formed in 1899, became a Union in 1904. The receipts and 
expenditure for two years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 1,500 and 
Rs. 500. In 1903—4 they were Rs. 1,100 and Rs. 3,300. 
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Nirgunda. — ^Village in the Hosdurga taluk of Chitaldroog 
District, Mysore, situated in 13® 47' N. and 76® 11' E., 

7 miles west of Hosdurga town. Population (1901), 352. 
It was in ancient times the capital of a * three hundred ^ pro- 
vince ^ of the same name, held under, the Gangas in the 
eighth century. It is said to have been founded long before 
by a king from the north, who named it Nllavati. During 
the Hoysala period it was ruled by Ganga princes. In 
the thirteenth century a merchant restored the temple and also 
repaired the tank, which had been breached for a very long 
period, and the king endowed an agrahdra for Brahmans. In 
the sixteenth century the Vijayanagar king seems to have 
established a bank for the Brahmans, and it was a place of 
trade for the Lingayats. Later on, owing apparently to some 
epidemic, it was deserted in favour of Bagtir. 

Nunke Bha.irava. — A bare rocky hill, 3,022 feet high, in 
the north-east of Chitaldroog District, Mysore, situated in 
14® 44' N. and 76® 47' E. The Kadambas had a fort here 
called Limkeya-kote. In a remarkable enclosed ravine on this 
hill, with no visible outlet at either end, is an ancient temple 
of Nunke Bhairava or Lunkesvara, built by a Kadamba prince 
in the tenth century. It is served by a succession of Gosains 
from Northern India. 

Siddaptira. — ^Village in the Molakalmuni taluk of Chital- 
droog District, Mysore, situated in 14® 49' N. and 76® 47' E., 
on the Janagahalla, 9 miles north-east of Molakalmuru town. 
Population (1901), 1,796. It has become of special interest 
from the discovery of edicts of Asoka in the neighbourhood. 
They are addressed to the officials in Isila, which may represent 
the ‘ Sidda- * of Siddapura. If so, the place was in existence in 
the third century B. c. The other inscriptions of the place are 
Pallava, Hoysala, and Vijayans^ar, of the eleventh, thirteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries- 

Tiiruvaniir. — ^Town in the Chitaldroog taluk of Chital- 
droog District, Mysore, situated in 14® 24' N. and 76® 26' E., 
II miles north by east of Chitaldroog town. Population 
(1901), 5,035. The people are largely engaged in the weaving 
of blankets and cotton cloths. Dyers in red also carry on their 
trade. The municipality was formed in 1899. The receipts 
and expenditure for two years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 600 
and Rs. 200. In 1903—4 they were Rs. 800 and Rs. 2,000. 

^ These numerical designations, almost invariably attached to the names 
of anment divisions in Mysore, apparently refer to their revenue capacity 
or to the number of their nads^ 
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Coorg. — A small British Province in Southern India, a Physical 
picturesque highland country, situated to the west of the State of sj^ation 
Mysore, on the summits and slopes of the Western Ghats, and area, and 
lying between ii° 56' and 12° 50' N. and 75° 22' and 76° 12' E. 

Its area, by revenue survey, is 1,582 square miles. Its greatest 
length from north to south is 60 miles, and its greatest breadth 
from east to west 40 miles. The shape of the country on 
the map has been compared to that of an infant’s knitted sock, 
the heel pointing north-west and the toe south-east. A narrow 
arm, about 12 miles long by 6 wide, projects northwards into 
Mysore. The plateau of Mercara is 3,809 feet above sea-level 
at the fort, and may be said to extend as far as Somvarpet, 

26 miles north, with an average altitude of 3,500 feet, but 
slopes down to the Cauvery on the east, and near Fraserpet 
descends to 2,720 feet. Coorg is bounded north and east by 
the Hassan and Mysore Districts of Mysore ; and south and 
west by the Malabar and South Kanara Districts of Madras. 

The correct form of the name is Kodagu, of which Coorg Origin of 
is an Anglicized corruption. It is said to be derived from a name. 
Kanarese word kudu, meaning ‘steep’ or ‘hilly.’ The Coorg 
people are called Kodagas. In the Coorg language the 
country is Kodavu and the people Kodavas. 

Coorg proper, which occupies the whole area south of the Natural 
Hatti or Harangi river, is covered with forest, save where the 
clearing for a coffee plantation or other cultivation, or the open scenery, 
glades {bane) with their beautiful greensward and varied foliage, 
lend a charming variety to the landscape. In vain, how- 
ever, would the eye search for towns and villages, or other 
indications of civilized life. Only here and there in nooks 
and comers, ensconced among groves or clusters of cultivated 
trees, and betrayed by a wreath of smoke, can one discover the 
thatched houses of the Coorgs, who love a secluded abode near 
their fields. In general the summits of the hills are covered 
with coarse grass, the valleys with evergreen forest, and the 
mountain sides with woods in the hollows, through which flow 
streams and rivulets. But the appearance of the country varies 
considerably in different parts. In the vicinity of Somvarpet 
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in the north the hills are gently rounded, alternating with 
sloping glades interspersed with clumps of forest trees, resem- 
bling the finest park scenery in Europe. Near Mercara the 
hills are closer together and more abrupt, and the ravines deeper 
and more wild. Towards Fraserpet the country assumes the 
champaign character of the Mysore plateau, with scattered 
solitary hills. In the direction of Virarajendrapet, especially 
in Beppunad and Kadyetnad, the country is open, the woods 
are neither dense nor high, and beautiful grassy downs rise 
from extensive rice valleys. The eastern frontier, between the 
Cauvery and Lakshmantirtha rivers, presents an almost unin- 
terrupted jungle, deciduous in character. West of this the 
forest is evergreen, largely intermixed with bamboo, forming 
what is known as the Bamboo district. 

Hill The main range of the Western Ghats extends from Subrah- 

system. manya in the north-west to the western point of the Brahma- 

giris in the south, or for more than sixty miles. From this 
backbone several long and elevated ridges run from west to 
east. The grand mountain mass of Subrahmanya or Push- 
pagiri rises to 5,626 feet above sea-level; and among the many 
ridges branching ofiF from this part of the Ghats the most 
remarkable is the one which attains its greatest height in the 
double-peaked Kotebetta (5,375 feet), 9 miles north of Mercara. 
Near Mercara the Bengunad range starts west to the Ghats, 
forming an acute angle with them. At this point is Brahmagiri, 
the source of the Cauvery river, and north of it is the Sampaji 
valley through which descends the road to Mangalore on the 
west coast. Continuing on the line of the Ghats, which runs 
south-east from here, the most prominent peaks are the well- 
wooded Tumbemale, Iggutappa Devarabetta or Iggutappa- 
kundu, Tadiandamol (5,729 feet,) and Somamale. Some dis- 
tance to the south is the Periambadi ghat road to Cannanore 
and Tellicherry on the west coast. In the extreme south-west 
lies the Marenad range, with the great lateral ridge of the 
Brahmagiris, which form the southern boundary of the country, 
separating it from the Wynaad. The highest point in these is 
Davasibetta (4,500 feet), which towers up from a beautiful 
plateau called Huyalemale. To the west are conspicuous 
points called Hanumanbetta and Perumalemale. Many spurs 
from the Brahmagiris branch off over the whole of Kiggatnad, 
producing a ramification of narrow-ridged hills, some ascending 
in almost solitary grandeur, like Ambatebetta near Virarajen- 
drapet, Bittangala, Kundadabetta, Siddesvarabetta, and Mau- 
kalbetta, others subsiding into the undulating slopes of the 
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eastern elevations, enclosing innumerable rice-fields, some of 
which are the most extensive in Coorg. The Bengunad range 
also extends eastwards in two ridges south of Mercara. One 
culminates in the pointed peak of Nurokkalbetta, the other 
takes a zigzag line towards Fraserpet, its highest point being 
Kalltirbetta, clothed with teak forest. From Kotebetta north- 
wards run the Santhalli hills, terminating in the bluff Mukri- 
betta. From the northern frontier a range runs south to the 
Cauvery, in which are the fine conical peak of Malambi (4,488 
feet) and the Ktoagalu hill. 

The chief river of Coorg is the Cauvery, which rises at Tale- River 
Kaveri in Brahmagiri in the Western Ghats. It flows east-by- 
south across the coimtry to Siddapur. From here it turns north- 
by-east and forms the eastern frontier as far as Sirangal, where 
it diverges into Mysore. Its important tributaries, the Hema- 
vati and LakshmantTrtha, drain respectively the north and south 
of the country. The Hemavati forms the extreme northern 
boundary between Coorg and Mysore, and runs east into the 
latter. The Lakshmantirtha rises in the Brahmagiri hills on the 
southern frontier, and runs north-east through Kiggatnad into 
Mysore. Within Coorg the Cauvery receives from the south 
the Kakkabe from Tadiandamol, the Kadanurhole in Beppu- 
nad, and the Kummehole in YedenSlknad; from the north 
the Muttarmudi, which collects the drainage south of the Mer- 
cara ridge, and the Chikkahole, that of Horur-Nurokkalnad. 

North of Fraserpet it receives from the west the Hatti or 
Harangi, into which fall the streams that drain the north- 
west: namely, the Kakkehole from Somvarpet, the Choran- 
hole from Santhalli, and the Madapur and the Hattehole from 
Kotebetta. The only important stream flowing to the west is 
the Barapole in the south-west, which descends to Malabar. 

Another, called the Sarat, is said to form falls with a clear drop 
of 434 feet. During the monsoon months (June, July, and 
August) the rivers are generally in full flood, and can be crossed 
only with the aid of ferry-boats. After the monsoon they fall 
rapidly, and during the hot season are fordable on foot. They 
are not navigable, and are little used for irrigation, which is 
rendered unnecessary by the copious rainfall and the multitude 
of small rivulets rising in the wooded ravines. 

There are no lakes, nor any tank of important size, but some Lakes and 
tanks exist in the Nanjarajpatna taluk. In Kiggatnad the 
streams in certain places form, during the rains, considerable 
sheets of water called kollL In the hot season these dry up, 
leaving only a few pools here and there. 

T 2 
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The Coorg mountains consist of the metamorphic class of 
rocks : gneiss, syenite, and mica schist. Near Mercara is 
found clay-slate or argillaceous schist of coarse variety. Amor- 
phous limestone occurs at Bollur near Fraserpet, sufficient 
for nearly all local building purposes. Along with it are found 
nodules of magnesite. Laterite appears sporadically in almost 
all parts. Iron ore occurs widely in cylindrical root-like lumps. 
Attention has lately been directed to the handsome purple 
norite, forming large hill masses in south-western Coorg, which 
takes a fine polish, and would be valued as an ornamental stone. 
The Coorg rock is an unusual type, and if it were within range 
of any European port would before this have been distributed 
as widely as the Peterhead granite. The Periambadi ghdtxodA 
winds through the hills of this rock, leading down in a distance 
of about 35 miles to the port of Cannanore, which would form 
a convenient centre for its distribution. It is more due to 
local ignorance and want of enterprise than to any intrinsic 
superiority on the part of foreign stone that the latter now 
replaces the indigenous varieties. 

The flora of Coorg is t37pical of the prevailing vegetation 
throughout the Western Ghats. The all-pervading forest is 
distinguished by the people as Male-kadu (evergreen moun- 
tain forest) and Kanave-kadu (deciduous forest at the lower 
levels of the passes). Arborescent growth at the highest eleva- 
tion, 3,500 to considerably over 5,000 feet, is mostly repre- 
sented by Polyaltkia coffeoides^ Calophyllum tomentosum^ 
Canarium strictum^ Vaieria indica^ Ochrocarpus longt/olius, 
Michelia Champacay and a host of others. On the exposed 
summits of the mountains are such plants as Anagallis arvensisy 
Anaphalis in several species, Vernoniay Blumeay and SenedOy 
each in many species. Ane 7 none rivularis. Ranunculus dtffusuSy 
StrobilantheSy and Rxacum in several species skirt the woods or 
sholas. Grasses and sedges are represented by Arundinella 
agrostoidesy Coelachne pulchellay and numerous others. A few 
hardy ferns are found in the open ; but in woods and on the 
banks of streams are Alsophila lalebrosa, Angiopterts evictay 
Osmunda regalisy Adiantuniy Aspidium and Asplenium in many 
species, Folypodium ornatumy and many others. Fteris aquilina 
is often gregarious. Species affecting trees and rocks include 
Asplenium planicauky Botrychium virginicum, and others. The 
club-moss {Lycopodium phlegmarici) is plentiful in the damp 
woods, on the outskirts of which orchids {Dendrobiumy AerideSy 
CymbidiuMy JSriay and others) also occur. Shrubby, climbing 
and herbaceous plants are everywhere abundant — Barleria 
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Gibsoniy Memecylon eduky Mis/as/oma malabathricumy and 
many others. The introduced Lantana Camara is spreading 
aggressively in many parts. 

Elephants range through all the wooded parts, but especially Fauna, 
towards the eastern frontier. They are not so numerous as 
formerly, when periodical hunts were held. An inscription by 
the last Raja states that from July, 1822, to April, 1824, he 
killed 233 and caught 181. They may now be killed only 
under licences granted by the Commissioner. Since 1902 
systematic arrangements have been made in the Forest de- 
partment for their capture. Bison frequent the densest forests 
and highest hills, especially in Marenad and Hormalnad. 

Tigers, leopards, and bears are not uncommon, the last being 
found chiefly in the north-west. The tiger-cat, black jungle- 
cat, and civet-cat are common, as well as the loris. Otters are 
found on the banks of the Hatti and other streams. The wild 
dog hunts in packs. Sdmbar^ spotted deer, and barking-deer 
are general in woods. Monkeys include the black wanderoo, 
the grey Hanuman, and the brown, the last caught and eaten 
as a great delicacy. One of the largest birds is the hornbill. 

Vultures, kites, and other birds of prey are common, and 
parrots, pigeons of various kinds, and water-fowl abound. 

Peacocks are sacred, but jungle-cock feathers are much 
prized. Snakes are plentiful, the cobra especially haunting 
the bamboo tracts. The venomous black snake is found in 
dense forests. Crocodiles occasionally appear in the Cauvery 
near Ramaswami Kanave. The best fish in size and quality is 
the lady-fish, or ‘ plantain fish ’ as the Coorgs call it. Mahseer 
are found in the Cauvery and other rivers : one was recently 
caught weighing 104 lb. Among other varieties are the black 
cat-fish, the black murl, the black dhok, and numerous little 
fishes in the paddy-fields Avhen flooded. Insects are innumer- 
able. The display of fireflies just before the monsoon is a sight « 
not to be forgotten. The coffee-borer is a dreaded enemy of 
the planters. Leeches are a source of constant distress in the 
jungles, especially in the wet season. 

The climate of Cooxg is temperate and humid ; but those Meteorology, 
who accompanied Tipu Sultan seem to have found it trying- 
His historian writes : — 

*A description of the cold here makes the pen, before it 
begins to ^vrite, stiff as if it were plunged into the frozen sea, — 
and the tongue of truth at describing the temperature is with 
fear and astonishment congealed like ice, notwithstanding it is 
covered with the posteen (fur cloak) of the lips, what can it 
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say therefore? . . . This, however, is the description of the 
summer. God protect us from the winter and rainy seasons.' 

The annual rainfall at Mercara during twenty-five years ending 
1901 averaged 133 inches. The wettest month is July, with 42 
inches; then June and August, with 29 inches each. September 
and October have 12 inches and 9 inches, May 6 inches, April 
and November 3 inches each. The other months have less 
than one inch. 

The temperature for the same period at Mercara was : in 
January, mean 67°, diurnal range 21®; in May, 73® and 16°; 
in July, 66® and 7°; in November, 67® and 18®. 

The Puranic account of Coorg is contained in the Kaveri 
Mahatmya, which describes the origin of the river Cauvery 
(properly Kaveri) and the country in which it rises. Kaveri 
derives her name from the mum Kavera, to whom she was 
given as a daughter by Brahma \ In order to bless her father 
and the world, she resolved to become a river. But the sage 
Agastya saw her and asked her to be his wife. To this she 
consented On the condition that she should be free to go if he 
ever left her alone. One day he went to bathe in the river 
Kanake, forgetful of the promise, and Kaveri, left alone, 
plunged into his holy tank and flowed forth a beautiful river. 
The disciples tried to stay her course, on which she went under- 
ground. At Bhagandakshetra she appeared again® and flowed 
on towards Valamburi. Agastya, on his return, dismayed at 
what had happened, ran after her, begging for forgiveness, and 
imploring her to return. Loath either to change her mind or to 
grieve Agastya, she divided herself, one half flowing off as a river, 
the other half staying with the sage. 

The Coorgs, according to this Purana, are Ugras by descent, 
denoting the offspring of a Kshattriya father by a Sudra wife. 
The Kshattriya was Chandravarma, the youngest son of Sidd- 
hartha, king of the Matsya country. From his name and other 
coincidences he was probably a Kadamba prince. The Ka- 
dambas had as their capital Banavasi, north-west of the Mysore 
State Matsya is the name of king Virata's city in the Maha- 
bharata, identified with Hangal in Dharw^ar. After a pilgrimage 
to holy places in the south, Chandravarma came to Brahmagiri 


‘ Her original name was Lopamndra, and she was brought up in the 
palace of the king of Vidarbha (Berar) , whose daughter she was reputed to be. 

* The Kaveri and Kanake, of which the former runs underground for 
some distance, unite at Bhagamandala (Bhagandakshetra). 

* Kadambas were ruling in Manjarabad to the north of Coorg, and in 
Wynaad to the south of it, in the eleventh century, as shown by inscriptions. 
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(at the source of the river) and propitiated the goddess Parvatl, 

who bestowed on him a kingdom there and provided him with 

a Sudra wife, by whom he had eleven sons. She also promised 

to bless the country by appearing in it as the river Kaveri. The 

sons, brought up as Kshattriyas, in their turn obtained as wives 

the hundred daughters bom of Sudra mothers to the king of 

Vidarbha (Berar), Chandravarma, having crowned his eldest 

son Devakanta as his successor, departed, predicting that Par- Devakanta. 

vatl would soon appear as the river. Each of the princes had 

more than a hundred sons, and they spread themselves over the 

country, levelling and bringing it into cultivation to a distance 

all round of five leagues. Their tearing up of the ground being 

like the work of boars, the country was called the Kroda-desa 

or ‘ boar country,' from which arose the name Kodagu. 

Two days before the Tula sankramana (the time of the sun’s 
entering the sign of Libra), Parvati appeared in a dream to king 
Devakanta, and directed him to assemble all his people at Va- 
lamburi. There accordingly the whole tribe presented them- 
selves. The river then came rushing down the valley, and the 
assembled Coorgs bathed in the fresh flood. The \dolence of 
the stream twisted the knots of the women’s cloths round to 
their backs ; and the Coorg women wear them in that fashion 
to this day, in remembrance (says the Purana) of the first 
bathing of the Coorgs in the vraters of the Cauvery at Valam- 
buri. And since that day the Coorgs assemble each year in 
the month of Tula (October — November) to celebrate the great 
festival of their tribe in honour of Kaveri. 

Coming to historical times, we find from inscriptions that Gangas. 
Coorg (as well as Bayalnad or Wynaad) in the ninth and tenth 
centuries was included in the kingdom of the Gangas, whose 
capital was at Talakad on the Cauvery in the south-east of 
Mysore, and who ruled over the Mysore country from the 
second century to the eleventh 

Under them were the Changalvas or kings of Changa-nad, who Chang- 
later called themselves the kings of Nanjarayapatna or Nanjara- 
japatna. This place lies north of the Cauverj" in Coorg, near 
the point where the river becomes the common boundary of Cooig 
and Mysore, and still gives its name to the northern taluk of 
Coorg. The Changalvas first appear in connexion with Pana- 

^ The adjoining State of Punnata (occupying the south-west of Mysore 
District), whose capital was Kitthipura (now Kittur on the Kabbani), can 
be traced back to the fourth century B.C., and is mentioned by Ptolemy 
in the second century a.d. It was subsequently absorbed into the Ganga 
kingdom. 
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soge or Hanasoge, south of the Cauvery in the Yedatore taluk 
in Mysore. Their territory included the Hunsur taluk in My- 
sore, as well as the east and part of the north of Coorg. Their 
inscriptions have been found in both Yedavanad and Betty et- 
nad. They were originally Jains, and their priests claim exclu- 
sive authority over the Jain temples from Hanasoge to Tale- 
Kaveri, which perhaps indicate the limits of the kingdom east 
and west. 

Cholas. The Ganga power was overthrown by the Cholas from the 
Tamil country who captured Talakad at the beginning of the 
eleventh century, and claim to have conquered among others 
the Kudu (or Coorg) country. The Changalvas now became 
feudatory to the Cholas, who, in accordance with their usual 
policy, imposed upon them Chola names. Nanni Changalva, 
with the prefix Rajendra Chola, seems to have been an impor- 
tant king in the eleventh century. 

Kongalvas. North of the Changalvas were the Kongalvas, who during the 
eleventh century ruled over the Arkalgud taluk in Mysore and 
the Yelusavira country in the north of Coorg, under the Cholas. 
They also were Jains, and their kingdom may previously have 
been called Kongal-nad. 

Hoysalas. The Cholas were expelled from Mysore early in the twelfth 
century, when Talakad was retaken by the Poysalas or Hoysalas, 
who had been rising to power in Mysore since the Ganga king- 
dom came to an end. Their capital was Dorasamudra (Halebid 
in Hassan District), but they originally came from Sosevur, in 
the Western Ghats, identified with Angadi in the Mudgere taluk 
of Kadur District. They bore the title of ‘ champion among 
the MaJapas’ or hill chiefs. An inscription in Coorg of 997 
mentions four Malapas. But the former may have included the 
Danayaks of Kote or Bettadakote on the Gopalswami hill in the 
south of Mysore District, who claim at about this time to have 
overrun a territory extending from Davasibetta (the southern 
point of Coorg) in the south to Goa in the north, and from 
Satyamangalam (on the Bhavani in Coimbatore) on the east to 
the Bisale ghat (the north-west of Coorg) on the west. These 
limits evidently embrace Coorg. But the power of these Da- 
nayaks soon came to an end, as well as that of the Kongalvas. 

Between the Hoysalas and the Changalvas, however, several 
fights took place before the latter were subdued. They claimed, 
equally with the Hoysalas, to be Yadavas and of the Lunar race, 
and held out for independence when their overlords the Cholas 
had been removed. By 1145 the Hoysala king Narasimha I 
had slain the Changalva ruler in battle, and captured his 
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elephants, horses, gold, and new j ewels. /Wter this the Chang- 
alvas appear to have retired into CQorr^,t)ior in 1174 Ballala II 
sent his general Bettarasa against tkemci it I Palpare, a fort whose 
ruins are at Hatgatnad in Kiggafcnld. Thlie Changalva Maha> 
deva was crushed, and Bettarasa built adt’.y there as his seat of 
government. But Changalva Perxima— Tttnjppa, joined by Buda- 
ganda Nandideva, Udeyaditya of Kuudwhne, and others, ‘ the 
Kodagas of all the nads,^ marchecd agaitastBPalpare and attacked 
Bettarasa, who seems to have got the worst of it at first, but was 
finally victorious. This is the earliest! esporess mention of the 
Coorgs by name that has been met w ath inn inscriptions. The 
subjection of the Changalvas after thiss seetrras to have been com- 
plete, and in 1252 the Hoysala king SoiHiesvara paid them a 
visit at Ramanathpur (to the north of tbeCauvery in the Arkal- 
gud taluK), Their capital was thiea SrtJimgapatna (known as 
Kodagu SrTrangapatna), south oT the CamMrery near Siddapur. 

During this period the Changalvas, KkceotHhers of the old Jain 
rulers, had changed their religion saflop tited the new Lingayat 
creed established in the twelfth ceaitniij?. Their family deity 
now was Annadani IMallikarjuna on thne texTADPUR Hill (in 
the Hunsiir tdlu^^ which they caviled -Sngixm. 

To the Hoysalas succeeded ttie Vrijayimjiagar empire in the Vijayanagar. 
fourteenth century, and the Cliang.’Slvsss passed under its 
supremacy. They were among tbe soo-utheam principalities con- 
trolled by the viceroy at Seringapatarta csialled the Sri Ranga 
Rayal. In the banning of the century Nanja Raja 

founded their new capital of INanj^taucjapatna. In 1589 
Piriya Raja or Rudragana rebuilt Scbgflpmtna and named it 
after himself Piriyapatna, the Pciiap«^tmo of the English his- 
tories. After the powder of VijayanagaEt liaciB been broken by the 
Muhammadans in 1 565, the authority- oftHlie viceroy began to 
decline. In 1607 he endeavoured to antiedpate events by con- 
firming the Malalavadi country (Hunsui to Rudragana* 

in order that the worship of the god Jlurmadani Mallikarjuna 
should not fail as long as the Nanjaraj^pulnm kings of the Chan- 
galva family continued. But in x6io tlie'wviceroy had to with- 
draw in favour of the Mysore Raja, who 0 took possession of 
Seringapatam and made it his capital, h od in 1644 Bettadpur 
and PiriySpatna were captured by The king Nan- 

junda Raja had retired from the worbdabuut his son Vira Raja 
fell in the defence of his capital, a:fter pcfcatthng to death his wives 
and children on seeing that his situadonvs^as desperate, and the 
rule of the Changalvas was at an end. 

Pirishta states that at the end of thee iA^jeenth centur}^ Coorg 
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proper was governed by its own chiefs, called Naiks, who 
admitted the supremacy of Vijayanagar; but they seem to 
have been often at feud with one another. According to 
tradition the country was divided into twelve kombus and 
thirty-five nMs. The conquest of the Changalvas by Mysore 
was not followed up by the acquisition of Coorg. According 
to the native history, the Mysore army advanced to Palpare and 
was there defeated with great slaughter. But as the event is 
placed in a reign some thirty years later, the statement seems 
not entitled to credit. Mysore had enough to do elsewhere to 
defend itself against Sivappa Naik of Bednur, who was over- 
running all the west, and in 1646 even laid siege to Seringa- 
patam, ostensibly for the purpose of restoring the authority of 
the fugitive Vijayanagar king who had taken refuge with him. 
The way thus lay open for occupation by some one of the late 
Changalva territory in Coorg. 

Haleri This was effected by a prince of the Ikkeri or Bednur family, 
Rajas. settled at Haleri, north of Mercara, in the garb of a Jan- 

gama or Lingayat priest, but ended by bringing the whole 
country under his authority^. His descendants continued as 
E.§jas of Coorg till 1834. Their history to 1807 is con- 
tained in the Rdjendraname^ compiled in Kanarese under the 
orders of Vira Rajendra, the most distinguished of the line, and 
translated for him into English by Lieutenant Abercromby in 
1808 at Mangalore. But the earlier dates, for some political 
reasons, have been distorted. 

Miiddii Muddu Raja removed the capital to Madikeri or Mercara, 
Raja. where he built the fort and palace in 1681. Of his three sons, 
Dodda Virappa, the eldest, succeeded him at MercSra, while 
Appaji Raja and Nanda Raja, the second and third, settled at 
Haleri and Horamale. When in 1690 Mysore under Chikka 
Deva Raja invaded the Belur territory, which included Manjar- 
abad, Dodda Virappa seized the Yelusavira country for Coorg. 
He was allowed to keep this on paying half the revenue to 
Mysore, whence it came to be called Itterige, or Spaying tax to 
two parties.’ He also, by assisting the Chirakkal Raja against 
Somasekhara Naik of Bednur, gained the district of Amara 
Sulya on the north-west. He died in 1736, at the age of 
seventy-eight. His only son had lain in prison for twelve 
Chikka years until his death in 1729. But Chikka Virappa, the son 
\xrappa. latter, who was imprisoned with him, had been appointed 

to succeed to the throne, and was now placed on it. During 
his reign Haidar Ali rose to power in Mysore, and, after his 
^ It is not xmlikely that he was in some way related to the Changalvas. 
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conquest in 1763 of Bednur and its territories, considered him- 
self the liege lord of Coorg. But he first claimed Yelusavira, 
and then granted Uchingi to Coorg in consideration of a pay- 
ment of 3 lakhs of pagodas. 

There being no heir to Chikka Virappa the succession passed Muddu 
to the two other branches^ and Muddu Raja and Muddaiya, 
representing the Haleri and Horamale branches, ruled together ^ 
in harmony. Haidar, having held back from his promised 
cession of Uchingi, was forced to give up Panje and Bellare 
instead. The joint kings died in the same year, 1770. Muddu 
Raja left a son Appaji, whom his father’s brother Linga Raja 
wished to place on the throne, but Muddaiya’s son Mallaya put 
forward his own son Devappa Raj^ who was accepted. On this, Devappa 
Linga Raja fled to Haidar for help, taking with him his son 
Vira Raja and his nephew Appaji. Haidar was too much 
occupied in opposing the Marathas to do anything immedi- 
ately. But on their retirement, Linga RajS was sent with an 
army, and, being joined by many Coorgs, marched without 
opposition to Mercara, the capital^. Devappa Raja sought 
refuge with the Chirakkal Raja of Kote, but meeting with a 
poor reception, fled north in disguise, with only four attendants. 

He was captured at Harihar and sent to Seringapatam, where 
his family already lay in prison, and was put to death together 
with them. This was the end of the Horamale branch. Haidar 
now offered Coorg to Linga Raja on condition of paying tribute, Linga 
and allowed him to occupy a part of Wynaad, at the same time ^j»* 
depriving him of Amara Sulya, Panje, Bellare, and Yelusavira. 

On Linga Raja’s death in 1780, Haidar assumed entire posses- 
sion of Coorg, under pretence of being guardian to his sons 
until they should come of age. Meanwhile they were to reside 
at the fort of Gorur, on the Cauvery, in the Arkalgud taluk 
of Hassan District of Mysore, A former Brahman treasurer 
of the Coorg Raja was appointed governor, and a Musalman 
garrison held the Mercara fort. 

The Coorgs 'were greatly incensed at the abduction of their 
princes from the country, and at Brahmans lording it over 
them. They therefore broke into rebellion in June, 1782, and 
drove out the Musalmans, Haidar was engaged in \rar with 
the British in the Carnatic, and his death soon after prevented 

^ Wilks's account is that, in order to open a direct route to Malabar, 

Haidar suddenly invaded Coorg, and offered a reward of 5 rupees for each 
head brought before him. After about seven hundred had been paid for 
he was struck with the handsome features and relented, ordering the 
decapitation to cease. 
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immediate retribution \ but Tipu Sultan, his son, was fully 
determined on the reconquest of Coorg. He removed the 
family of the Coorg Rajas to Piriyapatna, and when he had 
retaken Nagar, and reduced Mangalore in 1784, marched 
through Coorg to Seringapatam. After denouncing the Coorgs 
as guilty of polyandry, and for their rebellions, he said he would 
forgive them this once, but if they rebelled again he vowed that 
he would honour every man \vith Islam and banish them from 
their country. Scarcely had he left when they again took up 
arms in 1785 and repossessed themselves of their native hills. 
A force sent to put them down was driven back, on which Tipu 
himself marched to Coorg with an army. Having allured most 
of the Coorgs to meet him at Tale-Kaveri, under pretence of 
peaceable intentions and conciliatory measures, he suddenly 
seized them, and, hunting out their families, drove them, alto- 
gether about 70,000 souls, like a herd of cattle to Seringapatam, 
where all the males were forcibly circumcised. Coorg itself was 
partitioned among Musalman landlords, to whom the slaves of 
the country were made over, and additional labour provided 
from Adoni in BeMry District. The only condition laid on 
the new owners was that they were to search out and slay 
all such Coorgs as might have escaped his vengeance, as he 
was resolved on their extermination. The country was held 
by garrisons in four forts, at Mercara (Jafarabad), Fraserpet 
(Kushalnagar), Bhagamandala, and Beppunad ; and on account 
of the accessions he had made to the faith, Tipu now assumed 
the title of Badshah. 

Such was the state of aifairs when in December, 1788, Vlra 
Raja or Vira Rajendra Wodeyar, accompanied by his wife and 
his two brothers Linga Raja and Appaji, effected his escape 
from Piriyapatna, after a confinement of six years. The 
Coorgs rallied round him, and before long he had possessed 
himself of the whole country ; the large force sent against him 
by Tipu being diverted to the western coast owing to a revolt 
of the Malayalam Rajas. The British, foreseeing the strategical 
value of Coorg in the impending struggle with Tipu, now 
entered into treaty with Vlra Raja, who was sorely in need 
of a powerful ally. Tipu in vain strove to entice him back. 
Vlra Raja assisted the Bombay army on its march to Seringa- 
patam with supplies, procured by wholesale plunder of the 
neighbouring territories. On the night in February, 1792, 
when Lord Cornwallis drove Tipu back into Seringapatam 
and the British occupied the island, 5,000 Coorgs who had 
been carried away by Tipu with their wives and children, alto- 
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gather some 12,000 souls, made their escape in the confusion 
and regained their native country. Tipu was forced to agree to 
the terms offered by the British, one of which was the surrender 
of half his dominions adjacent to the Company’s possessions. 
Coorg was in danger of being sacrificed, but the Governor- 
General demanded its cession also, in order to save Vlra Raja 
from Tipu’s vengeance. So enraged was Tipu at this, that he 
was about to break off the treaty, saying — ‘To which of the 
English possessions is Coorg adjacent ? Why do they not ask 
for the key of Seringapatam ? ’ But he was forced to give way, 
and Coorg remained a firm friend of the British. On the spot 
where the Raja had first met the British commander. General 
Abercromby, he founded Virarajendrapet, now the second place 
in Coorg. Tipu made more than one futile attempt to get him 
assassinated. In 1796, having no son, he married a second 
time. In the final war with Tipu the Raja again rendered 
effectual aid in supplies and transport to the Bombay army. 
He was witness of the British defeat of Tipu at Siddesvara, 
and his own forces laid waste the enemy’s possessions around 
Coorg in the Tulu and Mysore countries. On the fall of 
Seringapatam in 1799 he received some of the trophies, but 
was disappointed in not being allowed to retain the Piriyapatna 
country. He obtained, however, Panje and Bellare in South 
Kanara. Though he had daughters by his second marriage he 
still had no son. In 1807 his wife died, and his hopes of an 
heir were extinguished. His mind was unhinged, and he 
became subject to paroxysms of sanguinary rage, in which 
he ordered executions and massacres for which he was filled 
with remorse when he recovered- He had surrounded himself 
with an African body-guard, who were ready executioner, and 
eunuchs from Mysore had charge of the female apartments. 
But the guards of the palace and the military officers were 
Coorgs. These, no longer able to bear the yoke, conspired to 
put him to death. But having got warning of it at the last 
moment, he with great presence of mind, as Haidar had done 
on a similar occasion, placed the bolster in the bed covered 
with a blanket and got out of the way. The conspirators 
rushed in and cut at what they mistook for the sleeping Raj^ 
and were paralysed to find he had escaped. He at once 
summoned his African Sldls, and shutting the fort gates, en- 
trapped three hundred Coorgs, who were massacred to a man, 
the Raja himself shooting down twenty-five from a window. 
He was now in fear that he might lose the good opinion of the 
English. He wrote to the Governor-General informing him of 
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the death of his Rani, and of his desire to have the succession 
to the throne settled on his four daughters or their male issue, 
in order of their seniority; but an answer was long in coming. 
Feeling that his end was approaching, and maddened with 
concern for the safety of his daughters if he should die, he 
sent executioners to put his two brothers to death ; but coming 
to himself again, he dispatched messengers to countermand 
the order. They were too late in the case of Appaji, the 
younger one, but were in time to save Linga Raja. The 
Resident in Mysore (the Hon. Arthur Cole) now visited 
Coorg to report to the Governor-General on the legality of 
confirming the crown in the female line, and the Residency 
Surgeon (Dr. Ingledew) attended the Raja with reference to 
his mental malady, which was leading him to attempts at 
suicide. At length, on June 9, 1809, he sent for his beloved 

Deyam- daughter Devammaji, gave his seal into her hands, and shortly 
after expired. Devammaji, though under age, was now acknow- 
ledged as Rtol of Coorg, and the Sode Raja, who was married 
to the late Raja’s daughter by his first wife, continued to act as 
Diwan. 

Linga Meanwhile Linga Raja gained the support of the Coorgs to 

Raja. as regent instead of the Sode Raja, who was induced 

to retire to his own country. This step having received the 
recognition of the British Government, who were averse to 
interfering with what were supposed to be the wishes of the 
Coorgs, the next step was that Linga Raja induced the Rani to 
sign an abdication of the throne in his favour. The British 
Government postponed any action in the matter until she 
should come of age, but sent her a gold bracelet originally 
intended for her father. In i8ir Linga Raja announced that 
he had permanently assumed the government. He also set 
himself to get hold of the large sums invested at Bombay and 
Madras in the name of Devammaji by her father. The Governor- 
General ruled that they must be considered state funds, the 
interest of which might be paid to Linga Raja as guardian of 
Devammaji and regent of Coorg. Linga Raja died in 1820, 
aged forty-five. He was not wanting in some governing ability, 
for he strengthened all the fortifications, and carried out a 
systematic survey of the lands ; but he had reduced the people 
to a state of abject slavery by a rigid system of terror of which 
no hint was allowed to be heard outside the country. His 
wife, full of fear for her future, committed suicide, and was 
buried with him. 

Vira Raja. His son Vira Raja, who was about twenty years old, succeeded. 
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His first act was to put to death all who had displeased or 
thwarted him in his father's lifetime. One Channa Vira escaped 
to Mysore, but was arrested and sent back on Vira Raja’s appli- 
cation for him as an escaped criminal. The Raja was grossly 
sensual and most sanguinary in his rule. In 1826 the Resident 
in Mysore visited Coorg in order to inquire on the spot into the 
continual executions that took place, but was studiously misled. 

In 1832 a Coorg named Channa Basava, and his wife, the 
Raja’s sister \ escaped to him for refuge, and implored the pro- 
tection of the British. The Raja demanded that the fugitives 
should be delivered up to him, which was refused, and the 
Resident again went to Coorg to confer personally with the Raja. 

He found him much changed since the last visit, and ill at ease, 
owing to treasonable projects in which he had been engaged. 

The Resident left him with a hint that disobedience to the 
orders of the British Government might be punished with 
deposition®. But the Raja did not reform. Devammaji, 
the daughter of Vira Rajendra, was murdered, as well as all 
surviving members of the families of his predecessors. As his 
disaffection openly increased, it was proposed to quarter iroops 
near Mercara, but the British Government was unwilling to go 
to extremities. The Raja, however, precipitated events by 
insolent letters to the Governor of Madras and the Governor- 
General. The latter, Lord William Bentinck, therefore ordered 
a British force to Coorg in 1834 to depose him. On this he 
issued an abusive proclamation against the British. The force, 
which marched in four columns from different sides, met with 
little serious opposition at 'most of the stockades, and entering 
Mercara, hoisted the British flag there on April 6. The Raja, 
who had retired to Nalknad with his women and treasures, 
had not the courage to face the invaders. 

On April ii, Colonel Fraser, the Political Agent with the End of the 
force, issued a proclamation that ‘the rule and dominion 
Raja Vira Rajendra Wodeyar over the country of Coorg had 
now definitively and for ever ceased.’ The Coorgs breathed 
freely when they found that he was not to remain in the country, 
and unanimously voted to be placed under the British Govern- 
ment. The annexation vras accordingly proclaimed on May 7, 

1834. The Raja was deported to Vellore, and was subsequently 
allowed to live at Benares, In addition to his pension, he 
demanded the payment to him of the capital, originally the 

^ She survived till lately, and died in 1903 at the age of ninety-four. 

“ There was the example of Mysore before him, where the RSja had been 
recently deposed for his persistent misrule. 
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inheritance of Devaramaji, of which the interest had continued 
to be paid to the Coorg Rajas. In 1852 he obtained leave from 
Lord Dalhousie to visit England with his favourite daughter 
Gauramma, then ten years old, in order to give her a European 
education. Arrived there, he expressed a wish to have her 
brought up in the Christian faith. Queen Victoria took an 
interest in the Indian princess, and at her baptism, on June 30, 
1852, stood sponsor through the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and gave her the name Victoria. Feeling himself strong in the 
royal favour, the ex-Raja commenced a Chancery suit against 
the East India Company for the recovery of nearly 7 lakhs 
invested for Devammaji, as previously described. The suit 
dragged on a weary course till in 1858 the Government of India 
was transferred to the Crown, and his suit failed. The Coorg 
princess was carefully brought up, and eventually married to a 
British officer, but the union was not a happy one, and she died 
in 1864. Her husband and child afterwards mysteriously dis- 
appeared, and were never heard of again. Vira Raja had died 
the year before, and was buried in Kensal Green cemetery in 
London. 

British A pretender named Virappa had appeared in 1833, who pro- 

period. fessed to have escaped when the other members of the family 
were destroyed in 1820. After the annexation, under the guise 
of a sannydst named AbhrSmbara, he carried on intrigues which 
at the time of the rebellion led to his arrest and detention in 
jail at Bangalore. He died in 1870. The so-called Coorg 
rebellion of 1837 was a rising of the Gaudas, who occupy the 
western slopes of the Ghats and resemble the Coorgs in many 
of their habits. Their grievance was that in the districts of 
Amara Sulya, Puttur, and BantwSla, which by the wish of the 
inhabitants had been re-transferred to Kanara, they were 
required to pay in cash the assessment which they had been 
paying in kind according to the custom in Coorg, thus driving 
them into the hands of the money-lenders. A riot took place 
at Mangalore, where the prisoners in jail were let out, the 
offices and some civilians’ houses burnt and looted. A rising 
of the Coorgs had also been planned, and the pretender gave 
out that a great prince of the Haleri house was about to take 
possession of his inheritance. But the whole thing was soon 
brought to an end by the Coorgs themselves, and the loyal 
tribesmen received revrards and the Coorg medal. In 1861, 
after the Indian Mutiny, the Coorgs for their loyalty were 
exempted from the Disarming Act. 

Under the freedom of British rule Coorg has prospered. 
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To its connexion with Mysore it doubtless owes its recognition 
as a separate Province under the Government of India. The 
Commissioner of Mysore was also appointed Commissioner of 
Coorg ; and an officer of the Mysore Commission, with the title 
of Superintendent of Coorg, had his head-quarters at Mercara, 
except during the monsoon, when they were at Fraserpet. In 
1869 the Commissioner was styled Chief Commissioner, and 
the Superintendent of Coorg afterwards became Commissioner. 

On the rendition of Mysore to the Native Government in 1881, 
the Chief Commissioner became Resident in Mysore and Chief 
Commissioner of Coorg. 

In the recent history of Coorg the most material change hks Recent 
been brought about by coffee cultivation. Probably introduced 
by Moplahs near Nalknad, who concealed their success, it was 
encouraged by Captain Le Hardy, the first Superintendent of 
Coorg, so that most native houses had a few plants. But when 
Europeans took it up, it soon became the main industry of 
the country. The first European plantation vras opened at 
Mercara in 1854. Others followed in different parts, and by 
1865 there was a general rush, in the belief that coffee-planting 
was a sure and easy road to fortune. Lands were to be had, 
either from Government for the mere asking, or by purchase 
from native holders. Fine forests fell under the planter’s axe. 
Lakhs were spent in expectation of a cent, per cent, return. 

But in this too rapid extension losses by the attacks of certain 
insects and other natural enemies had to be contended with. 
Nevertheless a considerable body of European planters had 
been established throughout the country. Coorgs, too, entered 
into the race for wealth. The demand for labour completely 
freed men formerly enslaved, and also attracted thousands of 
coolies from Mysore and other parts. In short, the whole 
aspect of the country underwent a change. Of late years, 
though the coffee is as productive and good as ever, the great 
fall in price, due to the competition of Brazil, has caused 
deep depression. Many Europeans and natives have been 
impoverished, and numerous coffee estates abandoned. The 
year 1897-8 was very unhealthy on account of fever, and 
several prominent Coorg officials died. Though famine is 
unknown in Coorg, a short rainfall, and exhaustion of the usual 
reserve stock of grain, caused distress in parts of the south in 
the closing months of 1900, The Madras regiment stationed 
at Mercara was withdrawn in 1883 ; and a regiment of Coorgs 
was enrolled in 1902 as an experiment, but was not satisfactory 
and has been disbanded. 

MY. XJ 
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Archaeo- Caims containing kistvaens exist in various parts. Some have 
Qurns. heen opened at Arameri in Beppunad, near Virarajendrapet, 
and near Fraserpet. They contain the pottery usual in them 
elsewhere ; and some red camelian beads, with straight or zig- 
zag parallel lines scratched on them, filled in with white, as 
well as iron implements, with spear and arrow-heads, all very 
much corroded, have also been found. The structures are 
called Pandu-pare, ‘dwellings of the Pandus,’ by the Coorgs. 
No existing people claim to have any connexion with them. 
Kaimadas. The Coorgs have near their houses a small square building 
or shrine called Kaimada, in which they keep silver plates with 
images of men and women in Coorg costume chased on them. 
These represent ancestors, whose departed spirits are annually 
Kadangas. worshipped. Other ancient Coorg remains are the Kadangas 
or war-trenches, which stretch over hills, woods, and dales for 
miles, in some places branching off in various directions or 
encircling hill-tops. No doubt they also Formed boundaries 
between the ndds. Some are nearly 40 feet from summit to 
bottom of ditch, and are often taken along hill-sides with an 
angle of 80® to the horizon. An inscription of a.d. 887 
mentions the Penne kadanga^ and one of a.d. 977 the ‘new 
trench.’ They were therefore in existence in the Ganga period. 
It has been noticed that they resemble earthworks of the 
ancient Britons, who sank one or more deep trenches round 
the summit of a hill, and raised lofty banks with the excavated 
soil. This is the most ancient species of rampart known, and 
existed ages before the use of mural fortifications. 

Epigraphy. The inscriptions of Coorg have been translated and pub- 
lished in the Mysore Archaeological series named Rpigraphia 
CarfiaHca. Though not numerous, they are of interest and 
importance, especially the early ones. They relate to the 
Gangas, Hoysalas, Changalvas, Kongalvas, and Coorg Rajas. 
Architec- Of architectural monuments the tombs of the RajAs near 
tTire. Mercara are the principal, built in 1809 and 1821. They are 
square buildings, much in the Muhammadan style, on well- 
raised bases, with a handsome dome in the centre, and minaret- 
like turrets at the four comers, surmounted by basavas or bulls. 
On the top of the dome is a gilded ball, with a vane, and all 
the window frames are of handsomely sculptured syenite, with 
solid brass bars. The palace at Mercara, of about the same 
period, is also of interest, though alterations have been made 
to fit it for its present uses. 

The table on the next page shows statistics of the population 
of Coorg as returned at the Census of 1901. 


Popula- 

tion. 
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Ta^Jk. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile 

Percentage of 
variation m 
population be- 
tween 1891 and 
19UI. 

P -2 5 . 

Towns. 

i 

> 

Numbei 
persons 
to read 
write 

Mercara . . . 

Nanjarajpatna . 
Fadinalknad . 
Yedenalknad . 
Kiggatnad . . 

Total 

216 

355 

400 

201 

410 

I 

3 

I 

56 

280 

57 
.S 3 
68 

28,620 

42,720 

28,620 

43,412 

37.235 

132 

123 

72 

215 

9 * 

— i6-o 

- 1*5 
+ 1.4 
+ 20.1 
+ 12-8 

Details 

.not 

avail- 

able. 

1.58a 

5 

513 

180,607 

I14 

+ 44 

14,067 


The density of the population is 114 persons to the square Density, 
mile 3 but if the area of forests be excluded it rises to 184, that 
for Mysore being 185. 

The urban population is 8*4 per cent, of the whole. Five 
places are classed as towns, of which only two, Mercara 
(population, 6,732) and Virarajendrapet (4,283), are entitled 
to be so called. The other three, Somvarpet (i,745)» Fraserpet 
(1,600), and Kodlipet (889), are scarcely more than villages, 
but are reckoned towns as being municipalities. The urban 
population has declined in each decade since 1881, by 6*8 per 
cent, in 1891, and 1*7 per cent, in 1901. The general cause 
is the falling off in the coffee-growing industry ; but in the case 
of Mercara the decrease between 1881 and 1891 was partly due 
to the withdrawal of the regiment that used to be stationed 
there. The only towns that show a small increase are Som- 
varpet and Kodlipet. There are 5^3 inhabited villages. But 
except in the Nanjarajpatna taluk, villages in Coorg are merely 
areas convenient for administrative purposes. The people 
mostly live in separate homesteads wide apart, as in the Malnad 
of Mysore. The average population of a village is only 345. 

The towns have markets and are centres of trade, but the 
villages are entirely rural. The number of occupied houses 
per square mile has risen from 14 in 1881, and 17 in 1891, to 
19 in 1901. Correspondingly the occupants per house have 
fellen from 7*98 in 1881, and 6-45 in 1891, to 5-91 in 1901. 

The average number of occupants per house is higher in the 
villages than in the towns, being 6*02 in the former to 4*9^ 
the latter. This is due to the Cooig custom of all the several 
branches of a family living under the same roof. But the 
tendency is increasing for the families to subdivide and live 
separately. 

The total population at each Census has been as follows ; Growth of 
(1871) 168,312, (1881) 178,302, <1891) 173,055, and (1901)^®*’“®““* 

V 2 
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180,607. The increase in the earliest decade shows that 
Coorg was not affected by the famine of 1876-8. The varia- 
tions in the other periods are chiefly due to a cause special to 
Coorg. In 1881 the coffee crop was late, and the estate 
coolies who were picking it therefore remained longer than 
usual and were included in the Census. In 1891 they had 
mostly returned to their own countries before the Census was 
taken. In 1901, again, the crop was a heavy one, and the 
coolies in consequence were then also mostly on the estates at 
the time of the Census. There are no separate statistics of 
immigration or emigration, so that these disturbing factors 
cannot be accurately eliminated. But from the tables of 
birthplace it has been estimated that the settled population 
increased by 4*5 per cent, in the decade ending 1901, and the 
immigrants by 4*1 per cent. If this be the case, the general 
result is not greatly affected. The Coorgs proper increased 
by 10.7 per cent, between 1891 and 1901, compared with 
20*6 per cent, between 1881 and 1891. They therefore multi- 
plied faster than the general population, but not so fast as 
before. This is an index to the check on the prosperity of the 
country due to the decline in the coffee industry. 

Migration. At the Census of 1901 there were 55,098 persons in the 
Province who had been born out of it, and 3,184 who had 
been bom in it were registered elsewhere in India. Of the 
latter, 2,553 were in the neighbouring State of Mysore. 

^atistics. percentage distribution of the total population of each 

sex under different age-periods is as follows : Age 0-5, males 
9-5, females 12*3; 5-15, males 32-6, females 39-1; 15-40, 
males 50-6, females 44-7; 40-60, males 14*4, females 12*9; 
60 and over, males 2*4, females 3*3. The following anomalies 
present themselves. There are more males of the age 25-30 
than in any other quinquennial period, and this has been the 
case in each previous Census. It is due to the fact that a 
large proportion are male immigrant coolies in the prime 
of life. Females, on the other hand, have been most nume- 
rous up to age 9. Fewer females therefore are immigrant 
labourers. 

Vital The following table of vital statistics is based on the pub- 

statistics. lished figures, but the results are likely to be misleading. It 
must be borne in mind that Coorg is visited at certain seasons 
of the year by thousands of coolies, who remain only a few 
months. They are specially liable to sickness, and the men 
are not generally accompanied by their wives, these facts 
accounting for both the high death-rate and the low birth-rate. 
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Year. 

Population 
under re> 
gistration 

Ratio of 
registered 
births per 
x,ooo. 

Ratio of 
registered 
deaths per 
1,000. 

Deaths per t,ooo from 

Cholera. 

Small- 

pox. 

Fever. 

Bowel 

com- 

plaints. 

i88i 

1891 

1901 

1904 

178,302 

*73>oSS 

180,607 

180,607 

15 86 

20.31 

18.83 

21.98 

17.90 

21.84 

36.49 

26*62 

0-32 

0.44 

2.49 

0*09 

15,66 

28.69 

23-45 

I. 2 I 

0.49 


There were 42,641 patients treated in the Government Diseases, 
hospitals and dispensaries in 1904, of whom 58 per cent, were 
men, and the remainder women and children in about equal 
proportions. Of the diseases under treatment malarial fevers 
accounted for 18 per cent., and skin diseases for 15 per cent. 

Other common diseases were worms, rheumatic affections, and 
anaemia. Of local diseases the greater number of cases were 
complaints connected with the digestive system, lung diseases, 
and diseases of the spleen. 

Plague invaded the Province in 1903, breaking out at Plague. 
Virarajendrapet in May, at Gonikoppal in September, and at 
Sirangala in December. Altogether there \vere 105 seizures 
and 4S deaths. The disease then disappeared in the former 
parts, but broke out again in 1904 at Fraserpet, where there 
were altogether 35 seizures and 19 deaths. 

The following table shows the number of children of either Infant 
sex to 1,000 of the same sex at each of the last three Census n^ortality. 
periods. The last decade was more fatal up to age 5 than 
the previous one, but was better than the decade ending 
1881 


Age. 

1881. 

1891. 

X90X. 

0-5 

5-10 

Male. 

84 

HI 

Female. 

142 

Male. 

Ill 

“6 

Feaiale, 

146 

139 

Male. 

95 

112 

Female. 

123 

139 


The number of females to males in 1901 was as 801 to Sex 
1,000. This is the effect of the presence in the country of a statistics, 
number of male immigrant labourers. In 1891 the proportion 
was 804 (probably so high because, as has been stated above, 
the immigrant coolies had left before the Census), in 1881 it 
was 775, and in 1871 it was 782. The increase since 1881 
may be due either to more women coming into Coorg with the 
coolies than before, or to the enumeration of the sexes being 
more correct. Except among Christians, the proportion of 
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women is lowest in all religions between the age 25-50, 
showing that few of the immigrant labourers are Christians, 
Females are also fewer in proportion to males among Musal- 
mSns than under any other religion, the reason probably being 
that the Muhammadans are largely traders, who have not 
brought their wives with them. Taking the two classes which 
are specially the permanent inhabitants of Coorg, and of no 
other country, it is found that among the Kodagas or Coorgs 
proper there are 979 females to 1,000 males, and among the 
Yeravas 942. The only caste or sect of any strength in which 
the females preponderate over the males is that of the Linga- 
yats, among whom there are 1,038 females to 1,000 males. 

Civil Taking the statistics as they stand, Coorg exhibits the same 

condition, characteristics as other Indian Provinces : namely, almost 
universal marriage, marriage at early years (especially among 
girls), and a high proportion of widows to widowers. But in 
Coorg 34 per cent, of the males and ii per cent, of the 
females over 15 years of age are unmarried, less than r per 
cent, of the boys and 2 per cent, of the girls under 15 are 
married, and there axe only 285 widows to every 100 widowers. 
This last result must be due to the large number of male immi- 
grants who are not accompanied by their women dependents. 
Men of over 30, and women of over 20, are with few excep- 
tions married. Girls are generally married between the ages 
of 15 and 20, and youths before they are 25, The Kodagas or 
Coorgs proper do not marry so universally or so young as 
other Hindus, and widow marriage is allowed to a considerable 
extent. For 37 per cent, of their males and 19 percent, of their 
females over 15 years of age are unmarried, while only 314 in 
r,ooo males and 325 in 1,000 females are married, against 396 
and 378 in the whole population. In the total population 
there are only 764 wives to 1,000 husbands, and among the 
Musalmans only 593. 

Lan- The language most in use, and the official language, is 

guages. Kannada, the KamSta or Karnataka of the pandits^ and the 

Canarese of European writers. It is spoken by 42 per cent, of 
the population. Next to this comes Kodagu or the Coorg 
language. This is spoken by 22 per cent, and by others than 
Coorgs, for 39,148 persons have returned it as their parent 
tongue, although the number of Coorgs by race is only 36,091. 
One of the castes using it is the Ayiri caste of artisans. The 
increase in the number of people who speak the language is 
10 per cent, for the decade, or nearly the same as the rate of 
increase in the Coorg race. The Kodagu or Coorg language 
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is a dialect of Hala Kannada or Old Kanarese, midway between 
that and Malayalam. It has no written character or literature, 
but is written in Kannada or Kanarese letters, and has a 
number of ballads or chants (J>ditu\ A Coorg Grammar was 
published for the first time in 1867, by Major Cole, then 
Superintendent of Coorg; and some specimens of Coorg 
songs, with an epitome of the Grammar, were published by the 
Rev. A. Graeter at Mangalore in 1870. The other distinctive 
language of Coorg is Yerava, a dialect of MalaySlam, spoken 
by 7 per cent, of the population, who are chiefly members of 
the hereditary servile class of that name. Tulu, the language 
of South Kanara, is spoken by 7-2 per cent Other languages 
include Hindustani, Tamil, Telugu, Marathi, and Konkani. 

Among jungle tribes, Kurumba, a dialect of Kanarese, is 
spoken by 2-3 per cent 

The two distinctive classes special to Coorg are the Kodagas Race, trite, 
or Coorgs proper, from time immemorial the lords of the soil, 
and the Eravas or Yeravas, their hereditary praedial slaves, 
now of course free. The Kodagas number 36,091, or 20-5 per 
cent of the population, and the Yeravas 14,586, or 8 per cent 
more; but associated with these two are certain other Coorg 
classes which bring up the whole number to 53,945, or 
altogether 29*3 per cent. The Kodagas form a distinct high- Kodagas. 
land clan, free from the trammels of caste, and as a rule resent 
Brahman intervention. Their physical characteristics and 
manly bearing, combined with a picturesque dress, have 
always attracted the attention of Europeans; and scientific 
investigation has now shown that ethnographically they are a 
superior race^. Totally distinct in general appearance and in 
bodily measurements are the Yeravas, many of whom still live 
in a very wild state in the jungle, while others have enlisted as 
coolies in coffee plantations. The Coorg is taller than the 
Yerava, has a finer nose, a larger head with a distinct tendency 
towards brachycephalism, and a more perfect approach to 
orthognathism. Apart from anthropometrical results which 
can be expressed in figures, we have the contrast of colour 
between the fair (light-brown) Coorg and the very dark- 
skinned Yerava. The hair of the former is straight, while that 
of the Yerava is distinctly wavy, and the broad nose of the 
latter is accompanied by thick, slightly averted, lips. The 
Coorgs and Yeravas thus belong to two distinct ethnic types. 

The latter tribe falls into a group with the Kurumbas, Irulas, 

1 See T, H. Holland, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1901, 

Part iii, p. 59 ff. 
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Paniyans, and Kadirs, who are the South Indian cousins of 
the Kols and Gonds. These somatic characters of the 
Coorgs mark them off with unmistakable distinctness from 
the other races who speak Dravidian languages, but leave the 
question of their ethnic relationship an unsolved problem. 
According to one theory they are the southernmost extension 
of a Scytho-Dravidian type which prevails throughout the 
West of India, As the Coorgs are said to be Ugras, one is 
tempted to see a possible connexion with the founder of the 
Santara kingdom at Pomburchha or Humcha in the Shimoga 
District of Mysore, who claims to be of the Ugra stock, and 
to have come from the Northern Muttra- The Mangaraja 
Nighaniu of 1398 describes the Kodavas and Kodagas as 
Mlechchas, which implies that they were foreign and anti- 
Brahman. 

Dress. The full dress of a Coorg consists of a long coat ikupasd) of 

dark-coloured cloth, open in front and reaching below the knees- 
The sleeves end below the elbow, showing the arms of a white 
shirt, now generally of the English pattern. The coat is folded 
across, and confined at the waist by a red or blue girdle, wound 
several times round, and knotted on the left front. On the right 
front the' Coorg short knife {picha kaiti) is stuck into the girdle, 
having an ivory or silver handle or hilt and fastened with silver 
chains. The large broad-bladed waist-knife (pdi kaiti) is now 
more rarely worn. Its place is at the back, where it is carried 
in a brass clasp, parallel with the waist, with its point directed 
towards the left shoulder. Like the kukri of the Gurkhas, 
which it resembles, it was a formidable weapon in hand-to-hand 
fighting. It is now used only as a test of skill and strength on 
festive occasions, as when a bridegroom is expected to cut 
through the trunk of a thick plantain tree at one stroke. The 
head-dress is a red kerchief, or the peculiarly fashioned turban, 
large and flat at the top and covering a portion of the back of 
the neck. The dress of the Coorg women consists of a white 
or light-blue cotton jacket, with long sleeves, fitting tight and 
closed up to the neck. The skirt is white muslin or blue cotton 
stuff, wrapped several times round and tied at the waist by 
means of a string. One end is brought over the bosom and 
knotted on the right shoulder. The other end, gathered into 
folds, is worn, contrary to the usual fashion of Hindu women, 
at the back. The head is covered with a white muslin or 
coloured kerchief one end of which encircles the forehead, and 
the two comers are joined together at the back, allowing the 
ends to fall over the shoulders. 
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The houses are generally situated close to rice-fields, on Dwellings, 
a sheltering slope of bane land, surrounded by clumps of plan- 
tains, sago and areca-nut palms, and other fruit-bearing trees. 

A coffee garden and a small vegetable plot are seldom absent ; 
and where the locality is favourable, a little tank well stocked 
with fish is not uncommon. The position, style of building, 
and approaches of old Coorg houses strongly remind one of 
small fortifications. A deeply cut passage, paved with rough 
stones and overgrown with shady trees, its sloping side walls 
decked with a variety of luxuriant ferns, leads in angular lines 
to the doorway, passing under an outhouse. Through a paved 
courtyard, enclosed on three sides by stables, storerooms, and 
servants’ quarters, one passes to the front of the main building, 
which is square, of one storey, and raised about three feet above 
the ground. All the buildings are roofed with bamboos, and 
thatched with rice-straw. The front is an open veranda — the 
reception hall. Screened off from this is a quadrangle around 
which are the dwelling rooms. The front door-posts and pillars 
are often well carved. A deep stone-lined well is usually on the 
premises, or water is obtained from a hole sunk by the side 
of the rice-fields. Near the well is a hut for hot bathing. The 
low-caste servants have their huts at some distance away. The 
Coorg housg is the domicile of all the male relatives, with their 
wives and children, belonging to one parental stock, and there 
may be 40, 60, or 80 and more inmates. The men plough the 
fields, transplant and reap the rice ; the women carry manure, 
weed, fetch home and clean the paddy. The men do no 
menial work, which is left to the women and servants, while 
they enjoy a dignified repose, chewing betel and discussing 
affairs. Others, gun on shoulder, wander through the jungles 
in search of game. But the height of ambition with many is 
to figure as Government officials. 

The religion of the Coorgs consists of ancestor and demon- Religion, 
worship ; but domiciled Brahmans have introduced Mahadeva 
and Subrahmanya under the name of Iggutappa, and have 
Brahmanized the worship of the river Cauvery. The Natas, 
or spots on which cobras have finished their course of terrestrial 
life, are the object of solemn ceremonies. Some of the banes 
(parcels of grazing-ground or forest) have a presiding divinity 
to which an annual sacrifice of pork and cakes is offered. For 
Ayyappa-deva are set apart extensive forests called Devara-kadu, 
which are untrodden by human foot, and reserved for the 
abodes or hunting-grounds of defied ancestors, 

A council of elders, called Takkas, are the moral censors and Customs. 
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regulators of social affairs. The institution is hereditary in 
certain families. The authority of the village Takkas extends 
over offences against social customs, attendance at and proper 
conduct during public feasts, drunkenness, and adultery. 
The offender has to appear before the council of the elders 
of the village, at the ambala (a place of assembly on the village 
green), where the case is examined into. The presiding Takka 
pronounces the sentence, which may amount to a fine of 
Rs. 10. Should the offender refuse to pay, he will be ex- 
communicated, when he may appeal to the assembly of the 
Takkas of all the villages in the ndd^ and their decision is final. 
The contact of the Coorgs with Europeans, who chiefly settled 
in the country as coffee-planters, has not proved an unmitigated 
boon. With the influx of more money, intemperance, which 
was rigorously repressed in the times of the Rajas, got a fearful 
hold on the people, who, no longer satisfied with their own 
products, indulged in the strongest European liquors. A tem- 
perance movement started in 1883 by leading Coorgs and en- 
forced by fines among themselves did not enjoy a long existence, 
but the pressure of hard times has tended to check indulgence 
in expensive liquors. Another institution of the Coorgs is the 
Aruva (*one who knows*). A particular friend of a neighbour- 
ing Coorg house becomes the Aruva of a family, and a member 
of this family is naturally the Aruva of the other. Aruvas act 
as representatives, counsellors, and guardians of families and 
individuals on the great occasions of life. All the preliminaries 
to a marriage are conducted through them. It is a sound rule 
that young people are not married under sixteen years of age. 
Negotiations for a marriage are conducted by the nearest rela- 
tives in the first instance ; and when the assent of both the 
parties is obtained, the formal proposal is made by the parents, 
usually the mother of the youx^ man to the mother of the in- 
tended bride. On the acceptance of the proposal, the nearest 
male relative accompanied by the Aruva proceeds to the bride’s 
house, and fixes the marriage day in consultation with an astro- 
loger. The Aruva and the other members of the bride’s family 
will be present on the occasion, and the proposal is ratified in 
front of a lighted lamp in the hall. The ratification is evidenced 
by the bridegroom’s party pledging an ornament with the bride’s 
people. The peculiarity of a Coorg marriage consists in the 
fact that ceremonies are performed simultaneously in the 
respective houses of the bride and the bridegroom, unlike 
the marriages among other Hindus. On the eve of the mar- 
riage day the villagers are invited, and the necessary arrange- 
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merits for the next day’s ceremonies are made. On the morning 
of the marriage day, at their respective houses, the bride and the 
bridegroom are bathed and dressed. They are then conducted 
to the hall, where they are seated on tripod stools with lighted 
lamps on either side, placed in plates containing rice. The 
assembled relatives and guests then give them presents. Before 
doing so they strew rice on their heads and give them a sip of 
milk from a spouted vessel placed on one of the plates. This 
over, the guests are fed sumptuously ; and in the evening the 
bridegroom, accompanied by relatives and friends, starts for the 
bride’s house, where they are received ceremoniously and fed. 

At the muhurtani hour, the bride and the bridegroom are 
seated side by side and presents are given again. The bride- 
groom gives his present last. The bride is then conducted 
to the kitchen. In the hall the Aruvas declare the marriage 
to be complete, and the bridegroom’s Aruva delivers three 
pebbles to the bride to be tied to the hem of her garment in 
token of the permanency of the marriage contract. The bride 
is then led out by the bridegroom, and the party leaves the 
bride’s house. 

The Coorgs have been charged with polyandry ; but if ever 
this was their custom, it is not so now. Polygamy is so far 
allowed that a second wife may be married if the first is not 
blessed with male issue. A young widow is sometimes taken 
to wife by another member of the same house, but this is a 
voluntary engagement on either part, and the woman loses all 
claim to her late husband’s property. Divorce on account of 
unfaithfulness in the wife is a recognized institution, and is 
solemnly carried out by the Aruvas of the unhappy couple and 
by the Takkas of the village. The children remain in the 
father’s house, the mother returns with all her belongings to 
the house of her parents. At child-birth, as soon as a Coorg 
boy is bom, a little bow, made of a stick of the castor-oil plant, 
with an arrow, made of a leaf-stalk of the same plant, is put into 
his little hands, and a gun fired at the same time in the yard. 

He is thus introduced into the world as a future huntsman and 
warrior. At death, the bodies of young persons under sixteen 
and women are buried ; those of others, especially old people, 
are burnt. 

The festivals of the Coorgs are the Kaveri, the Huttari or Festivals, 
harvest feast, the Bhagavati, and the Keilmuhurta or festival of 
arms. The Kaveri feast is at the time of the sun’s entry into 
the sign of Libra, in October. It consists of a general pilgrim- 
age to Tale-Kaveri, and bathing at a given signal in the tank 
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at the source of the Cauvery river. Those who do not go there 
celebrate it in certain ways at home. The Huttari is a month 
or so later, when the sun enters Scorpio. It is the harvest 
festival or feast of first-fruits. The name is said to be derived 
from the Malayalam pudi-ari^ ^ new rice.’ The first six days 
are taken up with feastings, pork and spirits being largely con- 
sumed, and with games and dances from sunset till after ten 
o’clock every night on one of the mandus\ where the whole 
male population, except little boys and men of over sixty, have 
religiously to attend. The seventh is the great day of the fes- 
tival. After various preparatory ceremonies, the person chosen 
by the astrologer to cut the first sheaves goes at sunset to the 
fields in procession, with a lighted lamp in a dish of rice carried 
before him. He has a sickle in one hand, and a bamboo bottle 
of fresh milk in the other. In the appointed manner he cuts 
the sheaf, distributing stalks to those present, and putting some 
in the milk. The procession returns to the house, where stalks 
of rice are bound to all the different parts. The sheaf-cutter 
then kneads the Huttari dough out of various grains and seeds, 
of which every one eats a little. A supper follows, in which 
some of the new rice is used. Certain dances are kept up 
for four days more. The Bhagavati feast is held in the 
two months before the monsoon. It consists in carrying the 
image of the goddess in procession, holding Tantric dances, and 
levying contributions generally under dread of being visited 
with blindness or other infirmity. The Keilmuhurta is 
a festival of arms held in August or September, when the 
labours connected with rice-planting are over and there is 
a break in the monsoon. The arms are all collected in the 
principal room and worshipped. Then follow athletic exer- 
cises on the Uru-mandu or village green, ‘ where the men 
display their skill and dexterity with the various weapons. 
Next day takes place a general hunt in the forest of the 
village, followed a day later by a great hunt in which the 
whole nod join. 

Yeravas. Of tribes special to the country, the Yeravas (14,586) are, 
next to the Coorgs, the most numerous. Their ethnical 
characteristics have been described above. They are almost 
entirely in the Kiggatnad and Yedenalknad taluks^ and are 
said to have come originally from the Wynaad. They speak 

^ The mandu is an open public place or green. Villages generally have 
three — ^the Panchayatl-mandu for business; the Devara-mandu, -where 
dances are performed in the name of the goddess Bhagavati ; and the Um- 
mandu or village green, where the Huttari performances take place. 
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a language of their own, a dialect of Malayalam. They are 
much sought after as labourers, and are slaves in all but the 
name. At their weddings and Pandalata or demon feasts they 
chant their peculiar songs, and have dances in which their 
women take part. There are two sections — Panjiris and 
Faniyas. The former allow their fleecy hair to grow to dense 
masses which are never disturbed by a comb, but seldom have 
more than a few straggling hairs to represent a beard. Their 
appearance resembles that of the Australian aborigines. The 
Faniyas appear more civilized. Each section has a headman 
who seems also to act as its priest. The Paniya headman is 
called the Muppa, and the Panjiri headman the Kanaladi. 

Their favourite deity is Karingali, which means ‘ black Kali.’ 

They eat pigs, rats, and vermin, but not beef. The Heggades Heggades. 
(1,503) are cultivators from Malabar. They conform to Coorg 
customs and speak the Coorg language, but are not admitted 
to community with the Coorgs, in whose presence they are 
allowed to sit only on the floor, while the former occupy chairs 
or higher seats. The Ayiri (898) are the artisan caste. They Ayiri. 
are said to have come from Malabar in the seventeenth century, 
but now speak the Coorg language and follow many of the 
Coorg customs. According to occupation there are Tattas 
(goldsmiths), Kolias (blacksmiths), and Tacchayiris (carpenters), 
all of whom intermarry. But none will intermarry with a section 
called Kambala Ayiris, who are regarded as outcastes. The 
Ayiris do not employ Brahmans but perform their own cere- 
monies, and do not wear the sacred thread. They eat mutton, 
game, and pork, but not beef, and drink spirits. The Medas Medas. 
(584) are basket and matmakers, and act as drummers at the 
feasts. They dress like Coorgs though in poorer style, but are 
of Mysore origin, and speak the Coorg language and a little 
Kanarese. The Maleya (129) are gipsies from Malabar, who Maleya. 
profess to cure diseases. The Binepatta (98) were originally Binepatta, 
musical mendicants from Malabar, but have taken to agriculture 
and speak the Coorg language. The Kavadi (49) are culti- Kavadi. 
vators in Yedenalknad, who have adopted the Coorg language 
and dress. They are said to have come originally from 
Malabar. 

Of tribes not special to Coorg the most numerous are the Holeyas. 
Holeyas (27,000), who do all the menial work for the Coorgs, 
and were formerly their slaves. There are four sections — 

Badagas from Mysore, Kembattis and Maringis from Malabar, 

and Kukkas from Tuluva. Next to them in number are the Lingayats. 

Lingayats (8,700). This is properly a religious sect, and is 
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described, as well as the Holeyas, in the article on Mysore. 
The most important Tulu class are the Gaudas (11,900). 
They are found principally along the western boundary. They 
speak Tulu and the men wear the Coorg dress. As their name 
indicates, they are farmers. The Tlyas (1,500) and Nayars 
(1,400) are Malayalam immigrants, and have hardly any women 
with them. The chief Tamil class is the Vellala (1,300). Of 
Marathas there are 2,400, and of Brahmans only 1,100. The 
most numerous Musalmans are Mappillas or Moplahs (6,700), 
and next to them Shaikhs (4,400), Both are chiefly traders. 
There are 3,160 native Christians, 295 Eurasians, and 228 
Europeans. The Christians have increased by 8-5 per cent, 
since 1891. The following are the principal denominations : — 



Europeans. 

Eurasians. 

Natives. 

Total. ' 

Roman Catholic . 

13 

175 

2,771 

2,959 

Anglican 

163 

90 

6 

259 

Lnuieran 

17 

18 

346 

3S1 


As the figures stand, the Roman Catholics increased by 
14 per cent, since 1891. The Anglicans show a decrease from 
458 to 259, and the Lutherans an increase from 29 to 381. 
But 152 who returned themselves merely as Protestants in 
1891 may have been Lutherans, and there were 148 more in 
that year than in 1901 who did not return their sect. Hence 
these figures afford no basis for useful comparison. The 
Church of England is under the Bishop of Madras, and has 
churches at Mercara and Pollibetta. There is no permanent 
chaplain, hut they are visited periodically by the chaplain at 
Mysore. 

The first Christian settlement was the Roman Catholic in 
1792, which arose out of the persecutions of Tipu Sultan. On 
his capture of Bednur and siege of Mangalore in 1783, he 
deported to Seringapatam large numbers of Konkani Christians 
from the west coast for having given assistance to the British. 
In 1792, during the siege of Seringapatam by Lord Cornwallis, 
they made their escape, and were eagerly welcomed by Dodda 
Vira Rajendra, the Coorg Raja, into his depopulated country. 
He gave them land at Virarajendrapet, obtained a priest for 
them from Goa, and assisted them in building a chapel, which 
he endowed with an allowance of rice, oil, and candles. This 
was commuted by the British Government in 1835 a 
monthly grant of Rs. 20. The community is under the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Mysore at Bangalore, the claim of the 
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Archbishop of Goa to control them having been rejected in 
1846, and the see of Mangalore having declined to send 
priests. The church was rebuilt with Government aid in 1835, 
and on a larger scale in 1866, with a priest’s house, and schools 
for boys and girls. The Christian quarter of the town has a 
clean and tidy appearance. But no Coorg and hardly any 
other high-caste people of Coorg have ever joined it. There 
are also Roman Catholic churches at Mercara, Virarajendrapet, 
Ammatti, Siddapur, Fraserpet, and Suntikoppa, with special 
schools at Virarajendrapet and Kedamullur. 

The only Protestant mission to the Coorgs is the Basel 
Lutheran Evangelical. On the annexation of the country by 
the British in 1834, Colonel Fraser considered it a specially 
favourable field for a mission, owing to the absence of caste 
among the people, and offered his share of prize-money for the 
purpose of founding one. But neither the Wesleyan nor ,the 
London Missionary Society could spare men for a new place 
so far from their existing stations. The Colonel, however, 
established a school at Fraserpet and endowed it. The Basel 
Mission had in this year commenced work on the west coast, 
and occasional visits were paid to Mercara and Virarajendrapet. 
But it was not till 1852 that mission work was permanently 
entered on in Coorg, under somewhat romantic circumstances. 
Dr. Moegling of the Basel Mission at Mangalore was about 
to return to Germany for his health when he was visited by 
a Coorg man, disguised as a sannydsz^ who applied for Christian 
instruction. He was baptized in 1853, and returned to his 
house in Coorg, accompanied by Dr. Moegling, being gladly 
received by his wife, who declared her intention never to leave 
him. But his neighbours and relatives drove him from his 
house, and he was beset by creditors. He took refuge with 
the missionary at Virarajendrapet, and on the case being referred 
to head-quarters, Sir Mark Cubbon, the Chief Commissioner, 
directed that his house should be restored to him. A church 
was now built on ground given by the convert, and preaching 
at the various market-places was commenced. Dr. Moegling, 
having started the mission on his own responsibility, had to 
find support for it, which he did for six years, compiling for 
this purpose his Coorg Memoirs, an interesting account of the 
country and its people- Two more Coorg families had mean- 
while joined him, and 130 Holeyas, for whom a settlement 
named Anandapur was formed on a waste farm taken from 
Government at Ammatti-nad, presided over by the Rev, Mr. 
Kaundinya, a Brahman convert made by Dr, Moegling at 
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Mangalore. The Doctor went to England in 1858 to seek 
union with the Church Missionary Society, but they could only 
give him a grant (of and advised him to continue with 

the Basel Mission. Encouraged by this help he returned to 
Coorg, but had to leave India for good in i860. The colony 
has since been maintained by the Basel Mission, but its 
situation in the Bamboo district has proved very unhealthy. 
The original convert seceded and disappeared, and little further 
progress seems to have been made in connexion with the 
Coorgs. Chapels and schools exist at Mercara and Ammatti. 

No less than 82 per cent, of the inhabitants subsist by agri- 
culture in some form or other. As many as 46 per cent, are 
landholders and tenants, 19 percent, are agricultural labourers, 
and 1 6*5 per cent, are engaged -in the cultivation of coffee, 
as owners or managers of estates, or labourers employed on 
them. Of the Coorgs themselves, 98 per cent, are engaged in 
agriculture, and i per cent, in the administration. 

The weathering of the metamorphic rocks which compose 
the mountains of Coorg, chiefly granite, syenite, and mica 
schist, has produced a deep surface soil of great fertility, which 
is annually renewed by the decomposition of the virgin forest. 
The soil in the north-east resembles that of the neighbouring 
parts of Mysore. 

Rice is the staple product of Coorg, and the yield from 
ancient times has furnished an unfailing supply for home con- 
sumption and for export to the Malabar coast. Wherever 
practicable the valleys have been formed into flats and terraces 
for rice cultivation, the finest stretches of which are to be found 
at Kadanur and Bittangala near VirarSjendrapet, and in the 
Lakshmantirtha valley near Hudikeri and Devanur. The 
copious rainfall and the multitude of small rivulets rising in 
the wooded ravines render the cultivation in great measure 
independent of artificial irrigation. Rice is practically the only 
cereal crop in Coorg proper. The species most commonly 
cultivated and in general use is the large-grained dodda hatta^ 
which is also exported. A finer and more palatable variety is 
the small-grained sanna datta^ and yet another species is the 
red grain known as kesari batta. For parched rice kalame is 
the kind used. The system of cultivation is that of trans- 
plantation. Small heaps of cattle manure and dry leaves having 
been burnt on the spot and their ashes scattered over the 
ground, ploughing begins with the first showers in April and 
May, being solemnly entered on with appropriate ceremonies. 
The ground having been ploughed over several times and 
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levelled, ‘ till the soil is soft as treacle, and the foaming surface 
white as milk,’ the transplanting takes place during July and 
August. This is done only by the men ; and on its completion 
they have races through the heavy slush, a space about 10 feet 
wide having been left in the whole length of the fields for the 
purpose, and prizes are awarded to the first four or five. The 
rice harvest is gathered in November and December, being 
celebrated with the Huttari festival already described. 

To a considerable number of Coorgs the cultivation of car- Carda- 
damoms was formerly second in importance only to that of rice, 
and the possession of a fine cardamom jungle was regarded as 
a mine of wealth. In the time of the Coorg Rajas, and for 
some time after, cardamoms were a State monopoly and were 
purchased at a fixed rate from the cultivators. The jungles 
are now leased by the Government. But during the last twenty 
years the price of this product has fallen to such an extent that 
it now scarcely pays to collect the berries, and many well-to-do 
families who depended chiefly upon their cardamom males for 
the purchase of articles required to supplement the produce of 
their rice-fields have been greatly impoverished. The carda- 
mom plant grows spontaneously in the evergreen forests or 
males along the Ghat line and its spurs, at an elevation of from 
3,000 to 5,000 feet. Still, nature requires a certain stimulus to 
produce the plant in greater abundance, which is effected by 
felling a big tree on a cleared space in the forest. February or 
March is the season for this, and the shaking of the ground 
causes the young plants to shoot up within three months. The 
capsules appear in the third year, and ripen in September or 
October, when the crop is gathered. But it is not till the 
fourth year that a full harvest is obtained ; and the plants may 
yield a good crop for seven years, when the felling of another 
big tree on the top of them is needed to reinvigorate them. 

In order to protect the forests, the areas to be cleared for car- 
damoms are strictly limited to plots of not more than one-sixth 
of an acre. 

A brief account has been already given of the introduction Coffee, 
of coffee cultivation, which during the past forty years has held 
such a prominent place in Coorg, and effected such great 
changes in the country. But the deep depression which has 
in the past decade overtaken this once flourishing industry has 
led to the abandonment of many estates, and renevred interest 
in their old rice cultivation is reviving among the Coorgs. 

Other products which have been tried by Europeans are cin- 
chona and tea, but in neither case has there been any decided 
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success. A syndicate in London which took up an area of 
2,000 acres for the latter has relinquished it. 

The coffee estates may be classified into three groups : those 
of the MercSra plateau, those of the Ghat ranges, and those of 
the Bamboo district. The Mercara plateau, with an elevation 
of 3,500 to 4,000 feet, enjoys a bracing climate, being equally 
exposed to the sweeping monsoon rains and to the drying east 
winds. An average rainfall of 123 inches, distributed over 
almost the whole year, provides ample moisture. The granitic 
soil consists generally of a red felspathic clay, more or less 
mixed with gritty ferruginous stones, and covered with a layer 
of humus. The land being steep, provision must be made, by 
terracing, draining, and a judicious system of weeding, against 
the wash of the surface soil. Artificial shade is not required, 
for the sheltered hill-sides and gently sloping valleys are here 
covered with the most luxuriant and productive trees. The 
Ghat estates extend along both sides of the Sampaji valley, 
along the Periambadi gkdt^ and over the eastern and western 
declivities of the Western Ghats. Originally covered with pri- 
maeval evergreen forest, these tracts possessed a splendid soil, 
whose fertility was heightened by a heavier fall of rain than on 
the Mercara plateau, and also by a variable condition of atmo- 
spheric humidity. But the extensive felling of forest, followed 
by burning, which destroyed a great deal of the valuable sur- 
face soil, converting the humus into ashes which were blown 
or washed away, and a faulty system of weeding in order to 
show a clean surface, all added to the impoverishment of the 
soil. The exposed trees, thus left without nourishment during 
successive seasons of drought, fell an easy prey to the borer, 
and also suffered severely from bug, leaf rot, and leaf disease. 
The abandoned estates have been overrun by the Rantana^ a 
shrub introduced in 1863, which has covered the hill-sides with 
an almost impenetrable bush- The Bamboo district lies in the 
zone of deciduous forest extending all along the eastern ranges. 
The elevation is from 3,000 to 3,500 feet, and the annual rain- 
fall between 45 and 75 inches, steadily decreasing to the east- 
ward. The land generally presents undulating slopes and but 
few steep hills. The soil is of the richest kind, as the humus 
from an exuberant vegetation, which annually decays or is 
consumed by jungle fires, has accumulated for ages without 
being disturbed by heavy floods. The rainfall is gentle and 
seasonable, and the growth of coffee most luxuriant and pro- 
ductive. If anywhere in Coorg, this is the typical habitat of 
the coffee-tree ; but it was here that the borer committed its 
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most destructive ravages, the means of counteracting which are 
now happily better known. On these estates artificial shade 
is deemed necessary. 

‘ Dry’ crops, of which is the chief, are cultivated only in 'Dry ’ 
the Nanjarajpatna td/uk, along the west bank of the Cauvery, 
and are similar to those of the adjacent parts of Mysore. 

Of fruit trees the plantain is common all over Coojrg, and its Fruit trees, 
stems are in requisition for some of the national sports and 
festivals. But the Coorg oranges are famous, and as common 
as the plantain. The best variety is the sweet and luscious 
‘loose jacket,’ so called because the rind of the ripe fruit is 
almost detached from the pulp. 

Up to 1904 there had been advanced for agricultural loans Agricul- 
a sum of Rs. 49,000, and for land improvement Rs. 40,000. loans. 

As regards the indebtedness of the Coorgs, the Chief Com- 
missioner, wilting in 1899, said : — 

‘ Their country has been pauperized by the introduction of 
such a ready means of becoming rich as presented itself some 
years ago in the cultivation of coifee, with the higher style of 
living which unfortunately resulted, and especially the facility 
for extensive borrowing which it afforded. It is now extremely 
difficult to obtain advances on coffee estates, and the Coorgs 
have nothing else to offer as security ; if they mortgage their 
sdgu rice lands {jama lands being inalienable) they cannot 
live. . . . The matter seems to be as yet hardly ripe for Govern- 
ment intervention, nor is the situation so desperate as to call for 
extraordinary measures. There are, I believe, some signs that 
the Coorg character is slowly undergoing change, in recognition 
of the necessity for thrifty living and the abandonment of the 
foolish pride which has operated to prevent the people taking 
service, Trhile it tolerated dissipation and laziness.’ 

The climate is unfavourable to most domestic cattle. The Cattle, &c. 
only animals that thrive well are the buffalo and the pig, the latter 
the favourite animal for food, especially at festivals. Donkeys 
and goats also do well, but not sheep, except in the east. The 
Coorgs procure their cattle partly from Mysore, partly from the 
annual fair at Subrahmanya in South Kanara ; and a strong 
breed is needed for ploughing the heavy rice-fields. 

The only canal irrigation project in Coorg is in connexion Irrigation, 
with the Chikkahole river, from which a channel has been taken 
off on the right bank. But, owing partly to the porous nature 
of the soil through which it is cut, and partly to the damage 
done by wild elephants, it has been found impossible hitherto 
to ensure a regular supply of water sufficient to irrigate the fields 
under it. A dam is under construction at Devanflr, and a 
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project at Segai Hosur is being considered. The Niluvagal and 
Dodda-Elanagalu tanks in the Nanjarajpatna taluk have been 
successfully restored. 

Statistics of Agriculture (for the Year ending 
June 30) 



Average. 

18S1-90*. 

Average, 

1891-1900. 

X900-1. 

1903-4* 


8q. miles. 

Sq. miles. 

Sq. miles. 

Sq. miles. 

Total area .... 

i,S 83 

i.S8a 

1..S82 

1.582 

Total uncultivated area 

1,389 


1,279 

It , 355 

Cultivable, but not cultivated 

III 

122 

145 

242 

Uncultivsble 

1,006 

1,199 

1,134 

1,113 

Total cultivated area • 

ail 

261 

303 

227 

Irrigated area (from canals) 

o-8i 

1-3 

2.1 

2.1 

Total cropped area» 





Rice 


130 

147 

126 

Rdgi ..... 

' ... 

13 

28 

9 , 

Other food-grains and pulses 

2.4 

0.4 

0.4 

6 -^ 

Oilseeds «... 

... 

0.07 

0.07 

0.2 

Condiments and spices 

o-St 

1*6 

1-5 

1.9 

Coffee .... 

92 

112 

107 

82 

Tobacco .... 


0.02 

0.03 

0*1 

Cinchona . • * . 

2-4 t 

0.08 

0.01 

0-3 

Miscellaneous . • • 

0-13 

6-4 

20 

4-7 

Total area cropped , 

212 

26a 

304 

229 

Area double cropped . 

0.8 1 

z 

i*i 

1*7 


* Nine years. t Four years. J Seven years. 


The average rates of rent per acre for land suited for rice 
are maximum Rs. 4-8-0, minimum Rs. 1—8-0; for land 
suited for inferior grains, maximum Rs. 1-12-0, minimum 
R. 0-3-0 ; for land suited for coffee, maximum Rs. 2-4-0, 
minimum R. 0-8-0. The rate of wages in 1901 was R. i a 
day for skilled and 6 annas for unskilled labour. In 1881 the 
respective rates were R. i and 4 annas ; and in 1891 they were 
12 annas and 5 annas. 


Prices of Staple Food-grains, etc. (in Seers per Rupee) 



X880. 

Average for ten years ending 

1890. 

1900. 

Rdgi 



30-13 

30-5 

22.7 

Rice 

. 

. 

i6>io 

15*4 

II 

Gram 


. 

25.1 1 

23.1 

* 5-5 * 

Salt 

• 

• 

8-5 

lo-r 

96 


The Forest department is in charge of a Deputy-Conservator. 
The * reserved ^ forests in 1904-5 covered an area of 409 square 
miles. The other ‘protected* tracts are; Ghat forests, 293 


Forests. 
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square miles ; Devara-kadu or sacred groves, 24 square miles ; 
Ur-udve or village forests, 14 square miles; and Paisari or 
Government waste, 269 square miles. The last have now been 
placed under the Revenue department. The Ghat forests in 
the west are known as Male-kadu, and lie in the evergreen 
belt. One of the finest trees here is the poon-spar (Calophyl- 
lum toTnentosun^). Vateria indica^ Calophyilum eiatum, Michelta 
Champaca^ Garcinia Morelia^ Cinnamomum iners^ JDiospyros 
JSdenum, jArtocarpus hirsuta^ Cedrela Tbona^ jAcrocarpus fraxini- 
and Mesuaferrea are some of the most conspicuous and 
useful trees in this belt. The dense undergrowth in these 
forests is so thorny and tangled that they can be penetrated 
only by beaten paths under the direction of an experienced 
guide. Owing to their inaccessibility these forests are but 
little worked. The forests to the east are termed Kanave-kadu, 
and are composed mainly of deciduous trees and immense 
clumps of bamboo. JDalhergia latifolia^ Xemiinalia tomen- 
tosa, Fterocarpus Marsupium^ Tectona grandis^ Sanialum 
alburn^ and other trees are found here. Mangifera indica^ Arto- 
carpus hirsuta^ Lagerstroemia lanceolata^ and Bombax mala- 
baricum tower above the others. The tamarind {Tamarindus 
indicd) is found only in a few places along the Cauvery 
between Fraserpet and Somvarpet. The ‘ reserved ’ forests in 
this belt are being systematically worked, the timber finding a 
ready sale in Mysore. The four large Ghat blocks have been 
settled, and rules framed for protecting the forest glades called 
mandus and ambalas^ which are Coorg places of assembly. 
Grazing has been restricted to six months in the year on pre- 
scribed areas at reduced fees, but free grazing is permitted to 
those who had a customary right to it. Free grants of forest 
produce are made to deserving rj’^ots. 

Besides what is realized from minor produce, the revenue Forest 
from cardamoms is credited to forests. The Kurumbas re- revenue, 
ceive rewards for weeding and raising teak plants on spaces 
that have been used for kumri cultivation. The following 
table shows the forest revenue and expenditure ; — 



Average for ten years ending 

1900-1. 

1 

* 903 - 4 - 


1890. 

1900. 

Revenue . 

Expenditure 

Surplus 

Rs. 

1,07,194 

69,810 

37.384 

Rs. 

1,50,362 

79,806 

70,456 

lU. 

1.39.587 

70,906 

68,661 

Rs 

2,24, OSS 
92,191 
1,31,862 
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There are no mines in Coorg, and the only minerals pro- 
duced are granite for road-metal and building, laterite for the 
same purposes, and clay for bricks and tiles. The estimated 
quantity of these extracted in 1901 was 9,805 tons of granite, 
287 tons of laterite, and 940 tons of clay. 

Some prospecting for gold took place when the Wynaad 
mines were being explored, but on the failure of these the matter 
was dropped In 1898 mica was discovered in the pegmatites 
in the south. Sheets 30 inches across were obtained, but the 
commercial value has not been such as to induce much effort 
in regard to it. Graphite occurs in small quantities. The fee 
for a licence to prospect for minerals is Rs. 5. 

There are no manufactures in the larger sense of the term. 
The Coorg knives, some of which are highly finished and 
handsomely ornamented, are the only articles made in the 
country worthy of notice. The girdle-scarfs with ornamental 
borders worn by the Coorgs are made at Sirangala on the 
north-east frontier. Coarse cotton cloths are woven in north 
Coorg, with a finer kind at SanivSrsante. 

The only factory employing a number of hands is the dis- 
tillery near Fraserpet, the output of which has been greatly 
diminished since the depression in coffee. Tile and pottery 
works were opened in Mercara in 1882 and carried on till 
1898. 

Somvarpet and Kodlipet are places of some trade. The 
largest weekly markets are held at Gonikoppal, Ammatti, and 
Siddapur, in south Coorg; and at Suntikoppa and Sanivarsante, 
in north Coorg. 

The chief imports are rdgi^ gram, rice, pulses, live-stock, 
sugar, salt, oils, and piece-goods. The principal exports are 
coffee, cardamoms, rice, oranges, timber, sandal-wood, and 
hides. 

The table on the next page shows statistics of the value of 
imports and exports, in thousands of rupees. 

There are no railways ; but a line from Mysore to Telli- 
cherry on the west coast has been surveyed, which would pass 
across Coorg from north of Fraserpet in the east to south of 
the Periambadi ghat in the west. From Periapatam in Mysore 
trunk-roads run west through Fraserpet and Mercara by the 
Sampaji gkdt to Mangalore on the coast, and through Siddapur 
and Virarajendrapet by the Periambadi ghat to Tellicherry, 
with a branch from Siddapur to Mercara. There is also a road 
from Hunsur in Mysore through Titimati to the Periambadi 
ghdU A main road runs longitudinally through Coorg from 



COMMERCE AND TRADE 



Imports. 

Agricultural implements 
Animals, living .... 

Apparel, haberdashery, and millim 
Arms and ammunition 
Books, prints, maps and charts - 
Building and engineering material 
Candles ..... 

Coir, manufactured 

Cotton . . . . . 

3, manufactured piece-goods 
Drugs and medicines . 
Earthenware .... 

Flax manufactures and ropes 
Fruits and vegetables . 

Glass and glassware • 

Gram ...... 

Gums and resins .... 

Hardware and cutlery . 

Leather manufactures . 

Liquors . . . • . 

Machines, &c. . . . . 

Metals 

Oils ...... 

Paper and pasteboard . 

Provisions 

Salt 

Spices 

Sugar, &c. . . . • . 

Silk ...... 

Tobacco . . , • . 

Umbrellas . • . . . 

Wood and timber manufactures . 
Wool and woollen manufactures . 
Sundries . . . . . 

Treasure . . . . . 

Government stores 


Exports. 

Coffee • . . . 

Drugs .... 
Fruits ..... 
Grain and pulse . 

Hides and horns . 

Cardamoms and spices 
Wax ..... 
Wood (including sandal-wood) 



<37 

85 


3,47 

14,10 


7 

14 


17,18 

2S,IO 

32.65 

35,55 

20,00 

35,90, 

1 

4 

4 

7 

9 

12 

35 


2,70 

30 

34 

34 

54 

38 

48 

I 

z 

2 

1,04 

1,19 

1,99 

* 7 , 77 


3 I. 45 J 
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Mercara north through Somvarpet to Kodlipet, and south 
through Virarajendrapet, Gonikoppal, and Hudikeri to the 
Wynaad frontier. Local tracks or footpaths cross the country 
in all directions. The length of Imperial roads in 1904 was 
215 miles, of which 143 were metalled. The length of Local 
fund roads, unmetalled, was 130 miles. 

The Postal department is under the control of the Postmaster- 
General of Madras. Since 1894 the foreign and outside mails 
have been carried by tonga dak from the railway at Mysore to 
Mercara. In 1901 the District post was transferred to the 
control of the newly formed District board, and in 1906 re- 
transferred to the control of Government. The number of 
post offices in 1904-5 was 27. The mails were carried over 
262 miles. The number of letters delivered was 420,000, of 
postcards 168,000, and of newspapers 68,000. Money orders 
were issued to the value of 3-| lakhs. Savings banks deposits 
amounted to Rs. 56,000 and withdrawals to Rs. 55,000. 
There are seven telegraph offices, which are combined with the 
larger post offices. 

The Province is directly under the Government of India, 
and controlled by the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, who is 
the Resident in Mysore, with head-quarters at Bangalore. In 
him are combined all the functions of a Local Government and 
High Court, The Secretariat is at Bangalore, where the First 
Assistant Resident is styled the Secretary to the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg, 

In Coorg itself the chief authority is the Commissioner, 
whose head-quarters are at Mercara, and whose duties practically 
extend to every branch of the administration. In the Revenue 
department he has the help of two Assistant Commissioners 
and an Assistant Superintendent of Land Records. Of the 
two Assistant Commissioners, one is a European with head- 
quarters at MercSLra, invested with specified revenue powers in 
certain taluks (Y edenalknad and Kiggatnad), and the other is 
a Coorg, who is a Personal Assistant to the Commissioner in 
dealing with vernacular correspondence and for such special 
duties as may be assigned to him. The Assistant Super- 
intendent of Land Records, besides maintaining those, attends 
to Survey and Revenue Settlement matters. He is also 
Assistant Director of Agriculture. 

For administration the country is divided into five taluks^ 
each under the control of a subeddr. . These are Nanjarajpatna 
(which since 1894 has included the old Yelusavirashime tdluk)^ 
MercSra, PadinalknSd, Yedenalknad, and Kiggatnad. Each 
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taluk is subdivided into ndds'^ (of which there are nineteen, 
averaging 83 square miles in extent), each ndd into circles 
{mdgant), and each circle into villages {grd?na). The official 
in charge of a ndd is called the parpatHgar^ whose chief duty 
is the collection of the revenue, in which he is assisted by 
accountants called shdnbhogs. The principal village official is 
the headman or pdteL 

In his civil capacity the Commissioner exercises the original Civil 
and appellate powers of a District court. By the Coorg Courts Justice. 
Regulation which came into force in 1901 a Subordinate Judge 
was appointed, on whom falls the greater part of the work 
which used to come before the District court. The five 
subeddrs were at the same time relieved of civil powers, while 
the jurisdiction of the two Munsifs was extended by the addition 
of Small Cause powers. The Subordinate Judge thus tries 
original suits, and hears appeals transferred to him by the 
Commissioner. The only other Civil Courts are those of the 
Assistant Commissioner and the Munsifs of Mercara and 
Virarajendrapet, whose powders extend to original suits limited 
respectively to Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 1,000. The Small Cause 
powers of the Munsifs are limited to Rs. 50. 


Judicial Statistics 



Average for ten years 
ending 




1890. 

1900. 

1901. 

1904. 

Civil, 

Suits for money and mov- 
able property 

Title and other suits . 

*.985 

laS 

3.107 

16a 

1,750 

153 

1,349 

135 

Total 


3,269 

1.903 

00 

H 

Criminal, 

Number of persons tried : — 
(a) For offences agamst 
person and property . 
(^) For other offences 
against the Indian 
Penal Code 

(tf) For offences agamst 
Special and Local laws 

1,825 

618 

i 

866 

1,653 

1,033 

1,207 

979 

553 

937 

62a 

1,406 

6»5 

Total 

3,309 1 

3,883 

3,469 

2,543 


^ In the north of Coorg the nad is termed a hobli^ as in Mysore. 
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The Commissioner is the District and Sessions Judge. 
Appeals lie from him to the Chief Commissioner in his capacity 
of Judicial Commissioner, while he is himself the court of appeal 
from the European Assistant Commissioner and the Subordinate 
Judge. The former is the District Magistrate, and exercises 
general supervision over the Subordinate Judge, who is a first- 
class magistrate, and over the seven second-class magistrates, 
namely, the Munsifs of Mercara and Virarajendrapet and the 
five taluk subeddrs. 

The registration offices, of which there are nine, are each 
under a sub-registrar, and are supervised by the Subordinate 
Judge in his capacity as Registrar of Coorg, subject to the 
orders of the Commissioner, who is the Inspector-General of 
Registration. The average number of documents registered 
from i88i to 1890 was 786, and from 1891 to 1900 1,954; in 
1901 the number was 1,491, and in 1904 1,489. 

The treasury administration is in charge of the Subordinate 
Judge in his capacity as Treasury officer at head-quarters, under 
the general control of the Commissioner, and in direct sub- 
ordination to the Comptroller, India Treasuries. The financial 
transactions all come under the head Imperial, with the ex- 
ception of those relating to municipal, village service, or Local 
fund matters. 


Principal Sources of Ordinary Revenue 


(In thousands of rupees) 



Average for ten years 
ending 

X9OO-I. 

1903-4. 

1890*. 

ZQOO. 

Land levenue 

Stamps .... 
Excise .... 

Provincial rates 

Assessed taxes , 

Forests .... 
Registration 

Other sources . 

Total 

3,37 

82 

i »55 

lot 

1,08 

4 

54 

3 i 77 

91 

3,45 

36 1 
12 

96 

7 

72 

3,58 

64 

1,90 

7 

10 

80 

4 

48 

3,75 

43 

1,83 

7 

8 

91 

4 

40 

■ 7 i 4 o 

9 . 3 « 

7,51 

7,51 


* Nine years. t Four years. % Five years. 
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Expenditure under Principal Heads 
(In thousands of rupees) 



Average for ten 
years ending 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 


1890*. 

1900. 



Opening balance 

3,90 

3.87 

3.54 

5,95 

Charges in respect of collection 
(principally land revenue and 

forests) 

Salaiies and expenses of civil 
departments : — 

{d) General administration . 
Ip') Law and justice 
(r) Police .... 
Id) Education 
(tf) Medical 

\f) Other heads ... 
Pensions and miscellaneous civil 
charges ..... 
Famine relief .... 

Irrigation 

Public works .... 
Other charges and adjustments . 

1,90 

36 

48 

21 

32 

8 

18 

St 

42 

2,22 

37 

51 

29 

35 

21 

II 

“st 

1,80 

21 

1,59 

57 

51 

35 

3 « 

^5 

4 

8 

3,24 § 

*5 

49 

54 

43 

21 

1,77 

10 

3,40 

4 

Total expenditure 

Si 44 

6,24 

7,06 

8,69 

Closing balance 

3*54 

3,73 

1,81 

2,25 


* Nine years. t Seven years. t Only 1896-7. 

§ Of this, 1x7 -was for special work in Bangalore. 


The chief land tenures are the jama and the sdgu. The Land 
former is confined to a privileged class called jama ryots, who 
are either Coorgs, Gaudas, Moplahs, or occasionally Brahmans, tenures. 
It is described as a proprietary tenure, distinguished by paying 
only half the ordinary assessment, or Rs. 5 per 100 bhatiis. 

A bhatti of land is an area capable of producing a bkattt of 
paddy, which is thus strictly a measure of volume, but 100 are 
roughly held to be equivalent to 3 acres, though the area really 
varies with the quality of the soil. Jama land is held on con- 
dition of rendering service to the state if required, which now 
consists principally of escorting treasure, or assisting the revenue 
officers when on tour. Such land cannot be sold, mortgaged, 
or alienated in any way without the sanction of Government. 

For jama farm a sanad is granted, for which a succession 
fee called nazar kdnike^ of Rs. 10 per 100 bhaitis, is paid in 
three yearly instalments. On taking possession a fee of R. i, 
called ghatH jama, is paid, and with the delivery of the sanad 
the Commissioner gives to the grantee a handful of the soil. 
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Similarly, if the holder wishes to resign his jama^ he lays down 
a handful of the soil and returns the sanad. Jama land cannot 
be sublet without the permission of Government, and cannot 
be held by a woman unless she provides an efficient substitute 
from among the male members of the family in case of service 
being required- The ordinary tenure is the sdgu^ which is 
tyoimdri with no condition of service- The assessment pay- 
able is Rs- lo per loo bhaftis. 

A rice holding under either tenure is called a varg^ and the 
holder a vargddr'^. Each rice varg in Coorg proper had 
generally a bane attached, which was forest land held free of 
assessment, for grazing, leaf-manure, firewood, and timber 
required for the use of the varg. While the rice-fields were 
carefully measured, the bdnes were not measured nor were their 
boundaries fixed. When coffee was introduced, these became 
suddenly of great value, sometimes more valuable than the rice 
lands to which they were attached- The boundaries not being 
defined, the people encroached on large tracts belonging to 
Government, and alienated land wholesale to planters, or felled 
the timber and opened out plantations themselves, entirely 
destroying their usefulness as bane for the varg. To check this 
the ryots were allowed to cultivate coffee in their bdnes up to 
an area of lo acres free of assessment, but beyond that the 
banes are assessed at Rs- 2 an acre if the forest has been felled 
and coffee cultivated thereon- 

There are also some lands held as jdgir or rent-free, and 
others as umblt^ or at reduced rates from R. i to Rs- 3 per 100 
bhatiis. The latter are in recognition of services rendered in 
the time of the Rajas by the original grantee, or in north 
Coorg as part remuneration of the pdtels for public service- 
Some religious establishments and a few village headmen hold 
lands on jodi or favourable tenure, paying half the ordinary rate- 

Waste land taken up for coffee cultivation is free of assess- 
ment for four years ; from the fifth to the twelfth year inclusive 
it is charged R- i an acre, and after that Rs. 2. Waste land 
other than * reserved ' forest or tracts set apart for communal 
purposes is ordinarily sold by public auction under the Waste 
Land Rules. But if required for rice cultivation, it is given to 
the applicant considered to have the best claim, subject only to 
payment of the value of the timber growing on it ; the revenue 
is also remitted or reduced for a term of years, with reference 
to the period for which the land has previously been out of 
culdvation. 

^ These terms generally appear as iioar^ and wargdar in official reports. 
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Kumri cultivation, which consists in felling the forest, raising 
a few crops on the rich virgin soil, and moving on to a fresh 
patch of forest after two or three years, was for some time 
strictly prohibited. But it is now allowed to a small extent in 
Sampaji-Tavunad in the Padinalknad taluk in favour of certain 
wild tribes accustomed to this method of cultivation. Ten acres 
a year is the limit beyond which no ryot can resort to this 
system, and Rs. 2 an acre is levied on the land cleared for the 
purpose. 

Clearings in the evergreen forest on and below the Ghats 
for the growth of cardamoms are restricted to one-sixth of an 
acre. Cardamom males^ as these hills are called, are taken on 
lease for periods varying from three to twenty-one years ; but 
owing to the fall in the price of this product the industry has 
decayed, and heavy remissions of revenue have been necessary. 

In 1806 Dodda Vira Raja made a settlement of the old Land 
Yelusavirashime taluk and of a part of the Nanjarajpatna taluk, assessment 
But in 1812 Linga Raja had a careful register prepared of all 
the revenue assessed lands in Coorg. Rice land only was 
assessed, and the Government share was fixed at one-tenth of 
the produce. Details are given in the accounts of every varg 
or holding, and the position of the attached bdne^ barike 
(swampy ground for grazing), and hittalmafie-dala (building 
site) \ but for these adjuncts no measurements or boundaries 
are supplied, which gave rise to endless disputes. 

The settlement on the basis of the recent survey was begun 
in 1894, but proceeded very slowly, owing to the high standard 
of work adopted under some misapprehension of the wishes of 
the Government of India. An interim summary procedure 
was therefore ordered towards the close of 1895, and new rates 
were levied from 1896, to remain in force for ten years to 1906. 
Unassessed areas discovered by the survey were thus brought 
under settlement, and the existing rates on ordinary ‘ wet ’ and 
‘dry’ cultivation were raised all round by one anna in the 
rupee. An increase of Rs. 60,000, or nearly 20 per cent,, 
resulted in the land revenue, more than three-fourths repre- 
senting assessment at the old rates on unauthorized encroach- 
ments, many of which had been cultivated surreptitiously for 
years. Of the rest, Rs. 11,900 was the increase due to the 
enhanced rate of one anna in the rupee. The principal object 
in imposing this was to assert the right of the state to raise the 
assessment on jama lands, in respect of which the holders had 
advanced a claim of permanent settlement, disallowed by the 
Government of India. The average rates on fully assessed 
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‘wet’ and ‘dry’ lands are respectively Rs. 3-0-2 and R. 0-9-10 
per acre, which compare favourably with those in force in the 
adjacent parts of Mysore and Madras. 

The summary settlement gave rise to considerable discontent 
at the time, owing to the season when it was introduced being 
unfavourable, in addition to which coffee was declining and the 
money market was tight. But this feeling was chiefly confined 
to the holders of jama land, who objected to what they con- 
tended was an alteration in their permanent settlement. As 
a measure of relief, two antiquated taxes called dhuli and 
mohataifa were abolished; and since 1898 all appearance of 
combined agitation has disappeared, from which it may be 
assumed that the settlement involved no real burden on the 
cultivator. 

In 1881-2 the total revenue was 7*12 lakhs, of which the 
land revenue yielded 3-46 lakhs. In 1900— i the total revenue 
was 7*51 lakhs and the land revenue 3‘S8 lakhs. In 1903-4 
they were 7-51 and 3*75 lakhs respectively. 

The Excise revenue is chiefly derived from arrack and toddy, 
under the heads licence fees, still-head duty, and rent of 
toddy-trees. Other items are opium and gdnja. As an effect 
of the continued agricultural depression, there is an increasing 
tendency to the consumption of toddy as being cheaper than 
arrack. The only distillery is at Madapatna near Fraserpet. 
The rate of duty is Rs. 4-1-1 per gallon, and the quantity 
issued in 1904-5 was 36,797 gallons, at 20® under proof, 
equivalent to 29,273 gallons at London proof. The number 
of wholesale licences granted was 3 for sale of European 
liquors and 4 for arrack. The number of retail shops was 
6 for sale of European imported liquors (which includes 
the 3 wholesale shops), 45 for arrack, and 292 for toddy. 
A systematic reduction has been made in the number of 
arrack and toddy shops, with reference to local require- 
ments. The amount of opium issued was 32 seers 52 tolas, 
at Rs. 57-8-0 per Madras seer, the average retail price being 
Rs. 60 per seer. The wholesale supply of gdnja is arranged 
for departmentally, as owing to the heavy duty payable on the 
drug no contractor is forthcoming. About 816 seers were 
issued to 5 licensed vendors^ at an enhanced price of Rs. 
5 per seer. The net excise revenue during the decade 1881-90 
averaged 1-52 lakhs, and during the decade 1890-1900, 
2*39 lakhs; in 1 900-1 the amount was 1*84 lakhs, and in 
1904-5 1-73 lakhs. The terms of a new contract and the 
abolition of dbkdri cess account in great part for the decrease* 
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The net revenue from stamps was : judicial Rs. 57,000, Stamps, 
non-judicial Rs* 22,000 in 1881-90 (average); Rs. 65,000 and 
Rs. 24,000 in 1890-1900 (average) ; Rs. 40,000 and Rs. 12,000 
in 1900-1. In 1903-4 the figures were Rs. 32,000 and Rs. 

12,000. The decline is due to the decrease of trade and the 
fall in the value of landed property owing to the depression in 
coffee-planting, the chief industry of the Province. 

The net revenue from income tax for 1886-90 averaged Income 
Rs. 10,137 a year, and for 1890-1900 Rs. 11,745; for 1900-1 
it was Rs. 10,344, and for 1903-4 it was Rs. 8,000, the 
number of assessees being 202. 

Since 1901 Local funds have been administered by a Local and 
District board, composed of 9 nominated, 2 elected, and 5 ex “^^Icipal. 
officio members, under the presidency of the Commissioner. 

Their duties include the maintenance of roads and ferries, 
diffusion of primary education, up-keep of dispensaries, 
travellers’ bungalows, and cooly shelters. The revenue con- 
sists of tolls, and market and pound fees, previously credited 
to the old District fund, supplemented by {a) a new local 
cess of one anna in the rupee of land revenue assessment, 

(3) mokatatfa or profession tax payable by non-agriculturists, 
and (<r) primary school fees. 


Income and Expenditure -of District Fund 



Average for 
ten years 
x89X>X900. 

zgoo-x. 

1903-4- 

Income from 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Local rate 


... 

... 

30,861 

Tolls on roads and bridges 


aa.SS* 

20,062 

21,312* 

Miscellaneous 


3.958 

4,120 

3,222 

Founds .... 


3,610 

3.381 

a.796 

Femes .... 


1,864 

2,126 


Mohaiarfa . 


... 

... 


School fees . 


... 

... 

3^295 

Total income 

31.964 

29,689 

66,658 

Expenditure on 





Refunds .... 

, 

67 1 

5 

... 

General administration . 

. 

6,806 

9.883 

6,557 

Medical .... 

, 

1,282 


4,219 

Public works . 

, 

24,806 

18,221 

32,824 

Education 



... 

16,386 

Post .... 

• 

... 

... 

7,194 

Total expenditure 

3a.96i 1 

28,109 

67,180 


* Includes ferries. 
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The number of municipalities in Coorg is 5, with 5 7 members, 
of whom 18 are ex officio^ 32 nominated, and 7 elected. The 
last are all in Mercara, which is much the largest, and has 
a population of 6,732. All the members are natives except 
5 ; namely, 3 in Mercara and 2 in Virarajendrapet (population, 
4,283). The minor municipalities are Fraserpet, Somvarpet, 
and Kodlipet, which are little more than villages; and it is 
proposed to make them ‘notified areas,’ in accordance with 
the Central Provinces Municipal Act of 1903. 


Income and Expenditure of Municipalities 



Average for ten years 
1891-1900. 

1900-1. 

1903-4* 

Income from 

Tax on houses and 
lands . 

Other taxes . 

Rents . 

Loans . • « 

Rs. 

1 “ — 

Rs. 

6,007 

19*326 

3,600 

Rs. 

9*040 
8,868 
4.587 
5,873 1 

Total income 

33,789 * 

37.833 

28,368 

Expenditure on 

Administration and 
collection of taxes 
Public safety . 

W ater - supply and 
drainage : — 

(fl) Capital 
Maintenance 
Conservancy . 
Hospitals and dis- 
pensaries . 

Public works . 
Education 

Other heads • 

\ " 

^Details not available k 

y 

1.425 

I. 45 » 

3.649 

437 

7.356 

9.015 
3.26s 
2.393 
‘ 1.891 

2*493 

692 

600 

361 

9*423 

9,021 

1*715 

2,788 

5,561 

Total expenditure 1 

33 . 644 t 

30,883 

32.654 


* Includes private donations and contributions, Rs. 0,x8<: Government loan, 
Rs.5000. 

+ Includes Rs. 48,105 expended on water-supply between 1892 and 1806. 
t Grants. 


At the head of the Public Works department is the Execu- 
tive Engineer, under the orders of the Commissioner. The 
chief branch is the maintenance of communications, which is 
attended with special difficulty on the Ghats. Other works 
include public buildings, irrigation projects, and repair of tanks. 
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The principal water-supply scheme has been for Mercara, 
carried out between 1892 and 1896. 

A Coorg class regiment was formed as an experiment in Army. 
1902, by conversion of the nth Madras Infantry, with head- 
quarters at Mercara, but proving unsuccessful has been dis- 
banded. The Volunteer force is represented by the Coorg 
and Mysore Rifles, with head-quarters at Mercara. Its 
strength in 1904 was 245. Camps of instruction are held 
periodically. 

The police are in charge of a European Assistant Super- Police and 
intendent from Madras. The force in 1904 was composed 
of 4 inspectors, 28 head constables, and 191 constables, of 
whom 40 are provided with fire-arms. Of the officers, 16 are 
Coorgs and 3 are Gaudas; of the constables, 71 are Coorgs, 

10 are Heggades, and 31 are Gaudas. 


Statistics of Cognizable Crime 



Average of five years 
ending zqox. 

Cases reported 

. 

, 

870 

„ decided in the criminal courts . 

. 

. 

477 

„ ending in acquittal or discharge 

. 

. 

1 loi 

„ „ conviction . 

• 

• 

1 211 


The Jail department is under the Civil Surgeon of Mercara, 
who is also Superintendent of the jail. The jail at Mercara 
practically contains all the convicts in the Province, the tdiuk 
lock-ups being used only for persons under trial and prisoners 
sentenced for a few days. There is accommodation in the jail 
for 15 1 prisoners, and the average daily number in 1904 was 
68. In the taluk lock-ups there was a daily average of 3. 

Taking into account the receipts from jail manufactures, the 
cost per prisoner in jail was Rs. 37' 18. Their most profitable 
labour is in the printing press and road-making, on which the 
extra-mural gangs are chiefly employed. 

On the annexation of the country in 1834, Anglo-vernacular Education, 
schools were established by Government at Mercara and 
Virarajendrapet, with a Kanarese school at Hatgatnad. A 
school at Fraserpet was endowed by Colonel Fraser. In 1842 
the Virarajendrapet school was superseded by one opened by 
the Roman Catholics, to which community all the pupils 

* The printing press has since been transferred to the control of the 
Commissioner. 
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belonged. In 1843 the educational grant was redistributed, and 
21 Kanarese schools were opened in the different ndds, the 
masters being paid Rs. 2-^ a month. In 1854 the Rev. Dr. 
Moegling of the Basel Mission offered to superintend the 
schools and open superior ones if supplied with funds by 
Government. He was allowed in 1855 to take charge of the 
Mercara English school, but only one Coorg youth could be 
induced to attend. In 1857 the Mysore Educational depart- 
ment was established, and Coorg was placed under its supervision. 
By 1862, the Coorgs had withdrawn their opposition to the school, 
and came forward with a petition to Government, offering to 
build and endow a boarding-house for 100 boys, as well as 
one for girls, in connexion with the central school at Mercara. 
Government helped the scheme liberally, and the building of 
the new school premises and boarding-houses was brought to 
completion in 1870. The endowment consisted of a coffee 
plantation of 301 acres in Yedenalknad, the land for which was 
a free gift from Government. But some of the enthusiasm 
which prompted the petition seems by this time to have subsided, 
and the Coorgs objected to allow their children to be educated 
away from their homes. An Anglo-vernacular school was 
therefore established in each taluk to act as a feeder for the 
central school. Virarajendrapet, Hudikeri, Fraserpet, and 
Napoklu were thus occupied in 1870 and 1871. The Kanarese 
schools, the masters for which had meanwhile been undergoing 
training, had increased to 27, and were popular. In 1872 the 
Government of India decided that primary education should 
be supported by local taxation, which, at the express wish of 
the Coorgs, was provided from a plough tax. This was found 
insufficient and was supplemented by a grant from Government 
equal to half the amount. Eventually some of the schools 
were made municipal schools and the remainder were supported 
by Imperial revenues, fees being levied in all from 1886. The 
head master of the Mercara central school had been inspecting 
vernacular schools, and in 1883 also became Inspector of the 
Western Circle of the Madras Presidency. In 1888 he was 
relieved entirely of the school work, to the charge of which 
a graduate from Cambridge was appointed, the Inspector paying 
periodical visits to Coorg. Since 1899 the Inspectress of 
Girls' Schools in the Western Circle has also visited Coorg, 
and the control of education vested in the Local Government 
has been exercised through the Director of Public Instruction 
in Madras. In 1901 primary education was placed under the 
newly constituted District board, and in 1905 the supervision 
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of all the schools in Coorg was transferred to the Madras^ 
Inspector of European and Training schools. 

In 1903-4 there were 88 public and 33 private institutions, 
attended in all by 4^599 pupils (3,632 male, 967 female). 
Male scholars were 15*7 per cent, of the male population of 
school-going age, and female scholars 4-5 per cent, of the female 
population of that age. In the census returns of 1901, 78 in 
every 1,000 were entered as literate, that is, could read and 
write. The proportion for males was 128, and for females 16. 
Taking the Coorgs alone, 162 in 1,000 were literate, the ratio 
for males being 284, and for females 37, almost the whole being 
literate in Kanarese. 

All except 3 of the schools are primary. These number 85, 
of which 6 are municipal, 75 are under the District board, and 
4 are aided. Three of the former and one of the latter are 
schools for girls. Model primary schools are being established 
at the head-quarters of the Padinalknad, Kiggatnad, and 
Nanjarajpatna taluks \ and three girls’ schools are to be opened 
at Kunda, Ammatti, and Nalkeri. A pleasing feature of the 
Coorg ndd schools is that they are freely attended by girls as 
well as boys, both learning side by side in the same classes. 
But no girls go alone ; they accompany their brothers or other 
near relatives, and are in the proportion of about one girl to 
four boys. Instruction in the vernacular is compulsory, but 
in six schools some learn English also, for which they pay an 
extra fee. The primary school course occupies five years. 
The only special school is a training school at Mercara for 
masters of primary schools, to which are attached stipends for 
thirteen ® students- Six for girls have also now been provided, 
with the view of training schoolmistresses. 

For secondary education there axe two schools. That at 
Vlrajpet is of the lower secondary stage, while the other, at 
Mercara, is a high school or of the upper secondary stage. In 
these the instruction is in English, and in 1904 they had 501 
pupils, of whom 7 were girls. The number in the upper 
secondary stage was 98. The standard aimed at is that of the 
matriculation examination of the Madras University, for which 
Mercara is a local centre. In the last twenty years 115 have 
matriculated, including 32 in the last five years. For students 
who wish to carry on their studies farther, scholarships are 

^ The supervision has since been transferred to the Inspector of Sdbiools 
of the Vlth Circle with head-quarters at Calicut, owing to the reorganization 
of the inspecting agency in the Madras Presidency, 

* The number of stipends has been increased to twenty-six . 

Y 2 
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provided, tenable at the colleges in Bangalore, Mysore, or 
Madras. A few who have gone out of Coorg for higher 
education have risen to important positions in Mysore. The 
Mercara high school has a well-managed boarding-house 
attached to it, with accommodation for sixty pupils, most of 
whom received stipends of i or 2 rupees a month from Govern- 
ment towards the cost of board. These were redistributed in 
1905 so as to provide twenty upper secondary stipends of 
Rs. 3 a month, and ten lower secondary of Rs. 2 a month. 
The School Endowment Plantation fund pays for the servants, 
for a midday meal for the boarders, and contributes towards 
the school library. 

There are no separate schools for Europeans and Eurasians, 
but a few Eurasian children attend the ordinary schools. For 
Muhammadans two schools are maintained from municipal 
funds, and ten free scholarships are provided for those desiring 
to learn English at Virarajendrapet or Mercara. There is also 
a private school at Ammatti. The number of Muhammadan 
pupils was 188 in 1905. For Pariahs seven schools have been 
opened, which are attended by 128 pupils. 

The aided schools are four for boys and one for girls, 
established by the Roman Catholics and the Basel Mission. 
They are all primary schools, and contain 304 boys and 63 
girls. The private unaided schools are 25 in number, with 
a reported attendance of 517 pupils, of whom 70 are girls. 
They are very elementary. 

The total number of pupils under instruction in 1880— i was 
2,792; in 1890-1 it was 4>795 (4»o59 male, 736 female); in 
1900-1 it was 4,723 (3,818 male, 905 female), the temporary 
decline being due to the high price of food and stricter levy of 
fees. In 1904—5 the total was 4,485, of whom 1,020 were 
girls. 

The following table shows the expenditure on education in 

3C903-4 : — 



Provincial 

funds. 

District and 
municipal 
funds. 

Fees. 

Other 

sources. 

Total 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Training and special 
schools 

1,691 



- 

1,691 

Secondary boys’ schools 

6.343 

... 

6.567 

60 

12,970 

Primary boys' schools . 

1,440 

ia,6i6 

3.6gS 

970 

18,634 

Girls' schools 


*.478 

84 

218 

1,780 

Total 

9.474 

13,994 

* 0.349 

1.348 

35.065 
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There are two civil hospitals in Coorg, at Mercara and Vira- Hospitals 
rajendrapet ; and six dispensaries, at Napoklu, Gonikoppal, 
Somvarpet, Suntikoppa, Siddapur, and Pollibetta. These 
dispensaries are Local fund institutions, except the last, which 
is a private one. The number of patients treated in 1904 was 
44,400. The chief causes of death among patients are fevers, 
diseases of the lungs, and other general diseases. Quinine in 
5-grain packets (now increased to 7 grains) was sold through 
the agency of post offices to the number of 48,736 in 1903-4. 

There are eight vaccinators, two employed in Mercara and Vaccination. 
Virarajendrapet under the municipalities, and the others in 
rural areas. Vaccination is also performed by the ordinary 
medical staff of the Mercara jail and the dispensaries. The 
annual average number of successful vaccinations for fifteen 
years ending 1901 was 8,496, and the average annual ratio of 
deaths from small-pox for the same period one per t,ooo of the 
population. 

Medical Statistics 



1881. 

1891. 

Z901. 

1904. 

Hospitals^ 

Number of civil hospitals and dispen- 
saries 

3 

4 

8 

7 

Average daily number of— 

(a) In-patients . . • • 

28 

23 

48 

30 

(^) Out-patients .... 

162 

131 

197 


Income from — 

Co) Government payments . Rs. 

3^213 

hS43 

3,338 

6,163 

{ff) Local and municipal payments Rs. 

268 

7,817 

10,331 

6,895 

(r) Fees, endowments, and other 

sources . • • • Rs. 

3.^47 

2,004 

I7764 

x,I 95 

Expenditure — 

(a) Establishments . . . Rs. 

a,*o7 

47331 

8,178 

8,085 

( 3 ) Medicine, diet, buildings, dec. Rs. 

5 >a 4 o 

7,033 

7 »i 53 

6,168 

Vaccination, 

Population among whom carried on . 

4,887 

8,237 

12,049 

10,863 

180,607 

Number of successful operations . 

4,404 

7fi99 

9,689 

Ratio per 1,000 of population . 

Total expenditure on vaccination Rs. 

24-70 

40.18 

6o*03 

52.01 

*,174 

a.538 

2,836 

3,769 

0-4-8 

Cost per successful case . . Rs. 

0-4-3 

0— 4“6 

0 - 4-4 


The first survey was made for merely geographical purposes Surveys, 
by Lieutenant Conner in 1817. A topographical survey of the 
Province, and also a survey of all coffee estates held under the 
Waste Land Rules, was made between 1862 and 1874 by 
the Madras Revenue Survey. In 1885 it was proposed to make 
a complete survey and settlement on the Bombay system, to 
be carried out by the Mysore Revenue Survey. Work began 
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at the end of 1887 and continued till May, 1888, in which 
time 82 villages with an area of 23,549 acres had been 
measured. But on financial grounds further operations were 
stopped, and in 1890 another scheme, similar to one which 
had been successful in the United Provinces, was adopted. 
The survey was concluded in October, 1892 ; but the demar- 
cation of details, such as subdivisions of holdings and the 
preparation of complete records, was carried on by the Land 
Record department, and brought to an end only in 1902. 
The system of training shdnbhogs or village accountants for 
field work has proved successful. 

[B. L. Rice: Gazetteer of Coorg (1878; volume iii of 
Mysore and Coorg). — Rev. G. Richter: JStknogrqphical Com- 
pendium of the Castes and Tribes found in the Province of 
Coorg (Bangalore, 1887). — Lieutenant Conner: Memoir of 
the Codugu Survey (Bangalore, 1870). — Rev. Dr. Moegling: 
Coorg Mefnoirs (Bangalore, 1855 ; German enlarged edition, 
1866). — Captain Le Hardy: Report on Coorg 

Minor Articles, 

Ghi^ts, Western.— See page too in Mysore portion of this 
volume. 

Brahmagiri Range range of mountains in Southern 
India, forming the south boundary of Coorg and separating it 
from the Wynaad. They are also known as the Marenad 
range. Brahmagiri or Davasibetta, the highest point, is 4,500 
feet above the sea, and the source of the Lakshmantirtha 
river. 

Cauvery. — See page no in Mysore portion of this volume. 

Hem^vati. — See page 114 in Mysore portion of this 
volume. 

Lalj:shniantirtha. — See page 115 in Mysore portion of 
this volume. 

Kumaradhaxi. — River in the north-west of Coorg, South- 
ern India. It rises near the Subrahmanya hill, and after 
running west along the boundary at the Bisale pass, uilites 
with the Netravati in South Kanara, and under that name 
continues to the sea at Mangalore. Garnets are found in it 
near Subrahmanya village. 

Nujikal. — River in the west of Coorg, Southern India, 
which drains the Sampaji valley. At Sulya it receives a 

^ Brahmagiri is also the name of the peak in the Western Ghats from 
which the Canveiy river takes its rise. 
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tributary from the Todikana pass and Tale-Kaveri, and under 
the name of the Basavani falls into the sea near Kasaragod. 

Barapole. — River in the south-west of Coorg, Southern 
India, with various local names in different parts. It rises in the 
Brahmagiri Range in the south, and flows west through a deep 
mountain gorge. It forms a fine waterfall near the frontier of 
Coorg, along which it runs for some distance till joined hy the 
Kalluhole descending from the north through the Heggala 
pass. The united stream enters Malabar, where it is called 
the Iritti and subsequently the Valarpattanam, and runs 
into the sea near ChirakkaL 

Mercara Taluk. — Central fdlu^ of Coorg, Southern India, 
lying between 56' and 12® 36^N. and 75° 36' and 75^ 57' E,, 
with an area of 216 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
28,620, compared with 34,088 in 1891, the decline being due 
to the falling off in the coffee industry and consequent de- 
pression in trade. The taluk contains one town, Mercara 
(population, 6,732), the head-quarters; and 56 villages. The 
Mercara table-land, whose elevation is 3,809 feet above the sea 
at the fort, occupies the west centre. From it the Ghat ranges 
extend westwards towards Bengunad and the Sampaji valley, 
northwards lies a range which includes Kotebetta (5,375 feet), 
on the east a range runs towards Fraserpet, and south-east a 
range which culminates in Nurokkalbetta. The Cauvery runs 
along the southern boundary, receiving from this taluk the 
Muttarmudi and the Chikkahole. The north is drained by the 
Hatti or Harangi, which for some distance forms the boundary. 
Within the taluk are thus comprised all the essential features 
of the Province. The north and west are occupied by valuable 
and extensive coffee plantations, and the soil generally is fertile 
and productive for both ‘ wet ' and ‘ dry ^ crops. 

Nanjarajpatna. — Northern tdluk of Coorg, Southern India, 
lying between 12° 21' and 12° 51' N. and 75® 41' and 76® 5' E., 
with an area of 355 square miles. The population fell to 42,720 
in 1901, from 43,395 in 1891. The tdluk contains three towns — 
SoMVARPET (population, 1,745), the head-quarters, Fraserpet 
(1,600), and Kodlipet (889) — and 280 villages. It is very hilly 
in the west, having steep declivities from Pushpagiri, and a 
high ridge runs north and south through Yelusavirashime. 
The Cauvery forms a great part of the eastern boundary, and 
receives most of the waters of the tdluk by means of the Hatti 
or Harangi, which flows into it near Ramaswami Kanave. 
The extreme northern boundary towards the east is formed by 
the Hemavatij and farther south, towards the west, by the 
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Kumaradhari. This part of the country lies outside Coorg 
proper, and there are no Coorgs in the north except a few 
officials. The north-west is occupied by Yedavanad Coorgs, 
who wear the Coorg dress and are jama ryots, but are by 
origin Wokkaligas of Kanara and Manjarabad, and not so 
wealthy as the Coorgs. The rice-fields in Yedavanad which 
have a good water-supply yield two crops in the year. 
The wild sago-palm is carefully tended for the sake of the 
toddy drawn from it, and for the farinaceous substance ob- 
tained from the inside, which is prepared for food by the 
poorer classes. The inhabitants of the Kanave hoblts to the 
east are identical with the neighbouring Mysore ryots, and cul- 
tivate dry grains, such as ragi^ horse-gram, beans, &c. The 
sandal-tree grows abundantly in this taluk. 

Fadinalkn3.d. — Western taluk of Coorg, Southern India, 
l 3 dng between 12° 6' and 12® 31' N. and 75® 22' and 75® 48' E., 
with an area of 400 square miles. The population was 28,620 
in 1901, and 28,219 in 189T. The taluk contains 57 villages. 
The entire west is skirted by the high range of the Western 
Ghats, including the lofty peak of Tadiandamol (5,729 feet), 
the highest point in Coorg, with the Pertir and Srimangala 
peaks. The Cauvery has its source in the north-west and runs 
across the middle of the taluk in a south-easterly direction. 
The north is bounded in some parts by the Nujikal river. 
There is little arable land, but plenty of hilly grass and forest 
land, with the largest and most productive cardamom jungles. 
Rice cultivation is so deficient that even the largest farms are 
not able to produce sufficient for their own consumption. 
The ryots in general have to buy rice for six months in the 
year, and their chief reliance hsis been on the produce of their 
cardamom and coffee gardens. Tavunad in the north-west 
contains some of the wildest tracts in Coorg. In the forests 
which cover the western declivities of the Ghats are found the 
jungle tribe called Kadu Maratis, who live by kumri cultiva- 
tion ; and the Kadavas or Bodavas, the attire of whose women 
is only a few leaves, but these it is said they change four times 
a day. The settled population of this ndd consists almost 
entirely of Tulu Gaudas. There are many sacred forests called 
Devara-kadu in the taluk, which have for ages remained intact. 
But some of these rich tracts have been cautiously invaded and 
planted with coffee, a share of the produce being paid towards 
the worship of the deities d^poiled, in order to avert their 
wrath. 

YedenSUkxtad . — Taluk stretching across Coorg, Southern 
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India^ immediately to the south of the Cauvery river. It lies 
between 12® 4' and X2^ 23' N. and 75° 43' and 76® 12' E., with 
an area of 201 square miles. The population rose to 43,412 
in 1901 from 36,123 in 1891, The taluk contains one town, 
ViRARAjENDRAPET (population, 4>283), the head-quarters ; and 
52 villages. The Cauvery forms the northern boundary, and 
the Kallu river part of the western. The west is crossed by 
the Ghat range, and on the east frontier is the Siddesvara hill, 
between which and the Ghats extends an irregular chain of 
hills in a south-western direction across the tdluk, separating 
the basin of the Cauvery from that of the Lakshmantirtha, and 
containing many prominent peaks. This taluk is considered 
the focus of Coorg life, and most of the leading families reside 
here. It contains the most fertile rice-fields in Coorg, and also 
extensive coffee plantations, European and native. On the 
Periambadi ^hdt are still some fine forests, and in Peppunad 
is a dense Eevara-kadu called Kariarbana (* blackest jungle ’), 
sacred to Beturappa, which the natives through superstitious 
dread never enter. In Ammatti-nad is what is called the 
Bamboo district, 13 miles square, remarkable for the luxuriant 
growth of its coffee, which but for the devastation of the borer 
would have been the most productive in Coorg. 

— Southern taluk of Coorg, Southern India, 
lying between ii'" 56' and 12® 18' N. and 75® 50' and 76® xt! E., 
with an area of 410 square miles. The population was 37, 235 in 
1901 and 31,230 in 1891. The taluk contains 68 villages, of 
which Ponnampet is the head-quarters. The west rests upon 
the Western Ghats, covered with evergreen forest ; the south is 
bounded by the Brahmagiri or Marenad range, from which 
ridges of hills branch off throughout the taluk ; the east is 
a continuous stretch of deciduous forest, through which flows 
the Lakshmantirtha. 

Iggutappadevarbetta. — A lofty mountain in the Padi- 
nalknad tdluk of Coorg, Southern India, situated in 12® 
17' N. and 75® 38' E., near the Paditora pass, sacred to the 
god Iggutappa. 

Kodangibetta (‘Elk hill’)* — A peak in the east of the 
Yedenalknad taluk of Coorg, Southern India^ situated in 12° 
16' N. and 75® 58' E. 

Elotebetta. — ^A mountain in Coorg, Southern India, about 
9 miles north of Mercara, 5,375 feet high. Its base covers a 
large extent of country. The summit is divided into two peaks, 
one rather pointed, the Harangalbetta, and the other broad, 
forming a flat table-land. 
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Malambi (or Malimbi). — K. fine conical hill in the north-east 
of Coorg, Southern India, situated in 12^40' N. and 75° 58' E., 
4,488 feet high, conspicuous in all that part of the country. 

Mercara Town (properly Madikeri, * clean town ’). — The 
chief town of Coorg, Southern India, situated in 12^* 25' N. 
and 75® 44' E-, on an elevated plateau, points on which are 
3,961 feet above the sea in the south, 4,155 to the west, 4,267 
to the north-eastj and 4,345 to the south-east. It consists of 
the native town of Mahadevapet and the fort, which is 3,809 
feet above the sea. Population (1901), 6,732 (4,496 Hindus, 
1,635 Muhammadans, 559 Christians, and 42 others). For 
the reasons given in th^ article on the tdluk^ the numbers have 
fallen from 8,383 in X891:. An efficient water-supply has been 
provided, chiefly from private contributions. In 1903-4 the 
municipal income was Rs. 18,000, including taxes on houses 
and lands (Rs. 6,200), professions and trades (Rs. 2,300), and 
grants and loans (Rs. 4,500). The expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 20,000, the chief items being hospitals and dispensaries 
(Rs. 5,300), conservancy (Rs. 3,o<pio), and education (Rs. 1,700). 

Mercara was selected by Muddu Raja on account of its 
central and inaccessible position as the site of his fort and 
capital, and thither in 1681 he moved the royal residence from 
Haleri, a few miles to the north. The present fort, which is of 
stone, was built by Tipu Sultan, and named by him Jafarabad. 
On the approach of the British force marching against Seringa- 
patam under Abercromby in 1790, the fort was evacuated by 
Tipu’s troops and delivered over with all its guns and ammu- 
nition to the Raja of Coorg. It surrendered to the British 
without opposition in 1834, and is still in pretty good preserva- 
tion, but of little strategical value, being commanded by hills 
all round within short range of camion. It consists of a ram- 
part 8 feet thick, and from 15 to 20 feet high outside, with 
battlements 2 feet thick and 5 feet high. The fortress is an 
irregular hexagon, and nearly conforms to the shape of the hill- 
top, leaving enough space for a ditch all round, and on the 
north side for a glacis. There are bastions at the six angles, 
and the whole is built of strong masonry. The circuitous 
entrance is on the east, and guarded by three successive gates. 
In the fort is the palace, erected of brick in 1812 by Linga 
Raja. The ground plan is that of a Coorg house, with a super- 
structure in European fashion. It forms a large square of 200 
feet, with an open space in the centre, and is two storeys high. 
Jn the fort are the Commissioner’s residence and the public 
offices. In the inner fort, to the southern front of the palace. 
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is the English church, built on the site of a Virabhadra temple 
removed in 1855. In the opposite corner of the courtyard is 
(or was) the figure of an elephant, in masonry, life size. It is 
said that the Raja used to stand at the balcony of the palace 
with a rifle and cause prisoners to run across the yard while he 
fired at them, with the promise of their lives if they escaped to 
the elephant, which however seldom occurred. 

The native town or Mahadevapet, so named after Vlra 
Rajendra^s second Rani, runs along a ridge which stretches 
northwards from the fort, being separated from it by a narrow 
rice valley. It consists of three streets, two of which are nearly 
parallel. At the farther end of the town, on a rising ground, 
are the picturesque tombs of the Coorg Rajas. A market is 
held in the petta every Friday. In a hollow to the east of the 
fort is the OmkSresvara temple, around which are the resi- 
dences of the principal native officials. But the Coorgs in 
Mercara seldom have their families with them ; these remain 
on the farms. More to the north are the central school-build- 
ings, erected on the site of the ruins of the palace built by 
Linga Raj^ for the reception of European visitors. To the 
south of the fort are the parade ground and promenade, at the 
farther end of which is the Raja’s Seat, a public garden from 
which a fine panorama is obtained of Coorg scenery. 

Somamale. — A lofty mountain in the Padinalknad taluk of 
Coorg, Southern India, situated in 12® 1 1' N. and 75® 45' E., the 
highest in Kadyetnad. It is sacred to Male Tambiran, and 
overlooks the Kodantora pass. It is about 6 miles south-east 
of Tadiandamol. 

Somvarpet (also called Nagarur). — Head-quarters of the 
Nanjarajpatna taluk of Coorg, Southern India, situated in 
12® 36' N. and 75® 52' E., 26 miles north of Mercara. Popu- 
lation (1901), 1,745- The name means ‘Monday market,’ 
a fair being held on that day. The water-supply and dis- 
pensary were provided from private contributions. The 
municipal income in 1903—4 was Rs. 1,300 and the expendi- 
ture Rs. 2,100. 

Subrahmanya (or Pushpagiii). — ^Village in theUppinangadi 
taluk of South Kanara District, Madras, situated in 12® 41' N. 
and 75® 36' E., at the foot of a celebrated mountain, the correct 
name of which is Pushpagiri, on the border of that District and 
Coorg. The mountain, which is two-pointed, precipitous, and 
of peculiar shape, is one of the most prominent heights in these 
parts, resembling, as seen from Mercara, a gigantic bullock 
hump. Elevation, 5,626 feet above the sea. On its summit 
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are many ancient stone cairns. In the village is an qld and 
famous Saivite temple, and it is one of the chief centres of 
serpent-worship in Southern India. To the cattle fair held at 
the time of the annual festival in November-December it has 
been estimated that 50,000 cattle are usually brought, mainly 
from Mysore. 

Tadiandamol. — ^The highest mountain in Coorg, Southern 
India (5,729 feet), situated in 12® 13' N. and 75® 40' E., in 
the south-west of the Padinalknad taluk. 

Tumbemale. — Peak in the Padinalknad taluk of Coorg, 
Southern India, in the Western Ghats. 

Virarajendrapet (generally called Virajpet). — Head- 
quarters of the Yedenalknad taluk of Coorg, Southern India, 
situated in 12° 12' N. and 75° 49' E., 20 miles south of 
Mercara. Population (1901), 4,283 (2,256 Hindus, 1,517 
Muhammadans, 452 Christians, and 58 others). The muni- 
cipal income for 1903—4 was Rs. 7,500 and the expenditure 
Rs. 18,000. The town was founded by Dodda Vira Rajendra 
(after whom it is named) in 1792, in commemoration of the 
meeting which took place here between himself and General 
Abercromby, the British commander advancing with the 
Bombay force against Seringapatam. It is prettily situated at 
the foot of the Male Tambiran hill. The fair held every 
Wednesday attracts a great concourse of Coorgs. The 
Christian population consists of a Roman Catholic community 
of Konkanis, who escaped from the persecution of Tipu, and 
to whom the Coorg Raja granted a settlement here. The 
trade with the west coast in coffee, rice, and cardamoms makes 
it the most important commercial town in Coorg. Next to 
the public offices, the most conspicuous building is the Roman 
Catholic church, rebuilt some time ago in the Gothic style, 
with a copper roof. 
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Aborigines or aboriginal tribes (in My- 
sore) : Halepaiks, 38 ; Holeyas (Pa- 
raiyas), 38, 39 ; nomad tribes, 44, 45 ; 
schools for, 95; Sholagas, 104; (m 
Coorg), Yeravas, 295, 296, 300, 301 ; 
Bodavas, 528. 

Administration (Mysore), > ^7 

and under the Maharaja, 75 » 
Diwan or prime minister with two 
Councillors, 75 ; the annual meetings 
of the Representative Assembly at 
Mysore, 75 ; no Legislative Counal, 76 ; 
head-quarters at Bangalore, 75 ; secre- 
tariat and central officers, 75 ; Districts, 
taluks^ and villages with their local 
officials, 75, 76; courts of civil and 
criminal justice, primary and appellate, 

75, 77, 78, statistics of, 77; trial by 
jury m sessions cases, 78 ; the Mysore 
Code (1901) and its later Regulations, 

76, 77 ; registration, 78 ; other depart- 
ments, 78-100. See also under each 
District. 

Administration (Coorg), 312-326, directly 
under Government of India, 312, con- 
trolled by Resident in Mysore at Ban- 
galore as Chief Commissioner, 31a; 
chief local authority the Commissioner 
at Mercara, 312, two Assistant Commis- 
sioners (one a Coorg), and other 
officials, 312; division of the country 
into 5 taluks and 19 ndds, of ftdds into 
circles, of circles into 513 villages 
{grama), 291, 312, 313; subedars of 
taluks, parpattigars (collectors of 
revenue) and shdnbkogs (accountants) 
of ndds, patels (headmen) of villages, 
312, 313; civil justice, 313, criminal 
justice, 314; registration, 314, finance, 
land and miscellaneous revenue, 314- 
319; local and municipal, 319, 320; 
. public works, 320; army, 321, police 
and jails, 321; education, 321-324; 
medical, 325 ; surveys, 325, 326. 

Age, statistics of (Mysoie), 33, ratio of 
males to females at different ages, 33 ; 
age of marriage among girls and boys, 
35, 36, of married and widowed adults, 
35» 3^ ; (Coorg), 292. 

Aghoresvara temple at Ikkeri (Mysore), 
252. 

Agrahdras, for Brahmans, at Anantapur, 
249, Bannur, 193, Harihar, 270, 
Maddur, 195, Nirgunda, 272, Somnath- 
pur, 202, Talakunda, 256. 

Agricultural department (Mysore) : 


chemist and laboratory, 56; experi- 
mental study of biological and horticul- 
tural conditions, 56; farms, gardens, 
classes, and shows, 56, 57. 

Agriculture (Mysore), 54“^ 2 ; its depen- 
dence on rain, 54, the numbers engaged 
in, 55 ; soils and rainfall, 54, 55, crops, 
55, 56 ; implements, 56 ; Agricultural 
department, with chemist, laboratory, 
and experimental methods, 56, 57; 
loans and banks, 57 ; statistics of areas 
of cultivation and iriigation, and of 
principal crops, 58 ; cattle, 57-59 ; 
irrigation, 59, 60; rents, wages, and 
prices, 60-62 ; (Coorg), 304-308, 
statistics of, 308. See also under each 
District, 

Ambajidurga, detached hill (4,399 feet) 
in Kolar District (Mysore), 155, forti- 
fied by TipQ, taken (1792) by British, 

155- 

Amrit Mahal, State cattle-breeding estab- 
lishment in Mysore, including sheep 
and goats, with head-quarters at 
Hunsur, 57-59, 194, 266; kdvals ox 
grazing grounds, 57, its vital statistics, 
sales, and prices, 57, 58 

Amusements (Mysore) : (native), animal 
fights, strolling jugglers, &:c., 54, 

theatrical performances in the oiien by 
the villagers themselves, 54 ; (Euro- 
pean), pack of hounds at Piriyapatna, 
199. 

Anantapur, village in Shimoga District 
(Mysore), 249, 250 ; once a place of 
importance, and a capital (1079), 249 ; 
an agrahdra for i ,200 Brahmans (1042), 
249 ; a Sivachara math in seventeenth 
century, 249, 250, 

Andhras or Satavahanas, a dynasty ruling 
in the north of Mysore and over the 
whole Deccan from the second century 
B. c, to the second century a. D., 10; 
their eastern and western capitals, 10 ; 
the Salivahana era, named after them, 
still in common use, 10 ; lead coins of, 
29. See also under History in Districts. 

Anekal, south-eastern taluk of Bangalore 
District (Mysore), 135. 

Anekal town, head-quarters oi taluk, 135, 
‘elephant’ or possibly ‘dam’ or 
‘ hail ‘ stone, 1 35 ; tank and fort, 1 36 ; 
Dominicans built (1400) first Christian 
church, 136. 

Angadi, village in KadQr District 
(Mysore), 231, the cradle of the Hoy- 
sala kings, and the scene of the inci- 
dent with the tiger, 13, 231 ; ruined 
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temples and Jain bastis^ 231 ; the 
principal deity Vasantamma, 231. 

Ankli, math with subterranean chambers, 
269, 270. 

Araga, village in Shimoga District (My- 
sore), 250; the capital of the early 
Male-rajya or hill kingdom, 250, 
finally subverted (1763) by Haidar, 250. 

Archaeology, general view of (Mysore), 
28-30; Asoka’s edicts, discovered 
1892, Jain and other inscriptions 
bearing upon early and later history, 

29, discoveries of punch-marked 
(^purdnd) and Buddhist leaden coins, 
of Roman and Hoysala and modern 
local coins, 29 ; palm-leaf manuscripts, 
29 ; prehistoric and ancient stone 
monuments, 29, 30; (Coorg), 290. 
See also under Archaeology in 
Districts. 

Architecture, general view of, in Mysore, 

30, 31 ; groups of Jain temples {basil 
or basad^ and open courtyards {beiias, 
‘hills’) with colossal nude images of 
Gotama, of Dravidian style, at Sravana 
Belgola and elsewhere, 30 and n . ; Hindu 
temples, of Chalukyan style, built by 
the Hoysalas, 30, 207, 208, of Dravidian 
style with the gopuram or pyramidal 
tower, 30, 31 ; Hindu bridges over the 
Cauvery, 31 ; remains of Saracenic 
architecture at Sira and Sante Bennur, 
31 ; the Gumbaz or mausoleum of 
Haidar and Tipu at Ganjam, 31, the 
mosque at Sermgapatam and Tipu’s 
Darya Daulat, 31 ; the temples of the 
Malnad with wooden framework, like 
those of Kanara, 31; (Coorg), 290. 
See also Jam Temples, Hindu Temples, 
and under Archaeology in Districts. 

Arcot, a separate Nawab of, appointed 
(tf. 1720) to Payanghat, 22. 

Area, of Mysore, i, of each District, 31, 
of Malnad and Maidan, 31 ; of cultiva- 
tion, irrigation, forest, and waste of 
each taluk^ see utzder each District; 
of Coorg, 273, 308. 

Areca-nut, 5$ ; the best, grown in Kadur 
District (Mysore), 223. 

Arkalgud, taluk of Hassan District 
(Mysore), 216 ; rich crops of rice, 
onions, coco-nut, and areca, 216. 

Arkavati river, in Mysore, T15, tributary 
of Cauvery, supplies JBangalore with 
water, 115. 

Army, British and Native (Mysore), its 
strength, character. Division station, 
88; Mysore State force, 88; its sects 
and nationalities, 88 ; Volunteers, 88, 
(Coorg) 321 ; failure to form and keep 
a regiment of Coorgs, 289, 321. 

Arrack (Mysore), a deleterious spirit, 
consumed in increasing quantities by 


the industrial classes, 83, a principal 
source of excise revenue, 83, strict 
regulations on its manufacture and re- 
tail, and duties, 83, 84 ; (Coorg), 318. 

Arsikere, taluk of Hassan Distnct (My- 
sore), 215; the temple of Malekal 
Tirupati, 215 ; coco-nuts {kobri) left 
to drop from the trees, 215. 

Arts and manufactures (Mysore), 64-69, 
cotton and silk weaving, 64, 65, 
carpets and rugs, 65, 66 ; characteristic 
jewellery, 66 ; work in iron, steel, 
brass, and copper, 66, 67 ; pottery, 
sculpture, and carving, 67, 68 ; factories 
and mills, 68, 69 ; tanneries and brew- 
eries, 69 ; (Coorg), no manufactures and 
few arts, 310, distillery near Fraserpet, 
310. See also under Arts in Distncts. 

Aruva (‘one who knows*) in Coorg, a 
friend of the family, with definite social 
and ceremonial duties, 298, 299. 

Asandi, village in Kadflr Distnct (My- 
sore), of ancient importance, 231. 

Ashta^m (‘the eight townships’) 
(Mysore), 118, the country on both 
sides of the Cauveiy near Sermgapatam, 
1 18, granted (twelfth century) to 
Ramanuja by his convert, the Hoysala 
king, 118, 196, 199. 

Asoka, the discovery of his edicts in 
Mysore by Mr. Rice, 9, 29, 258, 268, 
272, and of evidence of his dispatch of 
missionaries to parts of Mysore outside 
his empire, 9, lo, 118, 179, 237; 
remorse after conquest of Kalmga, 10. 

Asses, wild, imported from Kathiawar to 
improve breed of donkeys and mules in 
Mysore, 59. 

Assessment of land revenue (Mysore), 60, 
82, 79-81, includes water privileges, 
59; (Coorg), under Rajas, 317, interim 
summary (1896-1906), 317, 318. See 
also under Land Revenue in l 5 istricts. 

Aurangzeb, vicercy of the Deccan, 18, 
his campaign (1684) against the Mara- 
thi and the southern powers, 18, took 
Bijapur (1686) and Golconda (1687), 
18, the new province of Sira formed 
(1687), 19, 175, recognized (1700) the 
rights and throne of Chil^a Deva 
Raja of Mysore, 21. 

Avani, sacred village and hill in Kolar 
District (Mysore), 155, 156, one of the 
ten most sacred places in India, 155, 
its associations with Valmiki and 
Rama, 155, temples and old inscrip- 
tions, 155, 156, the scene of a great 
annual festival and fair, 156. 

Avati (Ahuti), village in Bangalore Dis- 
trict (Mysore), 136, the original settle- 
ment of the seven farmers from the east 
who founded {c. 1300) States tributary 
to Vijayanagar, 136. 
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Ayagnr (Mysore), ancient village corpora- 
tion of twelve members, 76. 

Ayiri, artisan caste in Coorg, 501, tbeir 
habits and customs, 301. 

Ayyankere (or Dodda-Madagkere) Lake 
m Mysore, 116, formed by damming 
the perennial Gaurihalla, 116, its out- 
flow the Veda, 107, 1 16 ; the legend of 
human sacrifice to preserve the dam, 
116, 234; its size, depth, and beauty, 
1 16. 

B. 

Baba Sudan mountains, the highest range 
(6,000 feet) m Mysore, 104, 105 ; its 
crescent shape, and stupendous ridge, 
104 ; the shrine of its eponymous 
saint, who first reared coffee in India 
from seeds obtained at Mocha, 105, 
210; the cave of his tomb, visited by 
Hindu and Musalman pilgrims, 105. 

Bacteriological Institute (Mysore), estab- 
lished 18^99, 98. 

Bagepalli, taluk of Kolar District (My- 
sore), 154, iron ore found and largely 
manufactured, 155. 

Balagai (right-hand) and Yedagai (left- 
hand), factions of agricultural, artisan, 
and trading guilds ^hana'y in Mysore, 
43, their furious dissensions and fights 
for certain privileges on public occa- 
sions, 43 ; obsolescence of the distinc- 
tion and subsidence of the animosity, 43. 

Balaghat (* above the Ghats ’), 118; Mu- 
hammadan name for region conquered 
by Bijapur from Vijayanagar, 118. 

Bale-Honnur, town or group of villages 
on the il^adra in Kadur District 
(Mysore), 231, fine bridges over the 
river, 231 ; a Lingayat mcUh near, 47, 
232. 

Ballala, Vira, famous Hoysala king 
(1173), his extensive conquests, 14, 
Hoysala dynasty sometimes called after 
him, the Ballalas, 14. 

Ballalrayandurga, fortified hill (4,940 
feet) of Western Ghats in Kadur 
District (Mysore), 232 ; former strong- 
hold of the Hoysalas, 232 ; place of 
refuge and capture (1763) by Haidar 
of queen of Bednur, 232. 

Banajigas, the great trading class of 
Mysore, 42, their division into three 
main brandies, who neither eat to- 
gether nor intermarry, 43. 

Banas. See Mahavalis. 

Banavasi, a * twelve thousand * province, in 
Mysore, 118, named from an ancient 
city, capital of Kadambas, 118, 238; 
Asoka’s missionary to, i xS ; its capital 
Belgami, 251. 

Bandalike (or Bandanike), a village m 
Shimoga District (Mysore), ruined 


(probably after fall of Vijayanagar, 
1565) and deserted, 250; once capital 
of a kingdom under Chandra Gupta, 
250; ruins of many large sculptured 
temples, thirty ancient inscriptions, 
250. 

Bangalore District (Mysore), 126-144; 
mostly the valley of the Arkavati, T26 ; 
all but the tdluks of western hills 
healthy, 126, rainfall 35 inches, 126; 
history, before and after the fall of 
Vijayanagar, 127; archaeology, 127; 
numerous Christians of, 128, 129 ; 
agriculture and statistics, 329, 130; 
arts and trade, 130, 131 ; railways and 
roads, 131 ; famme, 131; administra- 
tion, 131 ; land revenue, ‘wet’ and 
‘dry* assessments, 131, 133; local 
boards, 132 ; education and medical, 
133, 133- 

Bangalore taluk^ 133, 

Bangalore city, seat of government of 
Mysore State and head-quarters of 
brigade of the Indian army, 136-140, 
divided into the native town, and the 
Civil and Military Station, an ‘as- 
signed’ tract under British Resident, 
136; its large extent, and popnlation, 
lately decreased by plague, 136; its 
municipality with elected members, 
136, 137; its legendary origin as the 
town of ‘beans,’ 137, its growth, 137, 
its fort and walls, their history, 137; 
public bmldiogs, 137 ; numerous mills 
and factories, 137, 138; its pure and 
abtmdant water-supply, 138; its drain- 
age and application of sew^e to agri- 
culture, 138 ; derives electric light and 
power from the Cauvery Falls, 138. 

Bangalore, Civil and Military Station, 
a tract ‘assigned* (i88r) to the British, 
138, occupied as a ‘cantonment’ since 
1809, 138; administered by the Resi- 
dent, 138, an area of 13 square miles, 
138, its population and religious statis- 
tics, 138 ; Its garrison and other troops, 
138, 139, its municipal board with a 
majonty of elected members, 139; its 
independent system of water-supply and 
drainage, 1 39 ; its various departments 
of administration, independent of My- 
sore State, 1S9, 140. 

Banks (Mysore), agricultural, 57, Govern- 
ment savings, 73. 

Bannur, town and municipality in Mysore 
District, 193; its ancient importance 
under the Gangas, 193, the great agra- 
Kara (twelfth century) with 1,200 
Brifiimans, X93. 

Barapole, only important river of Coorg 
flowing to the west, 275, its waterfall, 
327, luns into the Arabian Sea near 
Chirakkal as Valarpattanam, 327, 
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Basava, the founder (1670) of the Lingayat 
sect in its modern form, 46 ; supposed 
to be an incarnation of Siva’s bull, 
Nandi, 46, the son of a Brahman, 
refused the sacred thread, 46 ; his 
retirement and enlightenment, 46 ; 
prime minister and religious reformer 
at the court of the Jam king, Bijjala of 
Kalyani, 46 ; his sister’s son, Channa 
Basava, joint founder of the sect with 
him, 46 ; their Furanas in Kannada, 
46; the suspicions and resentment of 
the king, 46, their flight and absorption 
in the god, 46. See also Lingayats. 

Basava^atna, deserted town in Shimoga 
District (Mysore), 250, once the centre 
of Bijapur and Mughal rule, 250; the 
fort dismantled (1763) by Haidar, the 
townruined (1791) by theMarathas, 250. 

Basavi, a prostitute, 41 ; the custom of 
certain castes and classes in Mysore to 
dedicate to prostitution eldest daughters 
of sonless families, and sickly daughters 
to its equivalent, celibacy, 41. 

Basel Lutheran Evangelical Mission in 
Coorg, 303, 304* 

Easily Jain temples, 30. 

Bears, numerous, in Mysore, in Coorg, 

277. 

Bedas, or Naiks, a tribe or caste in 
Mysore, 40, 41 ; Telugu and Kanarese, 
neither eating together nor intermarry- 
ing, 40 ; origmally hunters and soldiers, 
and largely the infantry of Haidar 
and Tipu, 41, many, Mysore poligars, 
41 ; their present occupations, 41 ; 
chiefly Vaishnavas, 41, in some parts 
worship a stake in the middle of a 
circular hut for a temple, 41 ; their 
custom, shared with others, of dedicat- 
ing to prostitution an eldest daughter 
whenno son is born, or a sickly daughter, 
41 ; their confused social and religious 
customs and habits, deities, 41 ; the 
confusion probably due to Haidar’s com- 
pulsory conversion of them to Islam, 
41. See also under Castes in Districts. 

Bednur, town of, capital of Keladi 
dynasty, 252, 253 ; queen of, im- 
prisoned by Haidar, 232 ; Sivappa 
Naik of, 17, 282 ; the Rajas of Coorg 
descended from a prince of the dynasty, 
282. See also Ikkeri, Keladi, Nagar. 

Belagutti, town in Shimoga District 
(Mysore), 251 ; once the seat of Sindas, 
aline of Naga chiefs, 251. 

Belgami (or Balgami), town in Shimoga 
District (Mysore), 251, ils names in in- 
scriptions and in religion, 251 ; already 
in twelfth century styled ‘the mother 
of cities,’ 251, capital of the Bana- 
vasi province, 13, ii8, 238, 251; its 
niathSi carved temples, and 251, 


one math dispensing free food and 
medicine, 251 ; its eighty-four inscrip- 
tion^ 251; ruined by the Muham- 
madan invaders, 251. 

Bellavi, town in Tumkur District (My- 
sore), a Union (1904), formerly (1870) 
a municipality, 172, great weekly fair, 
172. 

Belflr, taluk of Hassan District (Mysore), 
214, 215 ; the pnvilege of the Madigas 
to present slippers in the temple, 40, 
great temple of, 30, 208. 

Bentinck, Lord William, Governor-Gen- 
eral, appointed (1831) the Mysore Com- 
mittee and Commission, 20 ; deprived 
the Raja of ruling power, 26 ; accepted 
(1834) the annexation of Coorg, 287. 

Beraliricoduva (finger-giving), section of 
Wokkaligas in Mysore, 37, the custom, 
now forbidden, of amputating fingers 
of a mother before preparing her eldest 
daughter for betrothal, 37. 

Bestas, a caste in Mysore of fishermen, 
boatmen, and palanquin bearers, 41, 
their different names in different 
places, habits, and customs, 41, 42. 
See also under Castes in Districts. 

Betmangala, old town in Kolar District 
(Mysore), 156, the derivation of the 
name, 156, the worship of two old 
(a.d. 904, 944) inscribed stones, 156; 
the history of its tank, repaired in 
A.D. 950, 156, now supplying the 
Gold Fields with a million gallons 
a day, 156; its decay since the rail- 
way, 156. 

Bettadpur Hill, isolated and conical 
( 4»389 feet), in Mysore District, 193; 
the temple of Annadani Mallikar- 
juna, family god of Changalva kings, 
193 ; village settlement of Sanketi 
Brilhmans, z 93. 

Eettas (‘hills’), high open courtyards 
of Jains, 30. 

Bettur (originally Beltur), village in 
Chitaldroog District (Mysore), 26S, 
once the seat of Senna government, 
268. 

Bhadrabahu, the Jain teacher of Chandia 
Gupta, 9, 218, 2x9, prophesied a ^eat 
famine, 9, led a migration from Ujjain 
to the south, 9 ; died at Sravana Bel- 
gola, Mysore, under the care of his pupil, 
9, 218, the dasti there dedicated to 
Chandra Gupta, 218, the later sculp- 
tured facade, 218, 219. 

Bibliography, of Mysore State, 100; of 
Coorg, 326. 

Bijapur State, originally a revolter from 
the Bahmams of Gulbarga, 16 ; its 
friendly relations with Krishna Raya, 
16; its agreement with Ahmndnagar, 
17 ; repulsed (1577) from Fenukonda 
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by Jagadeva Raya, 17, 18 ; tributary 
to Delhi under Aurangzeb, Viceroy of 
the Deccan, 18 ; its invasion of the 
south, repulse from Seringapatam and 
wide success elsewhere, 18 ; a new pro- 
vince formed and conferred as a jagtr 
for his ser\'ices on ShahjI, father of the 
famous SivajI, 18, taken (1686) by 
Aurangzeb, 18; the formation (1687) 
of a new province of Sira, 19, 175. See 
also under History in Districts. 

Biligiri-rangan Hills, in Mysore, 104 ; old 
temple at top of peak, 104; flora of, 
178. 

Billesvara Betta, sacred hill in Shimoga 
Distnct (Mysore), 251. 

Birds, game and other, in great variety, 
in Mysore, 7 ; in Coorg, 277. See also 
Malnad. 

Bird wood, Sir George, quotation from his 
Oriental Manufacture of Sumptuary 
Carpets^ 66 and n. 

Birth-rates (Mysore), since 1881, 33, 
manifestly understated, 33 ; (Coorg), 

293* 

Birur, town, municipality, and railway 
junction in Kadur District (Mysore), 
232 ; its very large trade in country 
produce, 23a. 

Bishops (Mysore), Anglican and Roman 
Catholic, 49 ; of Roman Catholic com- 
munity in Coorg, 302, 303 ; American 
Methodist Episcopalians, 49, 51. 

Bison (Mysore;, in western and southern 
forests, 7, in Malnad, 235 ; (Coorg), 
277. 

Bitti Deva, great Hoysala king (H04-41), 
his conversion by Ram^uja to Vish- 
navism, 14, 196, took the name of 
Vishnuvardhana, 14 ; his extensive con- 
quests, 14 ; gave up his own country to 
the Brahmans, 14. See also Ram^uja. 

Books and publications, registered in 1901 
(Mysore), 30, of religion, fiction, and 
history, 97, one by the wife of a former 
Maharaja, 97; (Coorg), 295. 

Botany, general view of (Mysore), 6, 7, 
the flora of the MalnM and Maidan, 6, 
206 ; the road avenues, and railway 
hedges of aloe, 6, 7 ; of the Western 
Ghats, loi, 102, 103; (Coorg), as of 
Western Ghats, 276, 277. See also 
under Botany in Districts. 

Bowring, Mr. Lewin, head of the Mysore 
Commission (1861), introduced the 
regulation system and organization, 27- 

Bowringpet, taluk of Kolar Di^rict 
(Mysore), 153, transformed by the gold- 
mines from a desolate waste to a great 
industrial centre, 153. 

‘Box-headed’ inscription of Kadambas at 
Talagunda (Mysore), 256. 

Brahmagiri, hill in Chitsudroog District 


(Mysore), 268, the place of discovery 
(1892) of Asoka’s edicts, engraved on 
a boulder, 268 ; Haneyakote fort, 268. 

Brahmagiri Range, forming southern 
boundary of Coorg, 326. 

Brahmans (Mysore), divided between four 
sects, 47, 48, the chief deities, woiship, 
matkSt and religious face-marks of 
(i) Smartas (founded by Sankara- 
charya"), 47, 230, (2) Madhvas (founded 
by Madhvachazya), 47, 48, 218, 233, 
253» (3) Srivaishnavas (founded by Ra- 
manujacharya), in their two branches, 
Vadagalai (‘northerners’) with Sanskrit 
texts, 48, Tengalai (* southerners ’) with 
Tamil texts, 48, (4) Bhagavatas, pro- 
bably a very old sect, 48 ; their re- 
lations with Holeyas, outcastes, 38; 
(Coorg), 295, 297. See also j 4 graMras, 

Brass and copper work (Mysore), secular 
and religious, 67 ; monopoly of Jains 
at Sravana Belgola, 212. 

Breweries, four in Civil and Military 
Station of Bangalore, 69. 

Bndges (Mysore), of Public Works de- 
partment, 87 ; Hmdu, at Sivasamndram 
and Seringapatam, 31, 112. See also 
Rivers. 

British Government, its early relations 
with Mysore, 23-27 ; present relations 
defined by the Instrument of Transfer 
(1881), 27; its postponement of the 
levy of subsidies due to it, 27; the 
‘assigned* tract in Bangalore, 136. 

Buddhism, remains of, 29. See also 
Asoka, and Religions, history of. 

BQdihal, village and fort in Chitaldroog 
District (Mysore), 26S, history from the 
Vijayanagar rule, 268, 269; late place 
of disturbance (1831) by Tankere 
poligar^ 369. 

Budikote, village in Kolar District (My- 
sore), 156, birthplace of Haidar and 
his father’s jagir^ 156 ; a Bana in- 
scription of ninth century, X56. 

Bukka, one of the two founders and 
second king of Vijayanagar, 15, 

Biituga, of the Gangas, married (tenth 
century) a R^htrakuta princess, 12, 
his services to his brother-in-law and 
reward in north-western Mysore, 12. 

C. 

Cairns and cromlechs. See Kistvaens. 

Caldwell, Bishop, on the true meaning 
and locality of * Carnatic,’ 119, 120. 

Canning, Lord, Governor-General, refused 
a sanad of adoption to the Raja of 
Mysore, 26, 27. 

Cardamoms (Mysore), their growth wild 
and under cultivation on the slopes of 
the Western Ghats, 6, 55, 81, 21 1, 225, 
303 ; conditions of grants of land for, 
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8 1 ; the declining cultivation of, in 
Coorg, 305. See also under Agricul- 
ture in Districts. 

Qoxn’oXxz^JCannada^ Karndta^ Karnataka- 
desa), the, 118-120; properly *the 
Kanarese country,’ 118, 119; the lax 
use of the term, 119, 120; its true 
boundaries, 119 ; the series of its rulers, 

1 19 ; Bishop Caldwell on the Dravidian 
derivation of the word ( « ‘ black 
country’) and its misapplication, 119, 
ISO, really the countiy above the 
Ghats (Mysore) 120, restricted by the 
English to the country below, 120; 
the Bombay Carnatic, 120. 

Carpets and rugs, of Bangalore famous 
for quality and design, 65, 66 ; best in 
India made in Central jail from Persian 
and Turkish designs, 65, 66; Sir 
George Birdwood on, 66; the decline 
of the industry, 66. 

Carving, of sandal- wood, Mysore famous 
for, 67 ; in boxes, desks, cabinets, 68, 
the Oriental taste, skill, and minuteness 
of work displayed, 68 ; other specimens 
of, 68 ; centre at Sorab, 243. 

Carts, solid wooden wheels superseded 
by spoked wheels in Mysore, 72. 

Castes, tribes, and race (Mysore), 37-45 ; 
(Coorg), 295, 296, 300-302. See also 
under each District. 

Cattle (Mysore), bulls, bullocks, buffaloes, 
and cows, their breeds, prices, and uses, 
57 , 58, State efforts to improve, 58 ; the 
Amrit Mahal breeding establishment, 
57} 58 ; diseases of, 59 ; climate of 
Coorg unfavourable to, 307. See also 
under Districts. 

Cauvery (or Kaveri ; X&pijpos of 
Ptolemy) river, 110-114, 475 miles 
long, drains 28,000 square miles, no, 
111 ; its extraordinary sanctity, the 
• Ganges of the South,’ and legenda:ty 
origin, in; its rise and legend in 
Coorg, no. III, 278, 279; its course 
through Mysore, 111-113; its stone 
bridge, gorge, falls, ancient anicuts, 
islands, and extensive channels for 
irrigation, 111,112; at Sivasamudram 
generates electricity for machinery and 
lighting, II 2; towns and tributaries, 
113 ; course through Madras, the 
‘ Grand,’ ‘ Upper,’ and * Lower ’ 
Anicuts, 1 14; its division into Cauvexy 
and Coleroon, 1 1 3, the rich delta of Tan- 
jore, 113 ; discharge into Bay of Bengal, 
no, 114; its islands of Seringapatam, 
199, and Sivasamudram, in, 112, 201. 

Cave-temples, 142, 156. 

Challakere, taluk of Chitaldroog District 
. (Mysore), 266, 267, generally . bleak 
and ban^, 266 ; 104 square miles of 
Aiuiit Mahal grazing grounds, 266. 


Chalukyas, dynasty of, from the fifth 
century, in north-west Mysore and the 
Deccan, n ; overcame the Mauryas, the 
Kadambas, the Kalachuris, ii ; their 
division (617) into Eastern and 
"Western branches, 1 1 ; their archaeology 
and architecture, 30, 207, 208. See also 
under History in Districts. 

Chalukyas, Eastern, dynasty in Mysore 
(c. 617) with capital at Vengi and 
subsequently at Rajahmundry, ii. See 
also under History in Districts. 

Chalukyas, Western, dynasty of, in 
Mysore, with capital at Vatapi and 
eventually at Ralyani, 11, 238; their 
great kings Pulikesin, the conqueror of 
Harshavardhana of Kanauj, ii, and 
Vikramaditya, the conqueror of the Pall- 
avas, 1 1 (733-747), their extensive con- 
quests from the Ganges to the south of 
Ceylon, ii ; their supremacy overthrown 
by the Rashtrakutas, ii, 12, its revival 
(973) for two centuries by Taila, 12, 
their celebrated king Vikramaditya VI 
(1076-1126), 13, their empire of 
Kuntala with capital at BalHgave 
(Belgami), 13, 118, 251, its temples, 
famous scholars, and five maths with 
food and medicine for all comers, 13; 
their dynasty supplanted (1155) by the 
Kalachuris, 13, their supremacy by 
the Hoysalas, 13 ; ChSlukyan archi- 
tecture, 30. See also under History in 
Districts. 

Chama Rajendra Wodeyar, the univer- 
sally respected Raja of Mysore (1881- 
94), 27, 28, his early training by 
European tutors, 27, the able and 
successful administration of his Dlwans, 
27, 28, the progress in new and old 
departments of State, 27, 28, the protec- 
tion against famine, 27. 

Chamrajnagar, rich and fertile taluk of 
Mysore District, 191, 192; irrigated 
from the Honnu-hole and tanks, 192 ; 
garden and coffee crops, 192 ; original 
elephant kheddas in the forests, 192. 

Chamrajnagar town, head-quarters of 
taluk and a mimicipality, 193; the 
Chamarajesvara temple built (1818) 
by the restored Raja, 27, 28, 193, 
204. 

Cliandra Gupta, first Maurya emperor, 9, 
the Jain tradition supported by inscrip- 
tions, &c, of his resignation of the 
throne and religious retirement with 
his teacher to the south, 9, 218, 219; 
the death of his teacher under his care, 
9, his own death at the same place 
twelve years later in Mysore, 9 ; the 
basil dedicated to him, a 18, 219; the 
Gangarldae his chief subjects accord- 
ing to Greek and Roman writers, 1 1 ; 
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capital at Bandalike, 250. See also 
Sravana Belgola. 

Chandravanna, the Puranic legend of, 
in Coorg, 278, 279. 

Changalvas (Jain), dynasty of Coorg, 
279, 280, 281, in Piriyapatna of My- 
sore, 199, 281, became Lingayats, 281, 
the desperate death of their last king, 
Vira Raja, 281 ; the Rajas of Coorg 
probably related to, 282 (».). 

Channagiri, Idlu^ of Shimoga District 
(Mysore), 248 ; the large Solnkere 
tank, 40 miles round, 248 ; good graz- 
ing and superior cattle, 248. 

Channapatiia, ifd/u^ of Bangalore Dis- 
trict (Mysore), 135, its well- watered 
mulberry and coco-nut gardens, 135. 

Channapatna town, head-quarters of 
idluk, a municipality and a railway 
station, 140 ; its ruinous fort of Jaga- 
deva Raya, 140, manufacture of toys, 
bangles, and steel wire for musical 
instruments, 140. 

Channarayan Betta, hill (4*762 feet) in 
Kolar District (Mysore), 156, its ruined 
fort and * reserved ’ forests, 1 56, cave- 
temple of Channa Raya, 156. 

Channarayapatna, /d/u^ of Hassan Dis- 
trict (Mysore), 215. 

Chik-Ballapux, mountainous Idlu^ of 
Rolar District (Mysore), 154. 

Chik-Ballapur town, head-quarters of 
/d/uj^ and a municipality, 156, 157; 
iron foundry and large silk industry, 
157; once tributary to Vijayanagar, 
t^en by Haidar, 157 ; great decrease 
in population due to plague, 156. 

Chikka Deva, Raja of Mysore, one of the 
most distingui^ed of his line, 20, 21, 
his large acquisition of territories and 
wealth, 21^ 22, his postal and detective 
system, 21, his vexatious taxation, 
leading to assassination of his Jain 
minister, 21, his massacre of the Jan- 
gama priests, 21, his politic relations 
with the Mughals, from whom he 
bought Bangalore, 21, 127, defeat (1696) 
of the Marathas before Seringapatam, 
21, confirmed (1700) in his conquests 
and throne by Aurangzeb, 2T , organized 
his kingdom on the Mughal system, 
21, his prosperity, power, and wealth 
at death (1704), 22. 

Chikka Virappa, Raja of Coorg (1736), 
282, owed allegiance to Haidar, 283. 

Chikmugalur, taluk of Kadtir District 
(Mysore), 2 28, its tract of extraordinary 
fertility, 229. 

Chikmugalur town, head-quarters of 
taluk and a municipality, 232 ; its recent 
great increase, 232; a centre for the 
supply of the coffee plantations, 232; its 
fort of Ganga or Hoysala kmgs, 23a. 


Chiloiayakanhalli, taluk of Tumkur Dis- 
trict (Mysore), 171, the large Boran- 
kanave tank, 171 ; sinking for gold at 
Bellara, 171. 

Chiknayakanhalli town, head-quarters 
of tdluk and a municipality, 173, 
with a weekly fair and cotton industry, 
seven endowed temples, 173 ; 
plundered and fort destroyed (1791) by 
Marathas on their way to join Corn- 
wallis before Seringapatam, 173. 

Chiknayakanhalli band of sclusts in 
Mysore, 4, 5. 

Chintamani, central tdluk of Kolar Dis- 
tnct (Mysore), 155, industry of blankets 
and cloths, 155. 

Chitaldroog (or Chitrakaldurga), District 
of Mysore, 256-272 ; contained in the 
valley of the Hagari, 256; its treeless 
black soil and scanty rainfall calling 
for irrigation, 257; geology, 257; 
history from Asoka through various 
dynasties to its subjugation (1799) ^7 
Haidar, 258, 259 ; its kistvaens, crom- 
lechs, and other antiquities, 259, the 
Cbalukyan temple at Harihar, 259; 
large plantations of coco-nut palms, 
260; mines and minerals, 262 ; manu- 
facture of blankets and piece-goods', 
262, 265 ; exposed to famine, 263. 

Chitaldroog tdluk, 264, the large Bhlma- 
samudra tank, 264. 

Chitaldroog town, head-quarters of Dis- 
trict and tdluk, and a municipality, 
269, 270 ; history from the Andhras to 
the fall of Vijayanagar, 269, the inde- 
pendence of its chiefs till subjugated by 
Haidar, 269; the extensive fortifications, 
arsenal, granaries, palace, and garden 
of Haidar and Tipu, 269 ; its principal 
temple of Uchchangiamma, 269 ; in 
the neighbourhood the Murgi math, 
the residence of chief ofLingayats, 

269 ; the modem Ankli math, its sub- 
terranean chambers, containing shrines, 
lingams, &c., 269, 270; the Jogi-matti 
hill (3,803 feet), a hot-season resort, 
270; once a military station, given up 
for its unhealthiness, 269. 

Chitaldroog Hills, in Mysore, 105, 

Cholas, dynasty of, in Mysore, 12, over- 
threw the Gangas, 13, 202 ; in Coorg, 
280. See also underlRistoiy in Districts. 

Christian missions (Mysore), Roman 
Catholic, 49, 50, Protestant, 50, 51 j 
their great work in education, especially 
female, go-^4 passim ; (Coorg), Roman 
Catholic, 30a, 303, Protestant, 303, 
304. See also I^otestant and Roman 
Catholics. 

Christians (Mysore), the numbers and 
habitats of, European, Eurasian, and 
native, 49 ; (Coorg), 302. 
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Civil condition (Mysore) : numbers of 
married, unmarried, and widowed, 
male and female, 35, among Christians, 
Animists, Musalmans, Jains, Hindus, 
35, ages of, in different sects and sexes, 
^ Coorg as in other Indian 
Provinces, 294. 

Climate of Mysore, 7, 8; the three 
seasons : (i) rainy, from June to 
November), (2) hot, from March to 
June, (3) cold, between the other two, 
7 ; the variations of temperature, 7, 8, 
with a statistical table, 9 ; the forma- 
tion (1893) of a Meteorological depart- 
ment, 8 ; of Coorg, 277, 278. also 
under Climate and Rainfall in Districts. 

Closepet, head-quarters of a sub-/d/«>& 
of Bangalore District (Mysore), 140, 
founded (1880) and named after Sir 
Barry Close, 25, 140. 

Coco-nut palms, general in irrigated 
land, 56, 174, 215. 

Coffee (in Mysore), largely grown in hilly 
virgin forest of west, 55; conditions of 
land tenure for cultivation of, 80, 81 ; 
decreasing area of growth, 58, due to 
low prices, 62, 289 ; value of exports 
and imports, 70 ; factories of, 68 ; 
artificial manures for growth of, 68; 
first introduced into In£a by a Musal- 
man saint, 105; one ofthe most impor- 
tant crops of the Malnad, 210, 211, 
225 ; the economical, moral, and in- 
dustrial changes due to introduction of 
coffee-planting, in Mysore, 216, 217, in 
Coorg, 289, 291, 292, 298; (Coorg), 
methods of cultivation, 306 ; abandon- 
ment of coffee estates, 305, 306 ; damage 
done by the borer and other diseases, 306. 

Coffee-borer (Coorg), the dreaded enemy 
of planters, 277, 289, 306, 307. 

Coins : prehistozic, finds of, 4, 29 ; purana 
atNagar, 253 ; lead, 258 ; Roman near 
Bang^ore, 127; Kandilraya pagodas 
and fanams, 20; Ikkeri pagodas and 
fanams, 252. 

Colleges (Mysore) affiliated to Madras 
University, for men, 91, 92 ; for ladies, 
93 ; hostels attached to, 92. 

Commerce. See Trade. 

Commission, the Mysore, appointed 
(1831) by Lord William Bentinck to 
administer (1831-81) Mysore State, 
26, 27. 

Commissioner, Chief, of Coorg, 312 ; Com- 
missioner and Assistants, 312, 313, 314. 

Coolies, large temporary immigration of, 
to coffee estates in Coorg, 289, 29a, 293. 

Coorg, a small British Province in 
Southern India, 273-332 ; summary 
view, 273-326, minor articles, 326- 
333 : on the summits and slopes of the 
Western Ghats, 273; area, shape, and 


boundaries, 273; origin of name, 273; 
in its own language Kodavu, its people 
Kodavas, 273 ; history of, 278-289, 

Cornwallis, Lord, Governor-General, per- 
sonal conduct of third Mysore War, 24, 
capture of Savandurga, 142, siege of 
Senngapatam, 24, rig^oroas terms of 
peace with Tipu, 24, 

Cotton (Mysore) : raw, area of produc- 
tion, 58 ; value of imports and exports 
of raw and manufactured, 70; native 
methods of weaving, 64, 65, the intro- 
duction of the fly shuttle, 65, and of 
weaving schools, 65 ; the general 
material of dress, 51. 

Couvade, alleged persistence of, among 
Koravas, 44, 45. 

Citoe (Mysore), statistics of criminal 
justice, 77, of cognizable crime, 89, 
criminal courts, 78, detection and pre- 
vention of, by police, 88 ; C^oorg), 
statistics of, 321. 

Crocodiles, abundant in the western 
rivers of Mysore, 7 ; in the Cauveiy, 
II 3 ; in Coorg, 277. 

Crops (Mysore), ‘wet* (irrigated) and 
‘ dry’ (dependent on rain), 54, 55 ; the 
principal crops, and their times of 
sowing and harvest, 55, 56 ; their rela- 
tive importance in respect of famine, 
73 ; (Coorg), principal cro|>s, 304-307. 
See also under Agpriculture in Districts. 

Cubbon, Colonel (dterwards Sir Mark), 
head (1834-61) of the Mysore Com- 
mission, 26 ; the success of his wise and 
patient administration, 26; appealed 
to, in the case ofthe Coorg Protestant 
mission, 303 ; Cubbon Bark in Banga- 
lore, 137, 

D. 

Dalhousie, Lord, Governor - General, 
visited (1855) Mysore, 26, recom- 
mended a more modern system of 
administration, 26. 

Darya Daulat, Tipii’s sunciiuer palace at 
Seringapatam (Mysore), 31, 181 , 200. 

Davangere, td/uk of Chitaldroog District 
(Mysore), 264, 265. 

Davangere town, head-quarters of fdluk 
and a municipality, 2 70 ; the most 
populous town in the District, with 
a valuable trade in cotton, oilseeds, 
&c., 270; cotton-ginning factory, 270. 

Dead, disposal of, by Lingayats, burnt, 
47 ; by Coorgs, buried or burnt, 299. 

Death-rates, since 1881, of Mysore, 33, 
manifestly understated, 33 ; of Coorg, 
293 ; infant mortality of Mysore, 34 ; 
during pla^e and famine, 34; from 
principal diseases, of Mysore, 33, of 
Coorg, 293 ; from pla^re, of Mysore^ 
34, of Coorg, 393; of jails, 90. 
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Deccan (or Dakkan), tke, 120-124; 
its widest sense all India south of the 
Narbada river or Vmdhya Hills, 120, 
121 ; broadly the triangular plateau 
contained within the lines of the Ghats 
(Eastern and Western), converging at 
the south, joined at the north by the 
base line of the Vindhyas, 12 1 ; geo> 
logy, 12 1, absence of marine fossils, 
1 21, the auriferous Dharwars of My- 
sore, 1 2 1, 122, the Deccan trap, its 
characteristic scenery, 122, regar (‘cot- 
ton soil’) and laterite, 122 ; its legends 
and history, 12 2-1 24, its ancient dy- 
nasties, 123, the five Muhammadan 
kingdoms, 123, Vijayanagar, 123, the 
Mughals, 123, the Marathas and the 
Peshwas of Poona, 123, the Muham- 
madan Nizamat of Hyderabad, 123; 
Mysore and Haidar All, 123, 124, 
European settlements on the coast, 
124, the struggles between the French 
and the English, 124, the final supre- 
macy of the English, 1 24. 

Deer and antelopes, in Mysore, 7; in 
Coorg, 277. 

Density of population (Mysore), statistics 
of State, 31, 32, of each District, 31, 
of Malnad and Maidan, 31 ; (Coorg), 
291. See also under People in Dis- 
tricts. 

Deva Raya, the name of more than one of 
the Sangama dynasty of Vijayanagar, 15. 

Devakanta, the Puranic legend of, in 
Coorg, 279. 

Devammaji, Rani of Coorg (1809-11), 
succeeded her ^ther, Vira Rajendra, 
286, induced to abdicate in his favour 
by her uncle, Linga Raja, 286, mur- 
dered (1833) 1^7 ker cousin Vira Raja, 
287 ; his long suit (1834-58) against 
tile East India Company for money in- 
vested in her name, 287, 288. 

Devanhalli, taluk of Bangalore District 
(Mysore), 134. 

Devanhalli town, head-quarters of taluk, 
140 ; its fort, Haidar nrst distinguished 
at its siege (1749) and capture, 141, 
birthplace (1753) of Tipu, 141, taken 
(1791) by Lord Cornwallis, 141. 

Devappa, Raja of Coorg, expelled, cap- 
tured, and put ta death by Haidar, 283 
and n, 

Devarayadurga, fortified hill (3,940 feet) 
and hot-season resort in Tumkur Dis- 
trict (Mysore), 173, well wooded and 
watered, 173; taken (1696) and forti- 
fied by Chikka Deva Raja, 173, temple 
of Durga Naxasimha built by Kanthi- 
rava Raja, 173. 

Dilawar Khan, Mughal governor (1724- 
56) ; of Sira, 175 ; its size and prosperity 
under his rule, 176. 


Disarming Act (1861), Coorgs (for their 
loyalty) exempted from, 288. 

Diseases : (Mysore), number of males, 
females, and children treated (1901) in 
State institutions, 33 ; general and 
local diseases, their common forms, 33 ; 
plague, 34 ; of plants, their study and 
prevention, 56 ,* of cattle, 59 ; (Coorg), 
293 - 

District Boards (Mysore), their constitu- 
tion, ex-officio and elected members, 
sphere and finance, 84, 85 ; (Coorg), 
3^9* 

Districts (Mysore), in charge of Deputy- 
Commissioners, 75 ; names, average 
area and population, and officers of, 

75. 76- 

Divorce, no statistics for, in Mysore, 36 ; 
among the Holeyas, 39 ; regulation of, 
among Coorgs, 299. 

Dod-Ballapur, tdlt^ of Bangalore Dis- 
trict (Mysore), 1 34. 

Dod-Ballapur town, head-quarters of 
t&luk and a municipality, 141, a 
modern town (<r. 1500) and place of 
ancient trade, 141, taken (1761) by 
Haidar, 141. 

Dodda Deva Raja of Mysore, repelled the 
forces of Bednur and Madura, 20, ac- 
quired Erode and Dharapuram, 20, 
patronized the Brahmans, 20. 

Dodda Krishna Raja (17 13-31) of My- 
sore, decline of power and of ascendancy 
of throne under, 22 ; the supremacy of 
ministers, 2 2 ; the exactions of the neigh- 
bouring powers, 22. 

Dorasamudra (Halebid), capital of Hoy- 
salas, 13, 217, sacked (1310) by Malik 
Kafur, 15, demolished (1326) by Mu- 
hammad III (Tughlak), 15, 2x7. 

Dravidian : architecture, 30, 31 ; languages 
and races, 36, 295, 296, relation of 
Kodagas to Dravidians, 296. 

Dress (Mysore), picturesque, of nomad 
tribes, 44 ; of men and women, of 
Hindus and Muhammadans, rich and 
poor, 51-53, mostly of cotton, 51 ; the 
red or saffron-dyed garments of reli- 
gious, 53 ; (Coorg), of men and women, 
296, the fashion of knotting women’s 
cloths round at the back, 296, its le- 
gendary origin, 279 ; of Bodava women, 
a few leaves, dianged four times a day, 
328. 

Droogs (Sanskrit, durga, * hill-fort ’), 
isolated peaks of rock, 4,000 or 5,000 
feet high), in Mysore, i, 

Dubois, the Abb4 (b. 1765, d. in France, 
1848), laboured in Mysore, in native 
dress and habit, for twenty-two years, 
50, respected and treated as a Brah- 
man, 50 ; his great work on Tke People 
of India, bought in manuscript by 
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Britisli Government, 50; founder of 
church in Mysore, 50, 182, and of 
community at Sathalli, 218; said to 
have introduced vaccination, 50; pen- 
sioned by East India Company, 50. 

E. 

Education (Mysore), 90-97 ; University, 
91, 92; of boys, secondary and piimary, 
92f 93 ; female, 93, 94 ; special schools, 
94, 95 ; European, Eurasian, and Mu- 
hammadan, 95 ; of aboriginal and de- 
pressed castes, 95, 96, statistics of, 
numerical and financial, 96 ; percentage 
of population, school-goers, 96, lite- 
rates, 96; school and college fees, 96, 
97; (Coorg), 321-344, history of, 321, 
322 ; primary and secondary schools, 
statistics of, 323, 324, finance of, 324. 
See also Schools. 

Education, history of (Mysore), under na- 
tive rulers, 90, modem, 90, 91, crippled 
by famine of 1876-8, 91 ; department 
founded in 1857, 90, under an Inspector- 
General and staff, 91; (Coorg), 321, 
322- 

Electric power to Bangalore and Kolar 
Gold Fields (from Cauvery Falls), 87, 
112, 159, t6o; lighting at cities of 
Bangalore and Mysore, 87, 112. 
Elephant-tree, bags made from bark of, 
2x2. 

Elephants (Mysore), their range, 7, 104, 
their capture and training, 7, 192, used 
in dragging timber, 63 ; (Coorg), 277, 
English, teaching of, in secondary schools 
(Mysore), 9,, 94; (Coorg), 323. 
^pigraphia Camatua, a collection of 
several thousands of inscriptions in 
Mysore, by Mr. L. Rice, 9 («.), a8. 
Eurasians (Mysore), number 5,721, 49; 
(Whitefield) settlement of, 143 ; at the 
Gold Fields, 64; education of, 95, 
(Coorg), 324. 

Europeans (Mysore), number 4,735, 49; 
at the Gold Fields, 64 ; education of, 
96 j 324; grow acclimatized to malaria 
more than natives, 206. 

Excise, revenue from and regulations of 
(Mysore), 78, 83, 84; on toddy, 83, 
on arrack, 83, 84, on foreign liquors, 84, 
on ganja, 84, on opium, 84 ; (Coorg), 
318. 

Exports (Mysore), a table of items and 
values, 70, double those of imports, 69, 
the principal items, 69, 70; fluctuations 
of, 69 ; (Coorg), principal items, 310, 
table of values, 311. See also under 
Trade in Districts. 

Eye, diseases of, pievalent, 33 ; infirmary 
for, 98. 

Eye- or mango-fly, a pest, and spreads 
ophthalmia, 7. 


F. 

Factories (Mysore) of coffee, manure, 
cotton, sugar, bricks, and tiles, 68 ; 
distillery in Coorg, 310. See also 
under Trade in Districts. 

Falls, Abbe in Baba Budan range, 105 ; 
of Cauvery in Mysore, iii, at Sivasa- 
mudram, Ii2, Gersoppa, 117, 118 ; of 
Barapole river (Coorg), 327. 

Famine (Mysore), 73-75, its main cause 
failure of rain anywhere, 73, tracts 
liable to, 73, relative importance of 
crops, 73 ; early, due to Maratha de- 
vastations and Mysore wars, 73 ; causes, 
course, and mortality of dreadful famine 
of 1877, 74, 75 ; protective and relief 
measures, 75 ; in Coorg, unknown, 
289. See also under Famine in Dis- 
tricts. 

Fauna, general view of (Mysore), 7 ; 
(Coorg), 277 ; great variety of large 
and small, 7 ; elephants, their range 
and the I^edda department for cap- 
turing and training, 7, 192, 277 ; tigers, 
leopards, and bears numerous, 7, 277; 
antelope and deer, 7, 277 ; birds and 
numerous game-birds, 7, 277 ; reptiles, 
lizards, and crocodiles, 7, 277 ; fish, 7, 
277; leeches, bees, the eye-fly, mos- 
quitoes, ants, imitative mantis, nume- 
rous and most troublesome, 7, 277 ; 
of the Western Ghats, 103; of the 
Malnad, 235, 236, 237, 245, 247. See 
also wider Fauna in Districts. 

Female education (Mysore), 93, 94 ; 
(Coorg), 323. See also Education, 
Normal Colleges, Schools. 

Fergnsson, Mr. J., on the colossal nude 
image at Sravana Belgola, 30, 207, 208, 
219, on the temples at Halebid and 
Belur, 30, 67, 208, 217, on the temple 
at Somnathpnr, 18 1. 

Festivals (Mysore) Hindu and Muham- 
madan, 54; (Coorg), 299, 300. 

Finance (M;^ore), of State, statistics and 
details of principal sources of ordinary 
revenue, 78-84, statistics of principal 
heads of expenditure, 79 ; audit by the 
Government of India, 78 ; tables of 
income and expenditure, of District 
boards, 85, of municipalities, 86. See 
also under Revenue and Local Boards 
in Districts, and under municipal towns. 
Finance (Coorg), Imperial, 314-319, 
tables of principal heads of ordinal y 
revenue and expenditure, 314, 315, 
land revenue, tenures, 315-31 7, assess- 
ment, 317, 318, miscellaneous revenue, 

318, 319- 

Fish (Mysore), mahseer and others, 7; 
the lady or plantain fish and others in 
Coorg, 277 ; sacred of Cauvery, 113, 
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Food (Mysore^, 51, ragi the staple food 
of the lower dasses, 51, rice of the 
higher, 51 ; (Coorg), rice, 304. 

Food-grains (Mysore), staples, 55 ; 
areas of growth, 58 ; prices of, 61 ; 
values of imports and exports of, 70 ; 
relative importance of, in respect of 
famine, 73; no longer stored, 73; 
(Coorg), prices of, 308. See also under 
Agriculture in Districts. 

Forests (Mysore), 62-64; 

served ' and unreserved, 6a ; the mag- 
nificent trees of the evergreen forests of 
the Western Ghats, 62, 103, trees of 
the deciduous forests of the eastern and 
greater part of the State, 63, of the 
mixed belt between with its areca-nut, 
cardamoms, and coifee, 62, 63 ; re- 
served trees and minor produce, 63 ; 
local provision for fuel and grazing, 
and sale of timber, 63, organization of 
staff and protection from fire under 
Conservator, 63; finance of, 64; de- 
structive demand for leaf-manure, 246, 
248 ; (Coorg), area of forests, adminis- 
tration, principal trees, and revenue, 
308, 309; sacred and unvisited, 328, 
329. See also under Forests in Dis- 
tricts. 

Fiaser, Colonel, Political Agent at time 
(1834) of annexation of Coorg, 287 ; 
endowed a school and offered to found 
a mission at Fraserpet, 303, 321. 

Fraserpet, municipality in Coorg, little 
more than a village, 320; Anglo-ver- 
nacular school at, 322. 

French, the, in Mysore, Daily's treaty 
with and assistance to Haidar, 23, 
supported Haidar in his wars against 
the British, 24, their alliance courted 
by Tipu, 25, overtures made to him 
by Napoleon, 25. 

Fruit and vegetables (Mysore), much 
cultivated near Bangalore, 56, European 
and native, 56 ; State horticultural 
gardens at Bangalore and Nandidroog, 
56 ; garden rents, 60 ; plantains and 
oranges of Coorg, 307. See also under 
Agriculture in Districts. 

G. 

Game. See Fauna. 

Ganga Raja, chief of Ummattur, rebel 
against Krishna Raya, 16, his strong- 
hold on the island of Sivasamudram 
captured, 19, 180, 201, 204. 

Gangadikara, a large tribe of Wokkaligas, 
37, representative of the ancient Ganga- 
vadi of the Ganga empire, 10, 37. 

Gangas (cf. Ganges, Gangaridae of Greek 
and Roman writers), dynasties of, rulers 
of Solar race in Mysore and Orissa 
(Kalinga) and the South from the 


second to the ninth century, 10, ii, the 
founders, with the aid of a Jain priest, 
of the kingdom of Gangavadi, ii, its 
boundaries, 12, their capitals at Kolar, 
157, and Talakad, 202, M^yapura, 
10, II, 142; their subjection of the 
Pallavas, and adoption from them by 
their kings of the title Permmanadi, 
II j overcome by and their territory 
for a time ruled by viceroys of the 
Rashtrakutas, 1 2, their subsequent alli- 
ance with the Rashtrakutas in marriage 
and war against the Cholas, 12; the 
later Gangas, 12, their subversion 
(1004) by the Cholas, 12, 13 ; the rise 
to supremacy of the Hoysalas, 13-15, 
in Coorg, 279; archaeology of,in Has- 
san, 207, 208, 219. See also under 
History in Districts. 

Gangava^, territory of Ganga kings in 
Mysore, ii, 37, 124. 

Ganja^ excise of, in Mysore, 84 ; in 
Coorg, 318. 

Gaudas, in Mysore, headmen of Wok- 
kaligas, 37 ; farmers, most important 
Tulu class in Coorg, 303 ; their rising 
in 1837 against cash payments, 288. 

Geology (Mysore), general view of, 4-6 ; 
Archaean rock systems, and traversing 
schists, 4, with (a) more recent dikes, 
(^) deposit or capping of laterite, (e) 
alluvi^ and subaerial deposits, 4; the 
three bands of schists, 41, the Shimoga 
band, 5, the Chiknay^anhalli band, 5, 
the small but important Kolar band, 
containing gold, 5, 6, 145; granites 
and gneisses, 6 ; of the Western Ghats, 
101,102, 103; of the Deccan, lai, 
122; (Coorg), 276, purple norite, and 
Coorg rock for building, 276. See also 
under Geology in Districts. 

Gersoppa Falls, of the Sharavatl river, on 
the Bombay-Mysore frontier, 117, n8, 
the finest in India, 117. 

Ghats, Western, 1 00-104; the watershed 
of the Peninsula, stretching for 1,000 
miles through Bombay to Cape Co- 
morin, 100, 1 01, their cross-ranges and 
spurs, 100 ; their numerous forts, passes, 
and caves, loi, in Mysore, 2, 3, 102; 
in the Madras Presidency, 1 02-1 04; 
the Palghat Gap, 102; their sceneiy, 
103 ; geology, loi, loa, 103 ; botany, 
loi, 102, 103; fauna, 103; primitive 
tribes, 103 ; roads, 103, 104; in Coorg, 
100, 274. 

Gold, the only mineral from minesi, 64 ; 
the capital, number, wages, and nation- 
ality of employes, 64, 159; methods 
of extraction, 64 ; the five companies 
in the Kolar Gold Fields that pay 
dividends, 64, 159; quantity and value 
produced, 65, 159; value of imports 
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and exports of gold, 70, recent increase 
of exports by 100 per cent., 69 ; special 
tenures and conditions of mining leases, 
60, 82. See also Kolar Gold-mines. 
Gollas, a caste in Mysore, cowherds 
and dairymen, 42 ; their division into 
‘forest* and *town' sections, neither 
eating together nor intermarrying, 42 ; 
once employed in the transport of 
money, 42, Golla still the name of an 
official in the Treasury, 42 ; their cus- 
toms and habits, 42. See also under 
Castes in Districts. 

Gomata, famous nude colossal statue of, 
at Sravana Belgola (Mysore), 30, 67, 
207, 208, 218, 219. 

Gopalswami Betta, hill (4,770 feet) in 
Mysore District, 194; early fortified 
and held later by Kote chiefs, also | 
rulers of the Nilgiris, 194; temple of | 
Vishnu inside the fort, 194. 

Goribidnur, taluk of Kol» District 
(Mysore), 154. 

Govardhangiri, fortified hill (1,720 feet) 
on the crest of the Ghats in Shimoga 
District (Mysore), 251 ; fort of the 
eighth century deserted and over- 
grown, 252; a Jain temple and a 
metal pillar with inscription of foun- 
, ders, 252. 

Grama, village and Union of Hassan Dis- 
trict (Mysore), 217; Roman Catholic 
chapel protected by Muhammadan 
officer from Tipu, 209. 

Granites and gneisses in Mysore, 4, 6, more 
probably of igneous origin than meta- 
morphosed s^imentary rocks, 6. See 
also under Geology and Minerals in 
Districts. 

Gubbi, central taluk of Tumkur District 
(Mysore), 170. 

Gubbi town, head-quarters of tdluk^ 
a municipality and railway station, 
173; said to be founded by chief of 
Nonaba Wokkaligas, 173; an im- 
portant trade centre for areca-nut and 
koj^a (dried coco-nut), cotton cloths, 
blankets, grain, &c., 173. 

Gtidigar, a class of carvers in sandal- 
wood, 67, the diaiacteristics of their 
work, 68. 

Gumbaz, mausoleum of Haidar and Tips 
at Ganjam, 31, iSi, 200. 
Gummanayakanpalya, village in Kolar 
Disteict (Mysore), 157, a small round 
fortified rock, the stronghold of free- 
booters till 1412, 137, since tributary 
to Vijayanagar, and taken by Haidar, 
^ T57- 

Gim<^lpet, taluk of Mysore District, 192, 
irrigEded from the Gundal, 19a, few 
*wet’ crops, but superior rice and 
betd.-leaf, 192. 


H. 

Hagari (or Vedavati), river of Mysore, 
107, formed by the Veda and Avati, 
107, flows into the Tungabhadra after 
a course of 280 miles, 107 ; feeds two 
large tanks, 107, the Mari Kanave 
gorge, 267. 

Haidar Ali, distinguished himself (1749) 
as volunteer at siege of Devanhalli, 22, 
given a command and gained success 
and booty, 22, was granted Dindigul 
and Bangalore as jdglr, 22, forced 
(1759) the Marathas to withdraw from 
pledged taluks^ 22, 23, received and 
ennobled at darbdr^ 23, pacified and 
paid the troops, 23, his powers en- 
larged, 23, made a treaty (1760) with 
Lally against the English, 23; the 
treachery of his accomplice, Khande 
Rao, finally defeated by deceit and 
stratagem, 23 ; real, bnt not nominal, 
lord of Mysore, 23 ; subdued all the 
petty states near, 2 3 ; sacked (i 763) Bed- 
nur (Nagar), 23, 253, issued coins in his 
own name and founded a naval power, 
23 ; defeated by and bought off the 
Marathas and conciliated the Nizam, 
23, 24; his alliance with the French 
against the British and the Nizam, 24, 
the first (1769) and second Mysore 
Wars (1780), 24 ; his death in camp at 
Arcot (1782), 24; his forcible inter- 
ference with Coorg, 2 83. See also under 
History in Distncts. 

Hakka, one of the two founders and first 
king of Vijayanagar, 15, took the name 
of Harihara, 15, succeeded by his 
brother Bukka, 15. 

Halebid (‘ old capital ’), village in Hassan 
District (Mysore), 217; the site of 
Dorasamlidra, the Hoyssda capital, 15, 
2x7 ; its splendour, riches, and master- 
pieces of Hindu architecture, 217; the 
great temple of Hoysalesvara, 217; 
its sack (1310) and total destruction 
(133^ by the Musalmans, 15, 217. 

Halepaiks, of the Nagar Malnad, tribe 
of Wokkaligas, probably aborigines, 
38, their occupations and names of 
‘bowmen,* ‘God’s children,’ 38. 

Harihar, town, railway station, and muni- 
cipality in Chitaldroog District (My- 
sore), 270, 271 ; tradition of the death- 
less giant, finally destroyed by the 
union into one, Harihara, of Vishnu and 
Siva, 270, whence the name of the 
first Vijayanagar king, 2 71 ; the temple 
of Hariharesvara built (1223) under 
the Hoysalas, 271 ; its favoured agra-^ 
kdra, 270 ; a cantonment till 1865 of 
a native regiment, 271 ; railway and 
road bridges over the Tungabhadra, 271. 
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Harris, General, his victory (1799) over 
Tipu near MaJavalli, 25, 195. 

Harshavardhana, king of Kananj, the 
most powerful monarch in Northern 
India, defeated by the Chalnkya king, 
Pulikesin, ii. 

Hassan District (Mysore), 204-219; 
most in the basin of the Hemavati, 
204 ; scenery and climate of its Malnad 
and Maidan, 205, 206, 216; the accli- 
matization of Europeans to its malaria, 
fatal to natives, 206 ; the early migra- 
tion to and settlement of Jains, 206; 
history up to and after Vijayanagar, 
207 ; the great interest and importance 
of its Ganga and Chalukyan archaeo- 
logy, 207, 208 ; agriculture and culti- 
vation of cardamoms, rice, and coffee, 
209, 21Z ; arts and trade, 211, 212. 

Hassan taluk, 214. 

Hassan town and fort, head-quarters of 
District and taluk, and a municipality, 
217, 218; founded (eleventh century) 
by the Cholas, 217. 

Heggadadevankote, forest and mountain 
Wuk of Mysore District, 192, 193, 
traversed by the Kabbani, 193, princi- 
pal irrigation from the Lakshman- 
tTrtha, 193 ; few ‘ wet* crops, owing to 
unhealthiness of irrigated tracts, 193 ; 
the ancient Punnata of Ptolemy, 193. 

Heggades, an inferior tribe of cultivators 
in Coorg, from Malabar, 301. 

Hemavati (or Yenne-hole), river in My- 
sore and Coorg, tributary of Cauvery, 
1 14, 1 15, utilized for irrigation, 115. 

Hill or summer resorts, Nandidroog, 161, 
Devarayadurga, 173, Kudremukh, 233, 
Jogi-matti, 270. 

Hill system (Mysore), 2, 4, 100-106; 
(Coorg), 274, 275, 326-332. See also 
under Physical Aspects in Districts. 

Hindu temples in Mysore, 30, at Halebid, 
217, Belur, 208, Somnathpur, 180, 202, 
Hanhar, 259, 271, Aghoresvara at Ik- 
keri, 252, Kalasa, 233, Melukote, 196, 
Nanjangud, 198, 199, Chamrajnagar, 
27, 28, 193, 204 ; Tarikere, 223 ; 
Belgami, 240, 251. 

Hindus, 72 castes or classes of in Mysore, 
37 ; Wokkaligas, Lingayats, and Hole- 
yas form 46 per cent, of whole popu- 
lation, 37 ; a description of the principal 
castes and tribes, 37-45. See cUso under 
People in Districts. 

Hirekal Gudda, group of hills in Mysore, 
105, 106, with temple and fort, 106. 

Hiremugalur, village in Kadur District 
(Mysore), 232 ; the scene of the ‘ ser- 
pent sacrifice ’ by the emperor Janam- 
ejaya, 232, the sacrificial post and the 
cure for snake-bite, 233 ; temple to 
Parasu, the axe of Parasu Rama, 233. 


Hiriyur, taluk of Chitaldroog District 
(Mysore), 267, generally stony and 
barren, 267; the Man Kanave gorge 
of the Vedavati, 267. 

History of Mysore, 8-28; begins with 
Alexander’s invasion (327 B.c.), 8, 9; 
early, based on thousands of inscrip- 
tions, 9 ; part of the Maurya empire, 
9 ; Oiandra Gupta, the drama of his 
last years, 9 ; Asoka, 9, 10, 237; Andhras 
fromthesecondcentury B.c.to the second 
century A. D., 10; Kadambas, Pallavas, 
Mahavalis, Nolambas, 10; early Gan- 
g^, 10, II ; early Chalukyas, ii; 
Rashtrakutas or Rattas, ii, 12 ; later 
Gangas, 12; Cholas, 12, 13; later 
Chalukyas, 13; Kalachuris, 13; Poy- 
salas or Hoysalas, 13, 14; Seunas, 
and first Muhammadan invasion (1310), 
14, 15 ; Vijayanagar, the last great 
Hindu empire 239, 

sack and desolation of its capital by the 
combined Muhammadans, 16, its sur- 
vival in kings elsewhere, 17, in poligars 
or vassal chiefs, 1 7 ; the power and 
conquests of Bijapur, 17, 18 ; the jdgtr 
granted {e. 1644) to ShahjI, the father 
of SivajT, 18 ; Aurangzeb’s campaign 
(1684-1700) against the Mamthas and 
Bijapur and Golconda, 18, 19; the 
Mysore Rajas, their history from 1399 
to Aurangzeb's invasion, 19-21, their 
politic relations (1687-1700) with the 
Mughals, 21, 22, their extensive do- 
minions and prosperity, 21, 22, their 
decline, 22; the rise and usuipation 
and conquests of Haidar All, 22, 23, 
his relations with the Nizam, Marathas, 
French, and British, 23, 24; his son 
and successor, Tipu Sult^, 24, 25, his 
fanatical rule and aggressive policy, 24, 
his defeat by the combined forces of 
the British, Marathas, and the Nizam, 
24, the hard terms of peace, 24; his 
temporary submission and efforts to 
form a coalition for the expulsion of 
the British, 24, 25 ; the last Mysore 
War and the storm (1799) of Sennga- 
patam, 25, 200; the division of most 
of the territory between the allies, 25 ; 
the restoration of a child of the old 
dynasty to the rest, 25 ; the pacification 
and progress of the country under 
Briti^ administration, 25, checked by 
the accession and misrule (1811-31) 
of the Raja, 25, 26 ; his deposition from 
active rule (1S31) by Lord William 
Bentinck after the report of the Mysore 
Committee, 26, his peaceable retirement, 
26 ; the progressive and successful ad- 
ministration of the Commission under 
Sir Mark Cubbon (1834-61), 26; 
loyalty of the Raja during the Mutiny, 
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26, his death (1868) and final succes- 
sion by an adopted heir, a6, 27 ; Mysore 
brought (1862) under the Regulation 
system, 27 ; the Instrument of Transfer 
(1881) of the government to the Maha- 
raja on the attainment of his majority, 
27 ; the prosperity of the State under i 
Chama Kajendra Wodeyar and the 
Diwans (1881-1894), 27, 28; the 
death (1894) of the Maharaja, and the 
regency of the Maharanl (1894-1902), 
28: institution (1902) of Krishna 
Raja Wodeyar II as Maharaja by the 
Viceroy, 28. See also under Deccan, 
and the several Districts. 

History of Coorg, 278-289 ; in the 
Puranas, the legendary origin of the 
Cauvery, and of the Coorgs, 2^8, 279; 
the Gangas, 279; Changalvas, 279, 
280, Cholas, 280, Kongalvas, 280; 
Hoysalas, 280, 281 ; Vijayanagar, 281 ; 
the Rajas of Coorg, their descent from 
the family of Bednur and probable 
kinship to the Changalvas, 282, the 
dynasty founded by a Lingayat priest 
continued till 1834, 282, their history 
in Kanarese to 1807, 282 ; an account 
of them till the voluntary annexation 
of Coorg in 1834, 282-287 j sub- 
sequent history of Coorg under the 
British, 288, 289, the pretender Virappa, 
288; the so-called Coorg rebellion 
(1837) against cash payments, 288; 
its prosperity, 288, 289, the changes 
produced by the cultivation of coffee 
since 1854, 289 et passim^ present de- 
pression, 289. 

History of the Deccan, 122-124. 

Hobli school system, in Mysore, for 
education of masses, boys and girls 
together, 91, 93. 

Holalkere, taluk of Chitaldroog District 
(Mysore), 268. 

Holavanhalli, village in Tumkur District 
(Mysore), a Union, 174; an estate and 
fort tributary to Vijayanagar, and 
finally subdued by Haidar, 174. 

Hole-Narsipur, generally sterile taluk of 
Hassan District (Mysore), 2x5, 216. 

Hole-Narsipur town, head-quarters of 
taluk, and a municipality, 218 ; con- 
tains math of guru of Madhva Briffi- 
mans, 218. 

Holeyas (Tamil, Paraiya), in Mysore 
(596,000), outcastes, indigenous, pro- 
bably aboriginal, 38 ; occupy the Hola- 
geri, outside the village hedge, 38; 
their tribes, eating together but not 
freely intermarrjdng, 38 ; methods of 
. avoiding the contamination of Brah- 
mans, 38 ; their privilege once a year 
at the great temple of Melukote, .38, 
39* ^9^1 thdr customs of marriage, 


remarriage, and divorce, 39, of eating 
all kinds of flesh and fish and some 
carrion, and of drinking spirits, 39 ; 
generally the servants of the ryots, 39 ; 
in the Maidan recognized as kulavddis 
and of importance, 39 ; in the Malnad, 
once but no longer serfs of the family 
or the soil, 39 ; their present rise in 
wealth and respectabihty, in town and 
country, 39 ; the rigour of their social 
ostracism somewhat relaxed, 39 ; 
schools for, 95, 96 ; in Coorg, 301. 
See also wider People in Districts. 

Honnali, taluk of Shimoga District (My- 
sore), traversed by the Tungabhadra, 
247 ; disused gold-mines, 247 ; Kuruva 
island with celebrated Ramesvara 
tlrtha and temple, 247, 248. 

Honnavalli, town in Tumkur District 
(Mysore), a Union, 174; named after 
its tutelary goddess, Honnu Amma, 
the director of its founder, 1 74 ; Ganga- 
pani, a rare coco-nut, grown in its 
plantations, 174. 

Honnu-hole (or Suvamavati, ' golden 
stream *)» river of Mysore, 115, 116, 
tributary of Cauvery, 115 ; the fertility 
of its banks, 116 ; dams, channels, and 
banks, 116. 

Horses, stud farm for cavalry remounts 
at Kunigal (Mysore), 59, 170. 

Hosdurga, taluk (since 1902) of Chital- 
droog District (Mysore), 267, 268. 

Hoskote, taluk of Bangalore District, 
134 - 

Hospitals and Dispensaries (Mysore), 97- 
99; (Coorg), 325; for women and 
cl^ldien in Mysore, 98. See also 
under Medical in Districts. 

Hostels (Mysore), attached to first-grade 
colleges, 92 ; boarding-houses attached 
to Coorg schools, 322, 324, their suc- 
cess and failure, 322, 324. 

Houses (Mysore), increasing number per 
square mile, 32, decreasing number of 
occupsnts per house, 32 ; low mud 
thatched houses of the poor, 53, 54; 
(Coor^, 291, increasing number of 
occupants per house, 291, 297, the 
position, style, and approaches of old 
Coorg bouses, 297, die Coorg house 
die domicile of all the male relatives 
with their vdves and children, 297. 

Hoysalas or Ppysalas, djmasty in Mysore, 
13-15 ; snceeeded to the power of the 
Gangas (1004)1 ^3 » origin of the 
name, 13, 231, claim to be Yadavas of 
the Lunar race, 13; their capital at 
Dorasamudra (Halebld), 13, 217; at 
first recognized ovcrlordship of Cha- 
lukyans, 13 ; the extent of their king- 
dom in the eleventh century, 13; the 
extensive conquests of Bitti Deva (i 104- 
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41), and his expulsion of the Cholas, 
14, ofVlra Ballala (1173), 141, 281, 
of Narasimha II, 14; the partition 
(1254) of the territory between the 
two sons of Someswara, 14, and sub- 
sequent (1291) reunion under Ballala III, 
15 ; the Musalman invasion (1310) 
under Kafur, 15, defeat and capture of 
the king and sack of Dorasamudra, 1 5, 
subsequent (1326) demolition of the 
capital, 15, ultimate death (1342) of 
the king in battle and end of the 
Hoysala power, 15 ; the founders of 
Vijayanagar, akin and probably sub- 
ordinates to, 15; their buildings, 30 ; 
in Coorg, 280, 281. See also under 
History in Districts. 

Huliyar, town and municipality in Tum- 
kur Distiict (Mysore), 174; Chalukya 
inscriptions and other remains, 174; 
part of the Mughal province of Sira, 
subdued by Haidar, 174. 

Humcha, village in Shimoga District 
(Mysore), 252; once the capital of 
a Jain principality, 252 ; the history 
and legend of its foxmder, and his 
descendants, 252 ; extensive ruins and 
remains of large Jain temples, 252 ; 
the impoverished math still a chief 
centre of Jainism in Mysore, 252. 

HunsQr, tdluk of Mysore District, 187. 

Hunstir town, head-quarters of taluk and 
a municipality, 194 ; the Amrit Mahal 
cattle-breeding establishment, 194 ; 
coffee-pulping works and saw-mills, 
under European management, 194. 

I. 

Iggutappadevarbetta, a lofty mountain of 
Coorg, 329, 

Tkkeri (‘the two streets’), village in 
Shimoga District (Mysore), 252, once 
the Keladi capital, 252, 253; Ikkeri 
pagodas and fanams, 252; ruins of 
extensive walls and buildings, 252 ; 
Aghoresvara temple still standing, with 
effigies of kings doing obeisance, 252. 
See also Bednur, Changalvas, Keladi. 

Imperial Service Lancers (Mysore), 88. 

Imports (Mysore), table of items and 
values, 70, imports half of exports, 69, 
principal items, 69; great increase in 
tobacco, 69 ; items and values of 
(Coorg), 310, 31 1. See also under 
Trade in Districts. 

Income tax, revenue from and incidence 
of, in Cooig, 319. 

Industrial (includmg weaving) schools, 

94 - 

Infant mortality (Mysore), during plague 
and famine, table of, 34. 

Infanticide, unknown in Mysore, 36, 

Inlay (Mysore), of ebony, &c., with 


ivory, a Muhammadan art, 68, of the 
Gumbaz at Seringapatam, 67, 182 ; 
lately revived at Mysore, 68. 

Inscriptions, of Mysore and Coorg, their 
number and historical importance, 29, 
290; translated and published by 
Mr. Rice, 9 («.), 290 et passim ; ‘ box- 
headed,’ 256. 

Insects (Mysore), a great variety of, 7, 
many troublesome and some causes of 
disease, 7 ; (Coorg), 277. 

Instrument of Transfer (1881), or ren- 
dition of Mysore to the government of 
its native rulers, 27, a schedule of Acts 
in force appended to, 76. 

Insurance, Life (Mysore), (1892), the 
sound condition of the fund, 73, obli- 
gatory on officials, 73. 

Intoxicants, their use and abuse (Mysore), 
^39 ^4 i ^^so Excise. 

Iron (Mysore), in ore and sand, widely 
diffused, 66, 155, 167, 248; smelting 
and found^ works, native and Euro- 
pean, 66, 67 ; yield to foreign compe- 
tition, 67 ; value of imports and exports 
of iron, 70, 

Irrigation (Mysore), its great antiquity, 
59 ; for ‘ wet ’ crops, 54, 55 ; from 
canals, wells, tanks, &c., area irrigated, 
58 ; methods of regulating supply from 
channels and tai2:s, and estimating 
value, 59, charge included in fixed 
assessment, 59, their finance, 59 ; water- 
lifts from wells, by lever or roped 
bullock, 59, 60 ; recent works, 60, 87 ; 
generally imnecessary in Coorg, 275, 
304, and hitherto unsuccessful, 307, 
308. See also the several Rivers and 
under Irrigation in Districts. 

Iruligas (and Sholagas), wild tribes in 
Mysore, 45 ; nomads and trackers, 45 ; 
their habits and customs, 45. 

j. 

Jagalur, taluJe of Chitaldroog District 
(Mysore), 265, crossed by the Chik- 
nayakanhalli auriferous band, 265. 

Jails (Mysore), statistics of number, popu- 
lation, mortality, expenditure, profits, 
&c., 90; chief industries of, 89, 90; 
(Coorg), 321, See also under Police 
and Jails in Districts. 

Jain temples and bastlSt 30, remains at 
Nonamangala, with inscribed plates, 
147; at Sravana Belgola, 218, 219; 
colossal statue of Gomata, 218, 219, at 
Angadi, 231, at Govardhangiri, 252. 

Jains, Chandra Gupta’s Jain teacher, Bha- 
drabahu, 9, emigration and settlement 
in Hassan, 206, 207 ; the Jain priest, 
Simhanandi, of the Gangas, 10 ; legend 
of Sala ij^oy Salel) and the Jain priest, 
13, 231 ; conversion by Ramanuja of 
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Bitti Deva, Hoysala king, from Jainism 
to Vishnavism, 14, 118, 196, 199; 
superseded by Lingayats, 27, 46, 47 ; 
Hamcha, of old and still a great centre 
of, 239, 2 52 ; grants by Jain queens, 2 33 ; 
Chang^lvasin Coorg, 279, 280, 281. 

Jama^ tenure of land in Coorg, 315, 316. 

Jatinga Ramesvara, hill (3,469 feet) with 
ancient (a d. 962) temple in Chital- 
droog District (Mysore), 271 ; place of 
discovery of edicts of Asoka, 271. 

Jesuits, the, in Mysore, 49, 50, 182, 209. 

Jewellery (Mysore), characteristic of the 
State, 66. 

Jinadatta Raya, a Jain ruler from Muttra 
of eighth century, with capital at 
Humcha, 252, the legend of the image 
transmuting iron into gold, 252 ; built 
Govardhangiri fort, 251, 252. 

Jury, trial by, 78. 

Justice, civil and criminal (Mysore), 75, 
77, 78, statistics of, 77; (Coorg) 313, 
314, statistics of, 313. See also under 
Judicial in Districts. 

K. 

Kabbaldurga, fortified conical hill (3,507 
feet) in Mysore District, 194; a State 
prison, with poisonous water and no2ci> 
ous climate, under Hindu and Musal- 
man dynasties, 194. 

Kabbani (also Kapini or Kapila), river 
of Mysore, XT 5, important perennial 
tributary of Cauveiy, 115, the R^pur 
irrigation channel, 115. 

Kadambas, dynasty of (in Mysore), suc- 
cessors of Andhras in north-west 
Mysore, 10, 238 ; subdued by the 
Chalukyas, ii, 238; the interesting 
story of their rise on a pillar at Tala- 
gunda, 238, 256 ; their capital at Bana- 
vasi, 1 18, 238; their history, 238; in 
Coorg, 278. See also under History 
in Districts. 

Kadangas in Coorg, war trenches, in long 
lines or around hills, 290, the most 
ancient species of rampart known, 290, 
their resemblance to earthworks of 
ancient Britons, 290. 

ICadur, District of Mysore, 2 19-a 35 ; pre- 
eminently the Malnad country, 220, 
its charactenstic scenery, 220, high 
mountains, and the twin Tungabhadra, 
221; climate, heavy rains, and malaria, 
222 ; history before and after Vijaya- 
nagar, 222, 223; the rebellion (1830) 
of the Tarikere chief and the extinction 
of his line, 223, 235 ; archaeology, 223, 
233 » tracts of black cotton soil, 224, 
cultivation of areca and coffee, 225; 
teak forests, 226. 

ICadur mostly an irrigated tract 

of great fertility, 228. 


Kafur, Malik, general of Ala-ud-din, 
invaded (1310) Mysore, sacked Dora- 
samudra, 15, his return to Delhi laden 
with gold, 15. 

Kaimadasy Coorg shrines, for the worship 
of ancestors, 290. 

Kalachuris, dynasty of (1155-83), in 
Mysore, supplanted the Western Cha- 
lukyans, 13 ; the Saiva revival and 
establishment of Lingayat creed, 13, 
46, 47 ; subdued by the Chalukyas in 
the sixth century, 1 1 . See also under 
History in Districts. 

Kalale, village and Union in Mysore 
District, 194; ancestral domain of the 
Dalavayis, or hereditary ministers and 
generals of Mysore, 194, 195, displaced 
in their offices by Haidar, 195, 204. 

Kalasa, village in Kadur District 
(Mysore), 233; the large temple of 
Kalasesvara, with thirteenth -century 
copper grants of Jain queens, and later 
Hindu inscriptions, 233 ; mounds cover- 
ing mins of a large city, the capital of 
a ‘ three-thousand* kingdom, 233 ; the 
boulders placed by the founder (1238- 
1317) of the Madhva Bmhmans, 233, 

Kanarese (Kannada, Kamata), the lan- 
guage of 73 per cent, of the population 
in Mysore, 36 ; of 42 per cent, in 
Coorg, 294 ; cultivated as the lanraage 
of their Puranas by Lingayats, 40, 47 ; 
Bishop Caldwell on, X19, 120; the 
Kanarese Bible and churches of the 
London Missionary Society in Banga- 
lore, 50 ; vernacular literature en- 
couraged by the Wesleyau Mission, 
5 1 ; Kodagu, or Coorg, a dialect of 
Old Kanarese, 295. 

Kankanhalli, taluk of Bangalore District 
(Mysore), 135- 

Kankanhalli town, head-quarters of taluk, 
141 ; fort built (1577) by Jagadeva 
Raya, 141 ; twice destroyed by Tipu 
during third and fourth Mysore Wars, 
141. 

KanSy tracts of virgin evergreen forest, 
246, their demarcation by laterite, on 
which trees refuse to grow, 246, and 
unique scenery, 246 ; cess for, 80. 

Kanthlrava Narasa Raja (1638) of My- 
sore, fortified Seringapatam, coined 
money, and extended his dominions, 20. 

Kanthimya (Canteroy) huns and fanams, 
for long current money of Mysore, 
coined by Kanthlrava Narasa Raja, 20. 

Kayamgutta tenure of land (Mysore), 81, 
originally an ‘ improving* tenure, Sr, 

Keladi, village in Shimoga District (My- 
sore), 252, cradle of chiefs of that 
name, kings for nearly four hundred 

I years of north-west Mysore and of Ka- 

I narese districts below the Ghats, 252, 
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independent after fall of Vijayanagar, 
overthrown (1763) by Haidar, 252, 
253, their later capitals at Ikkeri, 252, 
BednGr (Nagar), 253, 254. 

Kiggatnad, southern idluk ofCoorg, 329. 

Kistvaens, known in Mysore as ‘houses 
of the Mauryas,’ 29, in Coorg as 
‘ houses of the Pandus,' 290, in Banga- 
lore, 127, in Chitaldroog, 259 ; their 
contents, 290 ; on Pushpagiri Hill, 

332. 

Kobri^ coco-nuts left to drop from the 
trees, 215. 

Kodachadri, forest-clad mountain (4,411 
feet), with top ridge sheer on both 
sides, in Shimoga District (Mysore), 
253; overlooking the sea, 253; temple 
and thirty-two armed image of Huli 
Deva or the ‘tiger god,’ 253. 

Kodagas, of Coorg, the immemorial lords 
of the soil, 295, a highland clan, free 
from caste rules, 295, their physical 
and moral characteristics of a superior 
race, 295, compared and contrasted 
with the Yeravas, once their hereditary 
slaves, 295, 296; their possible ethnic 
relationships, 296 ; their picturesque 
dress, 296; dwellings, 297; religion 
of ancestor and demon wor^ip com- 
bined with modified Brahmanism, 290, 
297 ; character, contaminated by con- 
tact with Europeans, 298, marriage, 
298, 299, 

Kodagu, the language of the Coorgs, 
Kodagas or Kodavas, 294, 295, a 
dialect midway between Old Kanarese 
and Malayalam, 295 ; uses Kanarese 
character, 295 ; has ballads but no 
written literature, 295 ; a Coorg gram- 
mar (1867) and specimens of songs 
(1870) published, 295, 

Kodangibetta, peak in Coorg, 329. 

Kolar, District of Mysore, 144-162 ; the 
source of many rivers, 144; geology 
of auriferous schists, 145 ; generally 
healthy, especially since diversion to 
railway of pilgrims to and from Tim- 
pati, 145, 146; legends and history 
under a series of dynasties to and after 
Vijayanagar, 146, T47 ; archaeology, 
147 ; Christian missions, 148 ; agricul- 
ture, 149, 150; gold-mines, 150; silk, 
sugar, and cotton industries, 150; roads 
and railways, 150 ; famine, 151 ; ad- 
ministration and revenue, 151 ; local 
boards, 151, 152. 

Kolar tdluk^ 152; sacred place and temple 
of Morasu Wokkaligas, 37. 

Kolar town, head -quarters of District 
and taluk and a municipality, 157, 158 ; 
its history from the times of the Gangas 
to Haidar (1761), 157 ; its capture by 
British (1768 and j:79i), by Marathas 


(^77^)9 and final restoration (1792) to 
Mysore, 157, 158 ; the Makbara, en- 
dowed tomb of Haidar’s father, 158 ; 
the^ abundance of scorpions, 15S ; culti- 
vation of mulberry for silkworms, 158, 
rearing of turkeys, 158; its walls and 
ditch levelled, and new streets built, 
158 ; since the railway no longer an 
important place of passage to and from 
Madras, 15 8. 

Kolar Gold Fields, in Mysore, 158-160, 
city (Robertsonpet, 1904) in Kolar 
District, with area of 13 squaie 
miles and population of 38,204 (7,085 
in 1891), 158 ; its administration 

by a Special Magistrate, Sanitary 
Board, separate police, 159 ; its water- 
supply and sanitation, 160; the new 
town regularly laid out since 1895, 
with roads, wells, and public park, 160. 

Kolar gold-mines, 158-160, their an- 
tiquity, 158 ; the history of operations, 
for ten years unsuccessful, 158, 159; 
the discovery (1885) by Captain Plum- 
mer of the Champion lode, 158, 159 ; 
the capital, output, dividends of the 
companies, 159; hands and wages, 159 ; 
the supply of electric power since 1902 
from the Cauvery Falls, 92 miles dis- 
tant, 159, x6o; leases and licences, 
158, 159 - 

Kolar band of schistose rocks, in Mysore, 
4-6, 145. 

Kongalvas, dynasty of, in Mysore, 207; 
in Coorg, 28a 

Koppa, a purely Malnad taluk of KadQr 
District (Mysore), 229, its scenery of 
hills and valleys, forests, and fertility, 

229, 230, average rainfall 120 inches, 
229 ; its coffee plantations, 230 ; 
maths of Bratunans and Lingayats, 

230. 

Koravas, Korachas or Koramas, a nume- 
rous nomad tribe in Mysore, 44, trans- 
sporting salt and grain on cattle and 
asses, 44; the forest dress of their 
women, 44; alleged persistence of 
couvade among, 44, 45. 

Kotebetta, mountain (5,375 feet) in Coorg, 

339* 

Krishna Murti, Mr. P. N. (now Sir), 
Dlwan of Mysore (1901-6), 28, a 
descendant of Piimaiya, 28. 

Krishna Raja Wodeyar 1 , a minor, restored 
(1799) British to the ancestral 

throne of Mysore, 25, the successful 
acification and government of Mysore 
y Colonel Wellesley and the Dlwan, 25, 
Wellesley reinforced by Mysore troops 
during third (1802-4) Mamtha War, 
25; his personal government (1811- 
31), his misrule, oppression, and ex- 
travagance, 25, 26, Ihe rising (1830) of 
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his subjects, put down by the British, 
26 ; the Mysore Committee (1831) , 26, 
the peaceable deprivation of the Raja 
and government of the State by Com- 
mission (1831-81), 26, 27; his death 
(1868) and the succession to the title 
of an adopted son, 27. 

Krishna Raja Wodeyar II, present ruler 
of Mysore, 28, his early training by 
European tutors, 28, the Regency of 
his mother (1894-1902); attained 
(1902) his majority, invested by the 
Viceroy in person, 28. 

Krishna Raya, the most distinguished 
king of the Narasingha dynasty of 
Vijayanagar, 16, his extensive con- 
quests and capture of Seringapatam, 16, 
his patronage of Telugu and Sanskrit 
literature, 16. 

Krishnarajpet, taluk of Mysore District, 
188, irrigated by channels from the 
Hemavati and many large tanks, 188. 

Kudali, sacred village in Shimoga Dis- 
trict (Mysore), at the confluence of the 
Tunga and Bhadra, 253 ; old temples 
and maihs of the Smartas and the 
Madhvas, 253, plundered and burnt 
(1791) by the Marathas, 253. 

Kudremukh (‘horse-face’), conspicuous 
peak (6,215 feet) of the Western Ghats, 
on the border between Madras and 
Mysore, 233, a well-known mark for 
seamen, a summer retreat for ofEdals, 
233 ; the watershed between the Kistna 
and Cauvery, 102. 

KuluvadiSf village offlcials in Mysore, 
39, in the Maidan, Holeyas, 39. 

Kumaradhari, river in north-west of 
Coorg, 326, garnets found in it, 326, 
runs into sea at Mangalore, 326. 

Kumrij shifting forest cultivation, prac- 
tised by wild hill tribes in Mysore, 56 ; 
in Coorg, 317. 

Kunigal, taluk of Tumkur District 
(Mysore), 170, its old name Kuningil, 
170. 

Kurubas, a caste of shepherds and weavers 
of native blankets in Mysore, 39, 176 ; 
the general body Saivas and worship 
a box (containing Krishna’s apparel), 

39, 40 ; the distinct bodies of Hande, 
and wild or K^u Kurubas, 39, 40; 
the subdivision of Kadu into Betta or 
^ hill,* and Jenu or * honey,’ 40 ; their 
customs and habits, differences, and 
forest deities, 40; the separate night 
huts of unmarried males and females, 

40. See also under People in Districts. 

L. 

Lakes, no natural, in Mysore, 4; or 
Coorg, 275. See Tanks, 


Lakshmantirtha, river of Mysore and 
Coorg, 1 15, perennial with seven dams 
for irrigation, 115. 

Lakvalli, village on the Bhadra river in 
Kadur District (Mysore), 233 ; vast 
forests of valuable teak, 233; taken 
from Bednur by Haidar, 234. 

Lambanis, a nomad gipsy tribe in My- 
sore, 44, in gangs with large herds of 
bullocks transporting grain and other 
produce, 44; some settled in tdndas, 
44; the picturesque dress of their 
women, 44 ; their marriage customs, 
44 ; worship chiefly Banashankari, 
goddess of forests, 44. 

Land revenue (Mysore) ; tenures, 79-82 ; 
method of assessment, 60, 82 ; its rela- 
tion to gross produce since 1700, 80, 
83 ; its rise and present amount, 83 ; 
(Coorg), tenures, 315, 316 ; assessment, 
317, 318. See also Districts, 

Languages, in Mysore, 36, 37; of 73 
per cent, of population Kannada, 
Kamata or Karnataka of pandits, 
Kanarese of European writers, 36 ; of 
15 per cent. Telugu, 36 ; of 4 per cent. 
Tamil (Arava), an increase of 42 per 
cent, due to labourers in the Gold 
Fields, 36, 37 ; of 4*8 per cent. Hindu- 
stani, the language of Musalmans, 36 ; 
of 1*4 per cent. Marathi, 36 ; in Coorg, 
^ 94 r ^957 Kannada of 42 percent., 294 ; 
Kodagu or the Coorg language by 
22 per cent., 294. 

Laterite, its wide distribution in Mysore, 
capping the older rocks, 4, 5, in the 
Deccan, 122; vegetation che&ed and 
trees refuse to grow on, 24T, 246, the 
chaitu laterite on which large trees will 
grow, 152, the kdns or oases in its 
desert, 246 ; the red laterite soil of the 
Malnad, 209; its use for building, 211, 
a 37 » 343 ; in Coorg, 276. 

Leather, workers in, the Madigas, 40. 
See also Tanneries. 

Leeches, common and troublesome in the 
jungle of Mysore, 7; and of Coorg, 277. 

Leopards, in Mysore, numerous, 7; in 
Coorg, 277. 

Lepers, asylum for (Mysore) , 99. 

Linga Raja I, of Coorg, paid tribute to 
Haidar, 283 ; at his death his sons dis- 
possessed (1780) by Haidar, 283, and 
Cooig held by his creatures, 283 ; the 
popular rising, 283, 284. 

Linga Raja II, of Coorg (i8ri-ao), 
younger brother of Vira Rajendra, 286 ; 
induced his niece to abdicate in his 
favour, 286, assumed (i 8 1 1 ) the govern- 
ment, 286, strengthened the fortifica- 
tions and carried out a survey, 286, 
330, reduced the people to abject 

[ slavery, 286, 331. 
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Lingam, description and significance of, 

46 » 47* 

Lingayats, the strongest Hindu sect in 
Mysore, 45 ; wear a jangama (portable) 
Hngam^ and mark the forehead, 45 ; 
lingams and their use, 45, 47, the garb 
of their clerics, 45 ; antiquity of phallic 
worship, 45, denounced by Sankar- 
acharya in the eighth century, 45, the 
Kanarese religion since the twelfth, 13, 
45, 46; their tenets and practice, an 
ideal Saivaism, 46, 47, their summum 
bonum,jndna or heavenly wisdom and 
union with the deity, 46 ; how they 
differ from and reject Brahmans, Vedas, 
and sacrifices, 46 ; the sect instituted 
{c. 1160) by Basava (prime minister of 
the Kalachuri king, Bijjala) and his 
nephew Ghanna Basava, 46, their 
Puranas, 46 ; rapidly superseded Jain- 
ism, 46, 47 ; as a State religion, 47 ; 
originally independent of caste, observe 
caste in intermarriage, 47 ; their strict 
vegetarianism, 47 ; their daily ritual of 
Saiva rites, 47; the absolute freedom 
of the worship from indecorous act and 
symbol, 47 ; the five original religious 
thrones or simhdsanas in India, 47 ; 
the math at Balehalli, 47, 232 ; now 
a peaceful and intelligent community, 
agriculturists, prominent traders, and 
in the professions, 47 ; in Coorg, 301, 
302 . See also under People in Districts. 

Literacy (Mysore), 5 06 per cent, of popu- 
lation literates, 9-27 males, 0-77 fe- 
males, 96; places of high and low 
literacy, male and female, 96 ; (Coorg), 
323. See also under People in 
Districts. 

Loans (Mysore), State, for land improve- 
ment, 57 ; loans to agriculturists by 
State Bai]ks, generally not a success, 
57, by moneylenders at rates of from 
12 to 18 per cent., 57; (Coorg), 307. 
See cdso under Agricultural Loans in 
Districts. 

Local and municipal government (My- 
sore), by Municipalities and Unions, 
85, 86, District boards, 84, 85, taluk 
boards, 85, their members, partly 
elected, partly ex officio, 85, 86, func- 
tions and finance, 86, 87; the Kolar 
Gold Fields Sanitary Board, 86, 159 ; 
the Municipal Commission of Banga- 
lore, 86, 139; (Coorg), 319, 320. See 
also under Local Boards in Districts. 

Lunatics (Mysore), asylum for, 98, 
employment of, 98, statistics of, 99. 

M. 

Maddagiri, taluk of Tumkur District 
(Mysore), 172, the large Mavattur tank, 
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Maddagiridurga, bold fortified hill 
(3»935 feet) in' Tumkur District 
(Mysore), 174, 175; accessible only 
by steep bare rocks of northern face, 
made smoother with oil by garrison, 
^74» 175; fortifications greatly ex- 
tended by Haidar, and well supplied 
with water and stores, 175 ; place of 
imprisonment (1763-7) of queen of 
Bednur, her paramour, and a pretender, 
175, released at capture of fort by 
Marathas, 175 ; recovered (1774) by 
Tipu, 175. 

Maddur, town and Union (formerly a 
municipality) in Mysore District, 195 ; 
under Gangas and Cholas, 195 ; granted 
(twelfth century) by Hoysala king as 
agrahara to Srivaishnava Brahmans, 
195, his Varadaraja temple and tank, 
195; the fort dismantled (1791) by 
Cornwallis, 195 ; the fine road and 
railway bridge over the Shimsha, 

Ma^ava or Vidyaranya, the great 
minister of the Vijayanagar empire, and 
head of the math of Sankaracharya, 
i5» 223. 

Madigas, a tribe or caste in Mysore, 
workers in leather, 40, their regular 
organization under Brahmans as gurus, 
40 ; their privileges in the Belur 
temple, 40; generally resemble Hole- 
yas, 40. 

M^adi, taluk of Bangalore District 
(Mysore), 133. 

Ms^araja of Mysore, the head of the 
State, 75, dynastic capital at Mysore, 
75, resides also at Bangalore, 75 ; for 
family history see Rajas of Mysore. 

Mahavalis or Banas, dynasty of, appa- 
rently connected with Mahabalipur on 
the Madras coast, zo, 146, displaced 
by the Pallavas, 10, 146, 

Mahishasura Mardani (or Chamundi), 
consort of Siva, tutelary goddess of the 
reigning family of Mysore, i. 

Maidan, the, or Bayalsfame (‘ lowland’), 
one of the two natural divisions of 
Mysore State, fertile open country of 
plains and valleys in eastern Mysore, 
2; the flora of its plateau, hills, and 
main roads, 6, 7, density of population, 
31 ; of Hassan District, 205, its su- 
perior rice, 210. 

Malambi (or Malimbi), fine conical hill 
in Coorg, 330. 

Malaria (Mysore), prevalence of (with 
table of mortality), 33, in jails, 90, 
sale of quinine, 98, 325 ; in parts of 
Bangalore, 126; of the Malnad more 
fatal to natives than to Europeans, who 
soon grow acclimatized, 206, 222 ; 
prevalent in irrigated tracts, 193, and 
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in regions of heavy rainfall, 222; Maiathas, the, in Mysore : Shahji’s jaglr 
(Coorg), 293. (1644), finally divided (1667) between 

Malavalli, of Mysore District, 189, his sons, 18; Aurangzeb's operations 
j 90 ; the Falls of the Cauvery, on either against, 18; their defeat by Chikka 

side of the island of Sivasamudram, Deva Raja before Seringapatam, 21 ; 

on its southern boundary, 190; the several taluks pledged (1757) to, 22, 

Cauvery Power- works at Sivasamu- forced to withdraw (1759) by Haidar 

dram, 87, 159, 160, 190, 195. Ali, 22 ; defeated Haidar All 17^6) 

Malavalli town, head-quarters of taluk and were bought off by him, 23, 24, 

and a municipality, 195; its large fort defeated (1784) by Tipti Sultan, 24; 

in ruins, 195 ; a jdgir of Tipu from his joined the British in the third and fourth 

father, 195 ; near the place of Tipu’s Mysore Wars, 24, 25 ; shared in ie 

defeat (1799) by the British, 195; spoil of Tipu^s dominions, 25, plundered 

station of Faith Mission, 195. maths specially founded for them, 253. 

Malavalli, village in Shimoga District Marriage: (Mysore), infant of girls, most 
(Mysore), 253 ; the Satakami inscrip- common among Jains and Hindus, 35, 
tion, next to edicts of Asoka, the oldest among Wokkaligas, Panchalas, and 

in Mysore, 29, 253, 258. Lingayats, 35, legislation against (1894) 

Maleya, gipsies m Coorg, profess to cure and against disparity of age, 35 ; of 
diseases, 301. widows repugnant to Hindus and rare 

Malnad, the (‘highland’), one of the two generally, 35, 36 ; age at marriage of 
natural divisions of Mysore, picturesque boys, girls, and adults, 35,36; marriage 
hill and forest country of western customs, &c., of tribes, 37-45, poly- 

Mysore, 2, 205, 216, 220, 235, 236; gamy, 36; divorce, 36; polyandry 

rich flora of, 6, 206, the trees and ferns unknown, 36 ; (Coorg), 394, marriage 

of the sholasy 6 ; cultivation of rice, not so youthful, 294, widow remarriage 

coffee, pepper, and cardamoms, 6, 209- not so rare, 294, marriage and weddmg 

II, 225; its excessive rainfall, 8, 200; customs, 298, 299. 
density of population, 31 ; its scattered Masttkal^ memories to widows who have 
homesteads, 32, 245, 291 : its malaria, become salt, 29, 30. 
more fatal to natives than to acdima- Material condition of the people (Mysore), 

tized Europeans, 206 ; its rich red soil, steady improvement in since the middle 

209 ; its rich fauna, 335, 236, 237, 245, of last century, 62 ; in important centres 

247, its inaccessibility till of late, 220. better houses, food, and clothes, 62. 

Malur, taluk of Kolar District (Mysore), See also Prices, Rents, Wages. 

153. Maurya empire, in Mysore, under Chandra 

Malur, village in Bangalore District (My- Gupta and Asoka, 9, 10, 250 ; conquest 

sore), 141 ; of importance under the , of Kalinga by Asoka, 10, overthrown 
Cholas, 141, several ruined temples, ' in the Konkan by Chalukyas, ii. See 
one in good repair, 14T ; most of the also under History in Districts, 
residents Brahmans of the Siivaishnava Medas, tribe in Coorg, 301. 
sect, 141 ; Vijnaneswara said here to , Medical (Mysore) 97-99 ; Hospitals, 
have composed (i 100) his celebrated first-class, 97, 98, second-class at head- 
law-book the 141. quarters of Districts, 98, dispensaries 

Mandu (Coorg), an open public place or , of taluks, 98 ; hospitals for women 

green, the Huttari festival on, 300 and ». ‘ and children, 98 ; Asylums for lunatics 

Mandya, taluk of Mysore District, 188, ■ and for lepers, 98 ; vaccination, 98 ; 

1 89; irrigated from dams on the sanitation, 98, 99 ; statistics, numerical 

Shimsha, 189; areca gardens ruined by and financial, of Hospitals, Lunatic 

drought (1878), 189. Asylums, vaccination, 99 ; (Coorg), 

Manganese, exported from Shimoga, 64, 335, See also under Districts. 

72, 243. . Melukote, sacred town in the Yadugiri 

Manjarabad, Malnad taluk of Hassan : hills, and a municipality, in Mysore 

District (Mysore), 216, flanked by District, 196; the seat of the medh 

Western Ghats, with beautiful forest , founded (twelfth centuiy) by the 

scenery, 216 ; its rich red or black * reformer Ramanuja, 196 ; suffered 

soil, 216, irrigation generally not re- ; under the Musalmans, sacked (1771) 

quired, 216 ; the spread of coffee ' by the Marathas, 196 ; inhabited 

cultivation, a 16, 217; chiefly by Brahmans and Sudra ser- 

Manne, village in Bangalore District vants attached to the great temple of 

(Mysore), 14a, site of ancient residence Krishna, 196 ; the entry to the temple 

(MSnyapuxa) of Gangas, extending over ■ once a year granted to certain outcastes 

eight miles, withremainsof temples, 143. (Holeyas) in return for help to Rama- 
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nuja, 38, 39, 196; the striking hill 
temple of Narasimha, 196; the fine 
clay used for making the nama or sect 
markon the forehead, 45, 196. 

Mercara, cential taluk of Coorg, 327, 
comprises all the essential features of 
the Province, 327. 

Mercara town (properly Madikeri, * clean 
town ’), chief town of Coorg and a muni- 
cipality, 331, 332, the native town 
(Mahadevapet) founded (1681) by 
Muddu Raja, 331 ; tombs of the Rajaa 
and Omkaresvara temple, 331 ; the 
fort built by Tipu, 330, 331, the palace, 
the Commissioner's residence, offices, 
and English church, 330, 331, Linga 
Raja’s elephant, 331 ; High School 
wifli boarding-house, 324 ; good water- 
supply, 330. 

Mertipirvat (or Mertigudda), mountain 
peak (5,451 feet) in Kadur District 
(Mysore), 234. 

Midagesidurga, fortified hill (3,376 feet) 
in Tumkfir District (Mysore), 175, 
named after a princess burned with the 
corpse of her husband, 175 ; taken by 
Haidar (1761), by the Marathas (1767), 
recovered (1774) by Tipu, 175. 

Migration (Mysore), 3a, 33 ; immigration 
to Gold Fields and coffee tracts, 33; 
(Coorg), 292. 

Mills (Mysore), cotton, 68, 69, woollen, 
69, silk, 68, number of looms, spindles, 
and hands, 68, 69, out-turn, 69. See 
also under Trade in Districts and Chief 
Towns. 

Mines and minerals : (Mysore), gold the 
only mineral mined, 64; Kolar Gold 
Fields, 158-160; asbestos occurs, 64, 
iron is smelted, 64, 66, 67, manganese 
exported, 64, 72, quantity and value of 
minerals produced, 65 ; conditions of 
grant of licences to explore and pro- 
spect, 82, of mining leases, 82 ; (Coorg), 
no mines, 310, minerals used in build- 
ing and road-building, 310. See also 
under Districts. 

Moegling, Dr., of the Basel Mission at 
Mangalore, called (1853) to mission 
work in Coorg, 303, 304, his Coorg 
Memoirs^ 303, took charge (1855) of 
Mercara English school, 322. 

Molakalmuru, taluk of Chitaldroog Dis- 
trict (Mysore), 265, 266 ; discovery 
of Asoka’s inscriptions in, 29, 258. 

Monsoons (Mysore), the south-west from 
June to September, 7, 8 ; the north-east 
in October and November, 7, 8. 

Moplahs (Mysore), 48 ; (Coorg), 302 ; 
introduced coffee planting into Coorg, 
289. 

Morasu, tribe of Wokkaligas, in Mpore, 
37, the Beralukoduva (finger-giving) 

MX. 


section, 37 ; seven farmers formed 
States in Bangalore, tributary to Vijaya- 
nagar, 127, 136; temple of, 152. 

Mosques: Seringapatam, 31, Nandi, 161, 
Sira, 1 76, desecrated at Sante Bennur, 
254 - 

Mosquitoes, universal, 7. 

Muddu Raja of Coorg, removed capital 
to Mercara, 282, built (1681) fort and 
palace, 282, 330; the division of his 
territory between his three sons, 282. 

Muddu Raja and Muddaiya (d. 1770), 
joint kings of Coorg, 283. 

Mudgere, picturesque and fertile taluk of 
Kadur District (Mysore), 229, under 
the Western Ghats, 229, annual rain- 
fall 103 inches, 229, coffee estates and 
ghat road to Mangalore, 229. 

Muhammadans. See Musalmans. 

Mulainagiri, the highest point (6,317 feet) 
in Mysore, 2, 104. 

Mulbagal, taluk of Kolar District (My- 
sore), 152, 153. 

Mulbagal town, head-quarters of taluk 
and a municipality, 160, famous for 
rice and sugar, 160 ; the derivation of 
the name, 160 ; Sripadaraya math of 
Madhva sect, and tomb and anniversary 
of a saint, Haidar Wall, 160; under 
Vijayanagar, taken by the British, 
restored (1792) to Mysore, 160. 

Municipalities (Mysore), 88 in number, 
85, 86, mostly composed of native and 
non-official members, 86, a table of 
their finance, 86 ; (Coorg), 320. See 
also under Local Self-Government in 
Districts. 

Munro, Sir Thomas, Governor of Madras, 
his visit to Mysore (1825) and vain 
remonstrances with the Raja, 26. 

Musalmans (Mysore), nearly all Sunnis, 
48 ; the numbers and callings, in Go- 
vernment service and trade, of the most 
numerous of the thirteen classes, 48, 
49, encouragement of education among, 
95 ; (Coorg), 302, Moplahs most nu- 
merous, 302 ; education among, 324. 
See also under People in Districts. 

Mysore, general view of the State, i-ioo ; 
physical aspects, 1-8 ; history, 8-28 ; 
archaeology, 28-31 ; statistics of popu- 
lation, in respect of number, births, 
deaths, diseases, age, sex, marriage, 
31-36; language, 36, 37; race, tribe, 
and caste, 37-45; religion and sect, 
45-51 ; occupations, 51; food, dress, and 
dwellings, 51-54 ; amusements and fes- 
tivals, 54 ; names and titles, 54 ; agri- 
culture, 54-59 ; irrigation, 59, 60 ; 
rent, wages, and prices, 60-62 ; material 
condition, 62; forests, 62-64; mines 
and minerals, 64; arts and manufac- 
tures, 64-69 ; commerce and trade, 69, 
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70 ; means of communication, 70-72 ; 
post office, 7a, 73; famine, 73-75; 
administration, 75, 76; legislation and 
justice, 76-78 ; revenue and expendi- 
ture, 78, 79 ; land revenue and assess- 
ment, 79, 8a, 83 ; land tenures, 8o-8a ; 
miscellaneous revenue, 83, 84; local 
and municipal, 84-86; public works, 
87 ; army, 88 ; police and jails, 88-90 ; 
education, 90-97 ; newspapers and 
books, 97 ; medical, 97-99 ; surveys, 
99 ; bibUo^aphy, 100. 

Mysore District, 1 76-204, a fertile undulat- 
ing table-land, well watered by nature 
and art, 177; geology, 177, 178; fine 
and abundant trees of its jforests, 178, 
184; generally healthy, 179; history 
from Chandra Gupta to administration 
by a viceroy of Vijayanagar, 179, 180; 
the rise of the present Wodeyar dynasty 
of Mysore, 180, displaced by Haidar, 
restored by British, 180, its vicissitudes, 
180 ; archaeology, 180, iSi ; people, 
181, 183 ; Christian missions, 182 ; 
agriculture, 182, 183; irrigation, 183, 
184; iron and asbestos, 184; arts and 
trade, 184, 185 ; secure against famine, 
185 ; land and other revenue, 185, 186 ; 
local boards, 186; police, education, 
and medical, i86. 

Mysore taluk^ 186, 187. 

Mysore city, dynastic capital of Mysore 
State, residence of the Maharaja, 196 ; 
head-quarters of District and taluk, 
196 ; recent decrease in population due 
to plague, 196 ; its recent transforma- 
tion and improved sanitation, 197, 
water-supply, 197 ; public buildings, 
197; fort and new palace, 198; its 
ancient and modem history, 198, not 
a capital from 1610 to 1799, 198. 

Mysore, legenday origin of the name 
(Maisur) from Sanskrit through Kana- 
rese, i, 2. 

Mysore Ditch, a long trench-like ravine, 
the channel of the Moyar river, 177, 

N. 

Nagamangala, taluk of Mysore District, 
188; 130 tanks, 30 large, 188; de- 
struction of areca gardens by drought 
(1878), 188; fine breed of Hallikar 
cattle, 188; a hill of talcose argillite 
(potstone), used for pencils, i8S, 

Nagar, purely Malnad taluk of Shimoga 
District (Mysore), 248, 349 ; gkdt 
roads and rivers, 249. 

Nagar town (Bednur) , till 1893 the head- 
quarters of the tkluk, 253, since much 
d^opulated, 253 ; as Bednur (* bamboo 
vUls^e’), the capital (1640) of the 
Keladl kings, 252,, 253, its rapid in- 


crease and name of Nagara (<the 
city’), 253; taken (1763) by Haidar, 
renamed Haidamagar, and made his 
principal arsenal and mint, 353 ; lost, 
retaken, and encouraged, but finally 
ruined by TipG, 254; a centre of the 
insurrection of 1830, 254; a munici- 
pality (1881), a Union (1904), 254. 
See also Keladi. 

Nagarakhanda, historic area in Mysore, 
118, 250, once ruled by ‘ the wise 
Chandra Gupta,* 118. 

Naiks or poligars of Mysore, 17; of 
Coorg, a8i, 282. 

Names and titles (Mysore) : the three 
names — local, personal, and of the 
caste — of respectable Hindus, 54, of 
Muhammadans, of the apostle of the 
star, one of the ninety-nine sacred 
names, and of the sect, 54. 

Nandi (the bull of Siva), village in Kolar 
District (Mysore), a British military 
station (ij 99-1 808), 160, 161 ; Chola 
temple of Bhoga Nandlsvara with Pall- 
ava inscription, 160, fertile soil with 
(once) garden industries, 160; great 
bullock fair, 161 ; Haidar's (Tarpeian) 
Drop, 161 ; the mosque mentioned in. 
Meadows Taylor's Tippoo Sultaun, 161, 

Nandidroog, famous fortified hill (4,851 
feet) in Kolar District (Mysore), 161, 
a plateau ou an almost insulated mono- 
lithic mass of granite, 1 61, its wooded 
hollow and tank (‘lake of nectar’), 
161 ; reputed source of the Palar and 
Arkavati rivers, 16 1 ; Tipu’s (Tar- 
peian) Drop, 161 ; its history from the 
Jain Gangas to its memorable capture 
(1791) by Lord Cornwallis, 161 ; for- 
merly the hot -season retreat of 
Sir Mark Cubbon and the European 
officials from Bangalore, 161. 

Nanjangud, t^uk of Mysore District, 190, 
divided by the Kabbani, 190; failure 
of gold-mining, 190; quarries of pot- 
stone, 190, 

Nanjangud town, head-quarters of taluk, 
a municipality and railway station, 198, 
199; decrease of population owing to 
plague, 198; the endowed temple of 
Nanjundesvara, 198, 199. 

Nanjamj, two ministers of this name, 
supreme in Mysore during the decline 
of its throne and power (1713-60), 22, 
23 ; the younger gave (1749) Haidar 
All a command, 23, received him in 
darbqr after check to Marathas, 

23, forced by him to retiie, 33. 

Nanjarajpatna, northern taluk of Coorg, 
327, 328, its rice-fields yielding two 
crops a year, 328. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, made overtures to 
Tipu from Egypt, 35, 
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Narasimha I, II, and III (1173-1291), 
Hoysala kings, 14, 15, 280. 

Navigation, navigable rivers or -water- 
ways in Mysore, 72, 

Nayakanhatti, town and Union in Chital- 
droog District (Mysore), 271 ; poligar 
of, under Vijayanagar, 271 ; tomb and 
temple to Lingayat saint, 271. 

Nelamangala, taluk of Bangalore Dis- 
trict (Mysore), 133, 

Newspapers and periodicals (Mysore), 
religious and secular, 97, English, 
vernacular, and bilingual, 97, Kana- 
rese, Hindust^i, Tamil, 97. 

Nidugal, pointed or needle hill, con- 
spicuous in Tumkur District (Mysore), 
172, its six lines of fortification, 175 ; 
its passage from the Pallavas through 
the Cholas, Hoysalas, and Vijayanagar 
to Haidar and Tipu, 175. 

Nirgunda, village in Chitaldroog District 
(Mysore), 272 ; in thirteenth century 
temple and ta^ repaired, and agra- 
hdra for Brahmans endowed, 272. 

Nizam, the, interfered with Haidar All’s 
conquests, 23, joined the Maratbas 
against him, 24, forced by the British 
to break off ^liance with him, 24; 
defeated by Tipu, 24 ; joined the 
British and Maratbas in the third and 
fourth Mysore Wars, 24, 25, shared in 
the spoil of Tipfl’s dominions, 25. 

Nolambavadi (or Nonambavadi), historic 
area in Mysore, 124, 258. 

Nonabas, a large tribe of Wokkaligas in 
Mysore, 10, 37, 38; in Chitaldroog, 
258, 260. 

Nonambas or Nolambas, a later name 
of the Pallavas, 10, gave a name to 
the existing Nonabas of Chitaldroog 
District, 10, 37, 258. 

Normal schools (Mysore), 94; for the 

^ training of young widows, 93 ; (Coorg) , 
at Mercara for masters and mistresses, 

323- 

Nripatunga or Amoghavazsha, Hoysala 
king of ninth century, 12, his writings 
in ELanarese and Sanskrit, 12 and n, 

Nujika, river in west Coorg, runs into 
sea near Kasaragod, 326, 327. 

Nunke Bhairava, bare rocky hill (3,022 
feet) in Chitaldroog District (Mysore), 
272 ; ancient temple of Nunke Bhairava 
or Lunkesvara, served by Gosain from 
Northern India, 272. * 

Nyamti, town and municipality in Shi- 
moga District (Mysore), 254; early 
history, 254 ; modem town established 
by Dlwan Pumaiya, 254; interchange 
by Lingayat merchants of products of 
Malnad and Maidan, 254; large gains 
in cotton trade during Ajoaerican Civil 
War, 254, 


O. 

Observatories (Mysore), meteorologi- 
cal, 8. 

Occupations of people (Mysore), 51, 
pasture and agriculture 68 per cent., 51 ; 
of young Eurasians, 95 ; (Coorg), 297, 
30^ popularity of Government services, 
397* 304. See also Castes and Occu- 
pations in Districts. 

Ooregum. See Urigam. 

Opium (Mysore), no longer from Malwa 
but from Madras, 84, its shops and 
consumption, 84; (Coorg), 318. 

P. 

Padinalknad, western taluk of Coorg, 
328, dependent upon outside for h^f 
its rice, 328, its coffee and cardamom 
gardens, 328, its sacred (no longer 
virgin) forests, 328 ; the Bodava wo- 
men, attired in a few leaves, changed 
four times a day, 328. 

Palar (or Kshira-nadi, the ‘milk river’) 
river, 109, no, rises and flows for 47 
miles in Mysore, no, used there for 
cultivation, no, feeds great tanks, one 
supplying Kolar Gold Fields, no; its 
couise through Madras to the sea, 
no, its floods, dams, and reservoirs, 
no. 

Pallavas, dynasty of, successors of Andhras 
in north-east Mysore, ii, from the ninth 
century called Nonambas or Nolambas, 
10 ; their capital at E^chi (Conjee- 
veram), 10 ; subjected by the Gangas, 
10 ; conquered by the Cl^ukyan king, 
Vikramaditya II (773-47), n ; paid 
tribute to the Rashtr^utas, 12 ; de<^ 
stroyed by a later king of the Gangas, 
12. See also under History in Dis- 
tricts. 

Panchala, five guilds of artisans in My- 
sore, 43; wear the triple cord, claim 
but are refused equality with Brah- 
m^^ 43 ; have a guru of their own 
caste, 43. 

Pandyas, dynasty of, subdued by Cha- 
lukyas, 1 1 , overthrown by Hoysalas, 14. 
See also under History in Districts. 

Passes (Mysore) and roads, through 
Western Ghats, 102, 1:03, 104; (Coorg), 
310, 312* 

Pavugada, taluk of Tumkur District 
(Mysore), 172, the rocky, often forti- 
fied hills of the north and west, 172, 
the conspicuous needle of Nidugal 
(3,772 leet), 172. 

Payanghat (‘below the Ghats’), 125, 
Musalman name given to conquests in 
the low country from Vijayanagar, 125. 

Penner (Uttara Pinakini or Northern 
Pennar) river, twice in Mysore, 107, 
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io8, runs into the sea below Nellore, 
io8 ; its course and tributaries^ 107, 108 ; 
dams at Sangam and Nellore, 108 ; its 
irregular flow and the proposed tunnel 
to it from the Tungabhadra, 107, 108 ; 
railway bridges, 108. 

Physical aspects (Mysore) , 1-8 ; a table- 
land, 2,000 to 3,000 feet in elevation, 
much broken by hills and ravines, i, 
forming a triangle with its apex at the 
convergence of the Eastern and Western 
Ghats m the NTlgiris, i ; the watershed 
between the basins of the Xistna and 
the Cauvery, i ; its area, boundaries, 
length, and breadth, i ; its natural divi- 
sion into the mountainous Malnad of the 
Western Ghats, and the valleys and 
plains of the Maidan, 2, their scenery, 
2; hill system, 2, 3, 100-106 ; river 
system, 3, 4, 107-116; tanks, 4, 116, 
II 7; geology, 4-6; botany, 6 ; fauna, 
7 ; climate, 7, 8 ; rainfall, 8. 

Physical aspects (Coorg), 273-278 ; its 
scenery erf wooded valleys, parks, and 
slopes, streams, and grassy hill-tops, 
273, bordered by charapai^, plateau, 
and jungle, 274 ; hill system, 274, 275, 
326-332 ; river system, 2V5, 326, 327 ; 
geology, 276 j botany, 270, 277; fauna, 
277; climate, temperature, and rain- 
fall, 277, 278. 

3?itiyapatna, town and municipality in 
Mysore District, 199 ; its stone fort 
(sixteenth century) dismantled (1791) 
by British, 199 ; inhabited chiefly by 
traders, exporting cotton, tobacco, &c., 
to Coorg and Cannanore, 199 ; its 
sporting pack of hounds, 199. 

Plague (Mysore), local decrease of popu- 
lation due to, 32 ; its first outbreak 
(August, 1898) at Bangalore, 34, its 
irregular incidence and mortality (1897- 
1903) stated and explained, 34, their 
fall since, 34; incidence 2*5 per cent, 
of population, mortality 76 per cent, of 
attacked, 34; sanitary and restrictive 
measures in treatment of, 34 ; its maxi- 
mum in wettest October, minimum in 
dryest May, 34; (Coorg) its appear- 
ance, disappearance, and reappear- 
ance (1903-4), 293; mortality from, 
293- 

Police ; (Mysore) , regular, strength in offi- 
cers and men, and cost, 88, 89, Police 
Training School, 88, not popular with 
educated natives, 88 ; village, 88 ; 
special reserve, 89 ; of Kolar Gold 
Fields, 89; statistics of crime, 89; 
(Cooig), 321. See also under Dis- 

, tricts. 

PoUgars, or Naiks, vassal chiefs (My- 
sore) of the Vijayanagar empire, 17, 
their gradual defection and assumption 


of independence after the battle (1565) 
of Talikota, 17 ; (Coorg), 281, 282. 

Polyandry, charged against Coorgs by 
Tipu, 284; now disused, 229. 

Polygamy (Mysore), rare, allowed to all 
but Christians, 36 ; reasons for and 
conditions of, 36; occurrence of, among 
different classes and sects, 36, 40, 41 ; 
generally for the sake of the wages of 
additional wives, 37, 39 ; (Coorg), 
299. 

Ponnaiyar (or Ponniar ; the Dakshina 
Pmakini or Southern Pennar) river, in 
Mysore, 108, 109 ; 86 per cent, of its 
water stored in Mysore, 109 ; its course 
to the sea, 109; its floods, bridges, 
dams, and sanctity, 109. 

Population : statistics of area, density, 
sex, towns and villages, of Mysore, and 
of each of its eight Districts, 31 ; of 
Coorg, 291 ; decrease of, in M3rsore 
and Bangalore owing to plague, 32 ; 
general and individual growth of, in 
spite of famine and pla^e, 32, number 
of emigrants and immigrants, 32, 33, 
in Coorg, 292 ; the real and the 
accidental causes of the decrease in the 
numbered population of Coorg, 291, 
293. See also under People in Dis- 
tricts. 

Post Office (Mysore), 73, 73; antiquity 
of native Anche, 72 ; Mysore now 
part of the Madras Circle, 72 ; postal 
and savings banks statistics, 72, 73 ; 
(Coorg), 312. 

Pottery, for use, ornament, and devotion, 
67 ; in kistvaens, 290. 

Poysalas. See Hoysalas. 

Prices: (Mysore), interest on loans, 57; 
of cattle, 58 ; rents, 61 ; wages, 61 ; 
general rise in staple foods, 6r, 62; 
fall in salt, 61 ; fluctuations due to 
plague and famine, 61, 62 ; coffee and 
cardamoms industry seriously affected 
by fall in, 62 ; famine, 74 ; (Coorg), 
of staple foods, 308. 

Prostitution of daughters, 41. 

Protestant missions and churches (My- 
sore), 50, 51, in Districts of Bangalore, 
129, Kolar, 148, Mysore, 182, Hassan, 
209, Kadur, 224, Shimoga, 241 ; 
(Coorg), the Basel Lutheran Evan- 
gelical, 303, 304, took up the work 
of Colonel Fraser (1834), 303> Us ro- 
mantic history under Dr. Moegling, 
303> 304- 

Public Works department (Mysore), 87, 
88 ; control by Chief Engineer, 87 ; 
executive staff generally home-trained 
natives, 87 ; principal works of, 87, 
88; (Coorg), 320, 321, its chief end 
to maintain communications on the 
Ghats, 320. 
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Pulikesin, king of Western Chalukyas, 
his conquests and victory over king 
Harshavardhana of Kanauj, ii. 

Punnata, ancient kingdom of south-west 
Mysore, 125, 179, 193. 

Pumaiya, trusted minister of Haidar and 
Tipii, 25, made Diwan of Mysore 
during the Raja’s minority (i 799-181 1) , 
25 ; his descendant Diwan (1901-6), 
28 ; his jd^Tr of Yelandur, 190, 191 ; 
his Nullah or noisome drain in My- 
sore, 197 ; the Wellesley Bridge (1805) 
at Seringapatam, 200, 201 ; founded 
Nyamti, 254 ; bought out the jdgtrddr 
of Sarjapur, 142. 

Pushpagiri, celebrated mountain (5,626 
feet) in Coorg, of peculiar shape, 331, 
many ancient stone cairns on summit. 


Queens, grants by Jain, 233 ; Rani of 
Coorg, 286 ; of Bednur, 175, 232. 

R. 

Races, tribes, and castes, of Mysore, 37- 
45 ; of Coorg, 295, 296, 300-302. See 
also under Castes in Districts. 

Rdgi^ a • dry crop * (Mysore), the staple 
food of labour, 51 ; its area and con- 
ditions of growth, 55, 58, discon- 
tinuance of old habit of stoiing in 
underground pits against scarcity, 73; 
the consequences and palliation of its 
failure, 73 ; little grown in Coorg, 307. 
See also under Agriculture in Districts. 

Rahmw Garh, conspicuous hill-foii: 
(4,227 feet) in the middle of Kolar 
District (Mysore), 161 ; the brown 
belts and blood-like secretion of its 
large boulder, 161, 162. 

Railways (Mysore), existing and pro- 
osed, 70, 71, 87 ; their hedges of aloe, 

, 7 ; 466^ miles open, of standard and 
metre gauges, 71 ; capital outlay, ex- 
penditure, and net earnings, 71 ; as a 
protection against scarcity and famine, 
71 ; no known influence else upon peo- 
ple» 71 » (Coorg), none, one proposed, 
310. See also under Districts. 

Rainfall (Mysore), the rainy season from 
June to November, 7 ; the cold-season 
rains from December to March, 8, the 
hot-season rains or mango showers in 
April and May, 8 ; the two monsoons, 
7, 8 ; the distribution and special utihty 
of the several rains, 8 ; the extreme of 
360 inches, Ihe average of 20-37, 
treme in the north centre of 18 inches, 
8 ; the various zones of rainfall, coin- 
ciding with the forest belts, 8 ; a sta- 
tistic^ table of average rainfall during 
twenty-five years up to 1901, 9; the 


coincidence of maximum rainfall of 
October with maximum of plague, 34 ; 
(Coorg), average, annual, and monthly, 
2 78. See also under Climate and Rain- 
fall in Districts. 

Raja Wodeyar, established royal family 
of Mysore after fall of Vijayanagar, 20, 
took Seringapatam (1610) and extended 
his dominions, 20. 

Rajas of Mysore (from A. D. 1399), 19- 
28 ; the house founded by the (roman- 
tic) marriage of one of two immigrant 
Kshattriya princes of the Yadava race 
to the heiress of the Wodeyar or chief 
of Hadin^u, 19, originally tiibutary 
of the Vijayanagar empire, 19 ; the 
assumption of independent royalty after 
the battle of Talikota by Raja Wodeyar, 
19, 20; acquisition of Seringapatam 
(i6io) and other territory (1630) by 
Jagadeva Raya, 20 ; the conquests of 
Kanthlrava Narasa and of Dodda 
Deva, 20 ; Chikka Deva, his successful 
but unpopular Jain minister, 21, the 
massacie of the Jangama priests, 21, 
purchase of Bangalore (1687) from the 
Mughal general, 21, politic relations 
with Aurangzeb and confirmation (1700) 
in his new conquests, 21, the extent of 
his kingdom, 22, its decline after his 
death, 22 ; the rise (i749) usurpa- 
tion of Haidar Ali, 22-24, of Tipfi 
Sultan (1782-99), 24, 25 ; the restom- 
tion of the royal house by the British 
(1799), ^5 > Commission (1831) 
necessitated by the Raja’s misrule, 25, 
26 ; the introduction (1862) of the 
Re^ilation system, 27; Krishna Raja 
Wodeyar I (1811-81), 25, 26 ; Chama 
Rajendra (1881-94), 27, 28, Krishna 
Raja Wodeyar II (1902), 28. 

Rdjendrandme, history (in Kanarese) of 
Rajas of Mysore up to 1807, 282, 
translated (1808) into English by 
Lieutenant Abercromby, 282. 

Rama Riga, great minister of Vijayanagar, 
16, provoked by his arrogance a com- 
bination of the Muhammadan States, 
16, the battle (1565) of Talikota and 
the destruction of Vijayanagar, 16 ; the 
subsequent dynasty of Rama Raja, 17, 
the dispossession (i77^) its last 
representative at Anegimdi by Tipu 
Sultan, 17. 

Ramanuja (196, 203), the great Vaishnava 
reformer of twelfth century, 14, perse- 
cuted by the Cholas, 196, his conver- 
sion of the Hoysala king, 14, 196, 
grant to, of Ashtagrama, 118, 196, 
199; his tank at Tonnur, 'lake of 
pearls,’ 203. 

Rahgacharlu, Mr. C., Diwan of Mysore 
(1881-3), 27, his Council and the 
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Representative Assembly, 27, the re- 1 
dnctiou of expenditure, 27. 

Rashtrakutas or Rattas, supreme dynasty 
in Mysore from the eighth to the tenth 
century, ii, 12, 238 ; their capitals at 
Morkhand and Malkhed, 12, subdued 
the Fallavas and Gangas, 1 2 ; wars with 
the Eastern Chalukyas and Cholas, 
12 ; finally overcome by the resusci- 
tated empire of the Western Chalukyas, 
12, 239. See also under History in 
Districts. 

Registration, statistics of (Mysore), 78 ; 
(Coorg), 314. 

Regulation system, with Divisions and 
Districts, introduction (1862) of, into 
Mysore State, 27, a preparation for 
the recognition (1881) of the new Raja, 
Chama Rajendra Wodeyar, 27. 

Religions (Mysore), 45-51 ; Lingayats, 
far the most numerous, 45 ; Brahmans, 
four sects of, 47, 48 ; Satanis, 48 5 
Musalmans, nearly all Sunnis, 48, 49 ; 
Christians, statistics of, by sect and 
race, 49, Roman Catholic missions, 
49* 50^ Protestant missions, 50, 51 ; 
(Coorg), ancestor and demon worship 
with modified Brahmanism, 297 ; other 
religions, 301, 304. See also under 
People and Christian Missions in Dis- 
tricts. 

Religions, history of; Jainism of Chandra 
Gupta and early dynasties, 9 et passim, 
Buddhism of Asoka, 9, 10, 29, both 
supplanted by Vaibhnavism, 14, 118, 
196, 199, and the Lingayat creed, 46, 47, 
281. See also Asoka, Basava, Bhadra- 
bahu, Jains, Lingayats, Ramanuja. 

Rent (Mysore), (really revenue), paid by 
cultivators, 60, determined by com- 
parative conditions of soil, cultiva- 
tion, water-supply, accessibility and 
commumcations, climate, skill and 
condition of tenants, 60; collected by 
instalments and in cash, 60, 61 ; aver- 
age rents of east and west, 61 ; (Coorg), 
average rents, 308, 317, 318. See also 
under Land Revenue in Districts. 

Reptiles, poisonous and innocent (My- 
sore), 7, scorpions at Kolar, 158 ; 
(Coorg), a 77- 

Resident (British) at Mysore: Sir Barry 
Close (1799) first Resident, 25, 140; 
resides in ana administers the Civil and 
Military Station of Bangalore, 138, 139 ; 
Bowringpet, Closepet, Robertsonpet, 
places named after Residents, 153, 140, 
160 ; also Chief Commissioner of 
Coorg, 289; his functions as such, 312. 

Rice, Mr. L., C.I.E., Mysore Director of 
Archaeology, his Epigrapkia CamU’- 
iica, 9 (j*.), his proof that Mysore was 
part of the Maurya empire, 9. 


Rice (Mysore), cultivation on irrigated 
land, 55, 58, the principal food of 
Brahmans and the higher classes, 51 ; 
its cultivation in the Malnad, 2 10, 242 ; 
the staple product of Coorg, 304 ; its 
cultivation by transplantation, 304, 
405, the ceremonial and races, 305, 
306 ; generally in Coorg needs no arti- 
ficial irrigation, 304. 

Rishya Sringa, character in Ramayana, 
tale or legend of, 230. 

River system (Mysore), 3, 4, 107-116, 
drains generally into the Bay of Bengal, 
3 ; the watershed dividing the three 
main river basins, of the Kistna, the 
Cauvery, the Penner, Ponnaiyar and 
Palar, 3 ; no rivers navigable in Mysore, 
3, most fordable in dry months, 4; 
their extensive use for irrigation ; 
(Coorg), 27s, 326, 327, not navigable 
and little wanted or used for irrigation, 
275, the Barapole the only important 
stream flowing to the west, 275, 327. 
See also under Physical Aspects in 
Districts. 

Roads (Mysore), more than 5,000 miles 
of good Provincial and Local, 71, 72, 
the cost of their upkeep, 72 ; their 
avenues of trees, 6 ; of Public Works 
department, 87 ; (Coorg), principal 
ghat and other roaas, 310, 313 ; ghai 
roads, 103, 104. See also wider Means 
of Communication m Districts. 

Robertsonpet, the name lately given 
(after a former Resident) to the city 
of Kolar Gold Fields (Mysore), 
160. 

Roman Catholics (Mysore) ; their actual 
and increasing number, 49 ; their re- 
ligious and charitable institutions, 50 ; 
the Dominican mission going ba<^ to 
1325, 49 > its distin^ished converts, 
49 ; the Franciscan mission (1587), 49 ; 
the Jesuit missions (r. 1650) at Seringa- 
patam and elsewhere, at Bangalore 
^1702) and other places, 49, 50, 182, 
the severe check due to the suppression 
(1773) of the Order, 50; the destruction 
by Tipu of all churches and chapels 
save two, 50, 182, 302 ; the French 
mission after the fall of Seringapatam 
(1799), 50; the Abbd Dubois, 50, 182, 
218; feshopric of Mysore established 
(1887), 50; in Bangalore, 128, 129; 
fugitives from Tipu welcomed in Coorg 
by Raja, 302, 332. See also under 
Christian Missions in Districts. 

Rubber, encouragement (1904) and con- 
ditions of cultivation, 81. 

Ryotwari, direct from the State, general 
system of land tenure (Mysore), 60, 79, 
80, virtually an absolute tenant-right, 
80. 
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S. 

Sada, a large tribe of Wokkaligas, 37, 

Sagar, of Shimoga District (Mysore), 
reaching westwards to eight miles of 
the sea, 245, its scenery and climate, 
245, the Sharavati river and Gersoppa 
Falls, 1 1 7, 118, 245, garden cultivation 
and leaf-manure, the rum of the forests, 
245, 246. 

Saiva revival and establishment of Linga- 
yat creed under Kalachuris, 13, 46, 47. 

Sakkarepatna, town and Union in Kadur 
District (Mysore), 234, its monument 
to Honbilla, sacrificed for the stability 
of the Ayyankere reservoir and other 
remains, ii6, 234; its history, 234. 

Salivahana era, dating from A. D. 78, still 
in common use, 10. 

Sandal- wood (JSantalum album), a ‘re- 
served ’ tree of hard wood, and prin- 
cipal item of forest revenue in Mysore, 
63, 79, sold at special ddpdts, 63 ; orna- 
mental carving of, 67, 68, with centre 
at Sorab, 243. 

Sanitation, provided in towns, 98, of water- 
supply only in villages, 98 ; evacua- 
tion of plague-stricken villages, 99; 
of Bangalore, 138, 139, of Kolar Gold 
Fields, 159, 160, of Mysore, 197; of 
Mercara, 330. 

Sankaracharya, 47, denounced eighth- 
century representatives of Lingayats, 
45, his math at Sringeri, 230. 

Santaras, kingdom of, in Kaddr, 222, 223, 
in Shimoga, 239. 

Sante Bennur, town in Shimoga District 
(Mysore), 254 ; history of rumed 
Honda or reservoir with pavilions, and 
desecrated mosque, 254; taken (1761) 
by Haidar, sacked (1791) by Maiathas, 

254- 

Saracenic (Muhammadan) architecture in 
Mysore, 31 ; in Coorg, 290. 

Sarjapur, town and municipality in Ban- 
galore District (Mysore), 14a, once 
with other villages a Jd^r held from 
Mughals and under Maratl^, Haidar, 
and British, 142 ; the jdgirddr bought 
out by Dlwan Pumaiya, 142. 

Satakami coins and inscriptions, 29, 240, 

353. 338. 

Satanis, religious sect m Mysore, 48, 
in the service of Vaishnava temples, 
regarded as priests by lower castes, 
employ Brahmans as their gurus, 48. 

Sathalli, village in Hassan District (My- 
sore), 218, centre of a Christian agri- 
cultural community, originated by the 
Abbd Dubois, 50, 218. 

29, 30, 17s. . ^ ^ 

SSvandurga, conspicuous fortified mil 
(4,024 feet) in Bangalore District 


(Mysore), 14a, fortified (1543) by the 
Vijayanagar kings, 142 ; its capture 
(i 791) by Lord Cornwallis a memorable 
exploit, 142 ; now deserted and sur- 
rounded by heavy forests, 14a. 

Scenery, of Mysore, 2 ; of Western Ghats, 
100-T03 ; of Cauvery, 112 ; of Ger- 
soppa Falls, 117, 118 ; of the Malnad, 
205, 216, 220, 235, 236; of the Maidan, 
2, 205; of Coorg, 273, 274. 

Schools (Mysore), for boys : secondary, 
attended by 2 per cent, of eligible boys, 
92; primary, day and night, 92, 93, 
fees paid by pupils, pay of masters, 92, 
93 > for girls, 93, 94, special schools, 
94; statistics, numerical and financial, 
of public and private, 96 ; for deaf- 
mutes and blind, 95 ; for aborigines 
and depressed castes, 95, 96 ; school 
and college fees, 96, 67 ; (Coorg), 
primary (ndd) for boys and girls, 323 ; 
secondary, 323 ; training, 323 ; for 
Muhammadans, 324 ; for JPanahs, 324 
Sso also under Education in Districts. 

Science, education in, colleges and schools 
for (Mysore), 91, 9a, 94. 95. 

Scorpions, abundant in Kolar town, 158. 

Sculpture (Mysore), ancient: statue of 
Gomata, 67, 218, 219; decorative of 
temples of Halebid and Belur, 30, 67, 
208, 217; of new palace at Mysore, 67- 

Self-government (Mysore) : the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, 75 ; Local Boards 
and municipalities, 84-86 ; (Coorg), 
319, 320. See also under 'Locel Boards 
in Districts. 

Seringapatam, tSluk of Mysore District, 
189, in the valley of the Cauvery and 
irrigated therefrom, 189. 

Seringapatam town (or Srlrangapattana), 
head-quarters of taluk, a municipality 
and railway station, 199-201, on an 
island, 3 miles long, i mile broad, in 
the Cauvery, 199; its legenda^ and 
early history, 109, 200, under Rama- 
nuja, 199, under Vijayanagar, 200, 
made capital (1610-1799) of Rajas of 
Mysore, 200 ; its memorable sieges, 
200, stormed and held (1799-1809) 
by the British, 200; leased (1809) to 
Mysore till the rendition of 1881, 200 ; 
the fort and dungeons in which Haidar’s 
British prisoners were chained, 200; 
the Darya Daulat or pleasure garden, 
the summer palace with paintings of 
Colonel Baillie’s defeat (1780), 200; 
the Gumbaz or mausoleum of Haidar 
and Tipu, 200 ; the Wellesley Bridge 
(1804), 200, 201 ; its decay after the 
removal (1809) of the British garrison, 
201 ; recent improvements and return 
of prosperity, 201. 

Settlement of Land Revenue (Mysore), 60, 
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83; the system of Bombay preferred 
to that of Madras, 8a; (Coorg),3i7, 
318, 335. 336. 

Seunas (or Yadavas) of Deogiri, victories 
of Hoysalas over, 14, their repulse 
from Dorasamudra, 14, settlements in 
the south, 14 ; seat of government at 
Bettor, 268. 

Sex, statistics of (Mysore), 31, 34, 35, 
steady fall since 188 r of relative num- 
ber of females, 34; among Hindus, 
Christians, and Jains, 34 ; (Coorg), 
29a, 293, 294, temporary causes affect- 
ing statistics, 294, preponderance of 
females among Lingayats only, 294. 

ShahjI (d. 1664), father of the famous 
Sivaji, second in command in the in- 
vasion of the south by Bijapur, 18, his 
services recompensed by the grant of 
a new province as a jagJr^ 18, 175 ; the 
final partition of his territories between 
SivajT and his half-brother, 18. 

SkanbhogSt village accountants, 76. 

Sheep and goats (Mysore), native and 
imported, 58, 59. 

Shediadri Iyer, Mr. (from 1893, Sir) 
K., Dlwan of Mysore (1883-1901), 27, 
28, his successful and progressive ad- 
ministration, 27, 28. 

Shikarpur, taluk of Shimoga District 
(Mysore), 247, the meeting of Malnad 
highland’) and Maidan (‘ lowland ’), 
247 ; its jungle full of large game, 247. 

Shikarpur town (* hunting or hunters’ 
town’), head-quarters of taluk and a 
municipality, 255, so named by Haidar 
or Tipu, 255, thnving trade in cloth, 
255, ruined fort, 255. 

Shimoga, District of Mysore, 235-256; 
mostly characteristic Malnad, with wild 
mountains and tropical forests, 235, 
236 ; its rich faxma and flora, 235, 236, 
237, 245, 247 ; climate and rainfall, 
2 37 ; its long and eventful history under 
the Kadambas and other dynasties to 
and after Vijayanagar, 237-240; Hai- 
dar’s conquest (1763) and foundation of 
Haidaraagar (Nagar), 240, 253, 254; 
under British rule till 1881, 240 ; the 
interest and importance of its ardae- 
ology, 240; crops of rice, areca-nut, 
and sugar-cane, 242 ; extensive ‘ re- 
served’ forests, 242 ; widely diffused 
gold, and gold-mines checked by influx 
of water, 243, 247; Sorab, the great 
centre of sandal-wood carving, 243. 

Shimoga taluk, 244, the junction of the 
Tunga and Bhadra rivers, 245, much of 
it hiU and forest infested by large game, 
245 ; the riverain fertile, 245. 

Sbimoga town, head-<juarters of District 
and taluk, a municipality and rail- 
way tenmnus, 255 ; great decrease of 


population owing to plague, 255 ; his- 
tory from the Gangas to its plunder 
and burning (1798) by the Marathas, 
255 ; fine bridge over the Tunga, 255, 

Shimoga band of schists in Mysore, 4, 5. 

Sholagas, wild aborigines of the Biligiri- 
rangan Hills, 104. 

Skolas, woods filling the valleys of the 
Malnad, 6, their Sora, 6. 

Shraya (Mysore), waste or jungle lands 
let on a progressive rent, 81. 

Siddapura, village in Chitaldroog Dis- 
trict (Mysore), 272 ; discovery of edict 
of Asoka and later inscriptions, 272. 

Sidlaghatta, taluk of Kolar District 
(Mysore), 153, 154. 

Sidlaghatta town, head-quarters of taluk 
and a municipality, 162, since its founda- 
tion (1524) by a robber chief in the 
hands of Marathas and Mughals, 162 ; 
the peculiar chatiu laterite, on which 
large trees grow, 162. 

Silk (Mysore) : raw, places of sericulture, 
and of silkfarms, 65; value of exports and 
imports of raw and manufactured, 70 ; 
weaving and dyeing of, 65 ; manufacture 
of fabrics, 65 ; Bangalore the centre of 
the silk trade, 65 ; worn by wealthy 
women on high occasions, 65. 

Sira, taluk of Tumkur District (Mysore), 
171. 

Sira town, head-quarters of taluk, and a 
municipality, 175, 176, part of Shahji’s 
Jagir (1687), 175, under the Mughals 
capital of their Carnatic province south 
of the Tungabhadra, 19, 175, its pros- 
perity and great extent (1724-56) under 
Dilawar Kh^, 175, 176, his garden, 
Khan Bagh, kept up by Haidar, 176 ; 
taken by Haidar and again by Tipu 
from the Marathas, 175 ; transportation 
by Tipu of 12,000 families to Seringa- 
patam, 165 ; its well-built fort (the 
original ofSie Bangalore), JamaMasjid, 
and tomb of Malik Rih^ re- 

mains of its greatness, 176; large tank 
for irrigation, 176 ; its trade in kopra, 
and industry of woollen blankets made 
by Kurubas, 1 76. 

Siralkoppa, town and Union in Shimoga 
District (Mysore), 255, 256; a ddpdt 
for jaggery and place of trade between 
western Shimoga and Bombay and 
Madras Districts, 255. 

Sivaganga, a sacred hill, with conical 
peak (4,559 feet), in Bangalore Dis- 
trict (Mysore), 142 ; in the Puranas, 
Kakudgiri, 142; its sacred buildings, 
pools, and cave-temples, 142 ; long ago 
and still a centre of the Lingayat faith, 
142, 143. 

Sivasamudram (' Sea of Siva’)i slu island 
in the Cauvery river, of Coimbatore 
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District, Madras, iii, 112, 201; its 
ancient consideration as a stronghold, 
201 ; held and fortiBed by Ganga Raya 
and his successors, 16, 180, 201 ; be- 
came a haunted and ruined place, 
inhabited (1800) only by two Muham- 
madan hermits, 201 ; cleared (1818) 
and bridges rebuilt, 201 ; its two tem- 
ples aad Muhammadan tomb, 201. 

Snake or serpent sacrifice, 23 a, worship, 
332 - 

Snakes (Mysore), hamadryads, cobras, 
pythons, and others, 7 ; religious cure 
for bites of, 233; (Cooig), 277. 

Soils : (Mysore), the self-sustaining black 
cotton, 54; the predominance of clay 
loam, 55 ; percentages of phosphoric 
acid, nitrogen, and potash, 55 ; their 
classification for revenue purposes, 60, 
80 ; (Coorg), 304. See also under 
Agriculture in Districts. 

Somamale, lofty mountain in Coorg, 331. 

Somnathpur, village in Mysore District, 
202, celebrated for the Chenna-Kesava 
temple, of the ornate Chalukyan style, 
i8z, 202, founded (1269) by the officer 
of a Hoysala king, 202. 

Sorab, taluk of Shimoga District (Mysore), 
246, 247, gently undulating with rice- 
fields and gardens, 246, the unique 
scenery of the kans, 246 ; home of me 
GGdigars, carvers of sandal- wood, 67. 

Spints. See Arrack and Excise. 

Sravana Belgola, village and Union in 
Hassan District (Mysore), 218, 219, 
the death-place of Chandra Gupta and 
earlier of his Jain teacher, Bhadrabahu, 
9, 218, 219, of Indra, the last of the 
Rashtrakutas, 12 ; head-quarters of sect 
and residence of principal Jain guru in 
Southern India, 218 ; many temples 
and a tank, 218; a description and 
criticism of the colossal (57 feet) nude 
statue of Gomata on the top of a hiU, 
218, 219, expressing the spiritual ab- 
straction of a yati^ 219, probably cut 
out or from the rock or hill, 219 ; its 
probable date (983), sculptor, Aritto 
Nemi, 2 19, the multilingual inscriptions 
of its erector, Chamrmda Raya, general 
and minister of the Gangas, 219 ; the 
Jain establishment cut down by Tipu, 
and now in a reduced condition, 219. 

Sringeri,/i^r and municipality in Kadur 
District (Mysore), 230, the revenue, 
part of the endowment of the math es- 
tablished (eighth century) by Sankar- 
acharya, 230, and now seat of Jagad 
Guru, high-priest of the Smarta Brah- 
mans, 230; Madhava, first minister of 
Vijayanagar, a former head of the 
mathy 230; the endowment granted 
(1346) by Harihara, 230; the birth- 


place of Rishya Sringa, a celebrated 
character of the Ramayana, 230. 

SrTnivaspur, taluk of Kolar District 
(Mysore), 155. 

Stamps, revenue from, Mysore, 78 ; 
Cooig, 319. 

Steel, cutting tools and fine wire of, for 
musical instruments, 67, 140. 

Subrahmanya (or Pushpagin), village 
in Coorg, at the foot of a celebrated 
mountain, 331, a chief centre of seipent- 
worship in Southern India, 332, its 
famous Saivite temple, 332. 

Sugar-cane, grown on irrigated fields, 55, 
58, 117, 160, 242; factories, 68, 150. 

Sulukere, the largest tank m Mysore next 
to the Mari Kanave, 4, 116, 117; 
formed as an expiation for guilt by 
a king’s daughter, 116, 117; supplies 
hundreds of acres of sugar-cane, 117. 

Surveys: (Mysore), topographical com- 
pleted (1886), 99 ; revenue (1863- 
(1901), fo, 98 ; Survey department, 99 ; 
(Coorg), 325, 326. 

T. 

Tadiandamol, highest mountain (5,729 
feet) in Coorg, 332. 

Takkas^ in Coorg, a council of elders, 
moral and social censors, 297, 298, 
their sphere and proceduie, 298, 299. 

Talakad, town and municipality on the 
north bank of the Cauvery, in Mysore 
District, 202, 203; from the third to 
the eleventh century capital of Ganga 
kings, 10, II, 202, finally tributary to 
Vijayanagar, 202 ; the old town with 
its numerous temples now completely 
buried under sand, 202, the fulfilment 
of the threefold curse (1610) of the 
Rani of Seringapatam upon the would- 
be robber of her jewel, 202 ; the still 
uncovered temple of Vedesvara, 202. 

Talakunda, village in Shimoga District 
(Mysore), 256 ; place of agrahdra 
founded in third century by lG.damba 
king, 256, settlement of 12,000 or 
32,000 imported Brahmans, 256 ; 
mounds, ruins, and ancient inscriptions, 
256; ‘box-headed’ pillar inscription 
in Sanskrit verse, with origin and history 
of the Kadamba dynasty, 256. 

Taluks (Mysore), divisions of Districts, 
in charge of amalddrs and sherlstaddrs, 
76 ; taluk boards, 85 ; statistics of 
each, under Agriculture in Districts; 
(Coorg), 312, 313. ^ ... 

Tamil, speakers of, 36, 37 ; inscriptions 
in, i6a. 

Tanks (Mysore), or artificial reservoirs 
for irrigation, 4, 116, 117, 257, number 
nearly 30,000, 4 ; the largest 40 and 
90 miles in circumference, 4 ; in Cooig, 
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few and small, 275. See also under 
Irrigation in Districts. 

Tanneries, Muhammadan, at Bangalore, 
69 ; expoits and imports of hides and 
skins, 70. 

Tarikere, taluk District (Mysore), 
331, black and red soil, and iron ore, 
231. 

Tarikere town, head-quarters of District, 
a municipality and lailway station, 
234, 235, its history from its foundation 
by the Hoysalas, 234, 235, its poligars 
subdued (1761) by Haidar, 235, their 
descendant hung for his part in the 
(1830-4) disturbances, 235. 

Tata, Mr. J. N., of Bombay, the late, 
endowed Indian Institute of Research 
at Bangalore, 92 ; established a silk 
farm, under Japanese management, 65, 
94 - 

Teak, forests of, 226, 233. 

Temperature (Mysore), 7; statistical table 
of, at 3 stations, 9; (Coorg), 278. 

Temples, See Hindu, Jain. 

Tenures of land (Mysore), 60, 79-82, 
ryotwan general, 60, 79, indm, wholly 
or partially revenue free, 60, 80, 82 ; 
special of gold-mines, 60, 82, coffee, 
rubber, and cardamoms, 80, 8 1 ; (Coorg), 
the Jama and the sdgu, 315, 316, for 
coffee and cardamoms, 316, 317. See 
also under Land Tenures in Districts. 

Terakanambi, town in Mysore District, 
203, of great and obscure antiquity, 
203; a temple to Trikadamba (sixth 
century) probably marked common 
boundary of Ganga, Kerala, and Ka- 
damba territory, 203 ; many deserted 
temples and disused tanks, 203 ; prin- 
cipal god removed to Mysore by 
Krishna R 5 ja III, 203. 

Tigers, leopards, and bears, in Mysore, 
numerous, 7 ; in Coorg, not uncommon, 
277. 

Tiptur, taluk of TumkurDistrict(Mysore), 
170, 1 7 1, its quarries of black horn- 
blende, 1 71. 

Tipu Sultan (1782-99) of Mysore, his 
fanaticism and hatred of the British, 
24 ; made treaty of peace with British 
at close (1784) of second Mysore War, 
24 ; defeated the Nizam and Marathas, 
24; his cruel proceedings on the West 
Coast, 24; invasion (1789) of Travan- 
core, and third Mysore War (1790-2) 
against Marathas, Nizam, and British, 
24, vigorous action of Lord Cornwallis 
and submission (1792) of Tipu to hu- 
miliating terms, 24 ; his insane revolu- 
tion of existing institutions, 24, his 
deprivation (1796) of the old royal 
&mily, 24, 25, his attempt to form 
a coalition at home and abroad against 


the British, 25 ; mutual overtures 
between him and Napoleon, 2 5 , brought 
to an end by Nelson’s victory at the 
Nile, 25; last Mysore War (1799) 
against the British, the Nizam, and 
Marathas, 25, General Harris’s victory 
at Malavalli, 25, 195, siege and storm of 
Seringapatam (1799), 25, 200, Tipu 
found among the slain, 25 ; his treacher- 
ous conquest of Coorg, 284, forcible re- 
moval (and circumcision of males) of 
70,000 Coorgs, 284, and 1 2,000 families 
from Sira, 165, to Seringapatam, 284; 
partitioned Coorg among Musalman 
landlords, 284; assumed the title of 
Badshah, 284. See also under History 
in Districts. 

Tirthahalli, Malnad taluk of Shimoga 
District (Mysore), 248 ; forests on the 
Ghats ruined by demand for leaf-manure, 
248, superior ironstone found, 248. 
Tirumakudal-Narsipur, taluk of Mysore 
District, 190, in the valley of the 
Cauvery, 190. 

Toddy, drawn from the date-palm, a con- 
siderable source of revenue (Mysore), 
83, the immemorial mild beverage of 
agriculturists, 83, old and new regula- 
tions and duties on its manufacture and 
sale, 83, 84 ; in Coorg, 318. 

Tonnur, village in Mysore District, 203 ; 
the Moti Talab or Make of pearls,* 
a splendid tank formed by Ramanuja, 
203, thus named (1746) by Subahdar 
of the Deccan, 203, drained (1798) as 
a precaution by Tipu, 203. 

Towns (Mysore), i.e. municipalities and 
places with population over 5,000, 32 ; 
population of, 13 per cent, of whole, 
31, 32; 124 in number, 32; five with 
population over 10,000, 32 ; (Coorg), 
8*4 per cent, of whole, 5 in number, 
291 ; the decrease of town population m 
Coorg due to decline of coffee-growing 
industry, 291. See also under People 
in Districts. 

Trade and commerce : (Mysore), statistics 
and statements of items and values of 
exports and imports, 69, 70 ; most trade 
with surrounding British Districts, 70, 
but of gold and coffee with England, 
70 ; trading classes, 63 ; (Coorg), 
centres of trade and markets, 310; 
imports and exports, principal items, 
310, table of values, 311. See also 
under Districts. 

Tramway, steam, proposed to convey 
manganese ore from Shimoga, 73. 
Treasure, gold and silver (Mysore), im- 
ports and exports of, 70; (Coorg), 
imports of, 31 1. See also Gold. 

Trees (Mysore), chief trees of evergreen, 
deciduous, and mixed forests, 62, 63; 
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twelve * reserved' trees, including 
sandal-wood and teak, 63 ; teak, 236, 
233 ; principal trees of Coorg forests, 
309. 

Tribes, castes, and races of Mysore, 37- 
45 ; of Coorg, 295, 296, 300-302. See 
also under People and Castes in Dis- 
tricts. 

Tumbemale, peak of Western Ghats in 
Coorg, 332. 

Tumkur District (Mysore), 162-176; 
hills, woods, and well-watered undulat- 
ing plains, 162, 163; geology, 163, 
164; reputed healthy, 164; history 
before and after Vijayanagar, 164, 165 ; 
of Sira, 165 ; agriculture, 166, 167 ; 
large deposits of iron, 167 ; arts and 
trade, 167, 168; land and other re- 
venue, 168. 

Tumkur taluk, 170. 

Tumkur town, head-quarters of District 
and taluk, a municipality and railway 
station, 176, stands on high ground in 
the midst of gardens, 176, a principal 
station of Wesleyan Mission, 176. 

Tungabhadra river, in Mysore, 106, 107 ; 
400 miles long, chief tributary of 
Kistna, io6, in Mysore, 106; formed 
by union of Tunga and Bhadra, 106, 
its bridges and ancient dams, 106; 
difficulty of utilizing its waters for irri- 
gation, 106, proposed dam near Hospet 
and formation of enormous reservoir 
four and a half times as great as that of 
Assuan on the Nile, 107, and of tunnelled 
canal into ^e Penner, 107 ; feeds the 
Kumool-Cuddapah Canal, 107; its 
legendary origin, 107. 

TuruvanGr, town and municipality in 
Chitaldroog District (Mysore), 272. 

Tyamagondal, town and municipality in 
Bangalore District (Mysore), 143, two 
miles from Dodbele lailway station, 
143 ; large trade in grain, 143. 

U. 

Ummattur, village in Mysore District, 
and now part of the endowment of the 
temple at Chamrajnagar, 203, 204, 
the power and possessions of its early 
Rajas, 203, 304, the rivals of the Rajas 
of Mysore, 204, their treacherous mas- 
sacre of the Kalale family, 204; the 
nse of Ganga Raja, and suppression 
{c. 1510) by Krishna Raya of Vijaya- 
nagar, 204. 

University of Madras, first and second 
grade colleges in Mysore affiliated to, 
91, 92 ; statistics of university results, 
92 ; Mercara in Coorg a local centre 
of, 323- 

Upp^a, a caste or class of salt-makers in 
Mysore, 43, a section bricklayers and 


builders, 43. See also under Castes in 
Districts. 

Urigam (Ooregum of the gold-mines), 
village in Kolar District (Mysore) and 
a railway station, 16a, Tamil inscrip- 
tions of Hoysala king, 162 ; first shaft 
for gold sunk (1875) here, 162, trans- 
formed ^ by the gold-mines and the 
foundation of Robertsonpet, 162. 

V. 

Vaccination (Mysore), 98, compulsory in 
‘notified areas,’ State servants, and 
school children, 98 ; calf vaccine insti- 
tute, 98 ; statistics, numerical and 
financial, of, 99 ; said to have been 
introduced by Abb^ Dubois, 50 ; 
(Coorg), 325. See also in Districts. 

Vadigenhalh, town and municipality in 
Bangalore District (Mysore), 143 ; its 
two modem temples of ancient design, 
143, cotton trade, 143. 

Varg, holding of land (Mysore), 80; 
(Coorg), 316. 

Vastara, village in Kadur District (My- 
soie), at the entrance to the Main ad, 
335 ; its history till its conquest (1763) 
by Haidar, 235. 

Vedavati river. See Hagari. 

Vijayanagar, Hindu empire of, on the 
Tungabhadra (1336-I565)> 15-^7* 239, 
founded by two princes of the Yadava 
line, 15; the rapid growth of their 
supiemacy in the South, 15, checked 
northwards by the Bahmani Sultans of 
Gulbarga, 15 ; the wealth and magnifi- 
cence of the capital, 15; the first or 
Sangama dynasty (1336-1479), 15 ; the 
conquest of the South by the founder 
of the second (Naiasinga) dynasty, 16, 
and the simultaneous weakening of the 
Bahmani power by revolts and its 
division into five Musalman States, 16 ; 
the success and conquests of Kiishna 
Raya (1509-30), 16, his friendly rela- 
tions with Bijapur, 16; the Muham- 
madan combination provoked by the 
arrogance of the great minister Rhma 
Raja, 16, the decisive battle of Talikota 
(1565), the sack and destruction of 
Vijayanagar, 16; the representatives of 
Rama Raja at Penuconda and other 
temporary capitals, 17, the break-up of 
the empire, 17; the grant to the 
English (1639) of Madras, 17; the 
last chief dispossessed (1776) by Tipu 
Sultan, 17; ih&poHgars or Naiks, 17, 
282; in Coorg, 281. See also under 
History in Districts. 

Villages (Mysore), 16,884 in number, 
33 ; population of 87 per cent, of whole, 
33; in Malnad often scattered home- 
steads, 32; in charge of hereditary 
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patels (headmen) and shdnhhogs (Brah- 
man accountants), 76, the other mem- 
bers of the ancient village corporation 
{ayagdf^ of twelve, 76, their definite 
duties and remuneration, 76; schools 
and teachers, 92, 93 ; (Coorg), 291. 

Vira Raja, last Changalva king, his de 
sperate death, 281. 

Vira Raja, the last of the Coorg Rajas 
(1S20-34), 286, his sensual life and 
sanguinary rule, 287, his murder of all 
the royal family, 287, his treasonable 
practices, 287, deposed and Coorg 
annexed by the wish of the inhabitants, 
287, deported and pensioned, 288, his 
suit against the East India Company 
(1834-58) for the succession to his 
cousin, murdered by his orders, its final 
failure, 287, 288, visit to England with 
his daughter, 288, her baptism (1852), 
marriage to a British officer, birth of 
child and death (1864), mysterious dis- 
appearance of hnsbana and child, 288 ; 
death of Vira Raja (1863) and burial in 
Kensal Green cemetery, 288. 

Vira Rajendra, Raja of Coorg, the most 
distinguished of his line, 282, impri- 
soned (1782) by Haidar, 283, escaped 
(1788) and raised the Coorgs against 
Tipu, 284, his alliance with the British, 

284, rescued after peace from Tipu’s 
vengeance, 285, helped in last Mysore 
War and received territory, 285, 332, 
welcomed the Roman Catholic fugitives 
from Tipu, 301, 302, 332, mind un- 
hinged by want of heir, 285, conspiracy 
against his life excited by his atrocities, 

285, 286, died (1809) and was suc- 
ceeded with British sanction by his 
daughter as R^I, 286, the Rani in- 
duced to abdicate (1811) and murdered 
(1833) by her cousin Vira Raja, 286, 
287; founded Virajpet, 332. 

Vtrakal, memorial slab of hero fallen in 
battle, 29. 

Virarajendrapet (Virajpet), head-quarters 
of the Yedenalknad taluk of Coorg and 
a municipality, 332, the most important 
commercial town in Coorg, with trade 
in coffee, rice, and cardamoms, 332 ; 
founded (1792) by Vira Rajendra, 332 ; 
the Roman Catholic community, ori- 
ginally fugitive from Tipu, 332, 

Vital statistics in Mysore not trustworthy, 
33 ; in Coorg, misleading, 292, 293. 
See also Birth-rates Death-rates. 

Volunteer rifle corps (Mysore), railway 
and other, 88 ; (Coorg), 321. 

W. 

Wages (Mysore), daily, of unskilled 
labour (2 to 8 annas) almost stationary, 
61, of skilled (6 to 24 annas) risen and 


rising, 61, usually paid in cash, 61; 
the rise in prices of staple grains since 
1880, 61, 62 ; of primary teachers, 92, 
93 ; (Coorg), 308. 

Wellesley, Colonel Arthur (Duke of 
Wellington), his pacification (1799) 
and able government of Mysore, 25, 
his decisive victories over the Marathas 
at Assaye and Argaon, 25, his house at 
Seringapatam, 200. 

Wesleyan Mission (1S48) at Bangalore, 
51, its schools, 90, 91. See also under 
Christian Missions in Districts. 

Whitefield, Eurasian and Anglo-Indian 
settlement, with churches, schools, &c , 
in Bangalore District (Mysore), 143, 
2 miles from its railway station, 
12 miles from Bangalore, 143; 
named after the founder of the original 
Association in Madras, 143, established 
(1882) on good land pai*tly granted 
by the State, partly leased, 143; its 
population of 981, mostly pensioners, 
favourably engaged in cultivation, 143. 

Woddas, a caste in Mysore, 42, their 
division into distinct sections, the Kallu, 
artisans and mechanics of stone, 42, 
the Mannu, skilled in earthwork, tanks, 
&c , 42 ; their nomad habits and sus- 
pected character, 42. See also under 
Castes in Districts. 

IVokkaligas, a large Hindu class or caste 
in Mysore, cultivators or ryots, 37 ; 
their numerous tribes, of ICanarese or 
Telugu origin, who neither eat together 
nor intermarry, 37 ; their headmen 
called Gaudas, 37 ; polygamy in some 
vogue, 37 ; mostly vegetarians and 
total abstainers, 37 ; bury their dead, 
37; names and details of their chief 
tribes, 37, 38. See also under People 
in Districts. 

Women in Mysore and Coorg, see under 
Age, Civil Condition, Divorce, Dress, 
Female Education, Hospitals, Mar- 
riage, Polyandry, Polygamy, Queens. 

Y. 

Yadavas, of the Lunar race, see Sennas ; 
the founders of the Vijayanagar empire, 
members of, 15. 

Yedagai (left-h^d) faction of guilds 
(^phanc^^ 43. See also Balagai. 

Yedatore, taluk of Mysore District, 187, 
188, freely irrigated from several dams 
on the Cauvery and one on the 
Lakshmantirtha, and numerous tanks, 
187, 188. 

Yedenalknad, taluk of Coorg, industrial 
and social focus of the Province, 328, 
its fertile rice-fields and 
luxuriant coffee plantations, 329, its 
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forests, and sacred jungle shunned by 
natives, 329. 

Yelahanka town, once a municipality, 
now a Union, in Bangalore District 
(Mysore), 143, 144 ; one of the oldest 
places in the District, 143, important 
under the Cholas and Hoysalas, 143, 
the first possession of the founders of 
Bangalore, 143, 144. 

Yelandur,y<2^r in Mysore District, loa 
square miles of plain, forest, and hill, 
most fertile and thickly populated, 190, 
1 91, traversed and irrigated by the 
Honnu-hole, 191 ; its excellent soil, 
black and red, 191 ; garden crops and 
of sugar-cane, rice, and jola (* dry crop ’), 
191 ; manufacture of, and trade in, silk 
and brass, 19 1 ; its history under early 
rulers and Vijayanagar, 191 ; conferred 
(1807) as a jdgir on the Dlwan 
Pumaiya for emment services, 191 ; 


the Lingayat poet, Shadakshara-deva 
(1657), belonged to a neighbouring 
maih^ 19T. 

Yelandur town, chief place of the jdgir, 
thriving and well-to-do, 19 1, the resi- 
dence of the jdgirddry and a Gaurlsvara 
temple, 191. 

Yeravas or Eravas, of Coorg, the heredi- 
tary praedial slaves, nownommally free, 
of the Kodagas, 295, 296, 300, 301, 
differing from them in colour, hair, 
and physical measurements, 295, pro- 
bably aborigines or related to, 295, 
296, their language, weddings, demon 
feasts, and resemblance to Australian 
aborigines, 301. 

Z. 

Zanana Mission of the Churdi of England 
at Bangalore, 51 ; its schools, 94. 

Zoology. See Fauna. 
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